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NOTICE OF 

AWiAKKTA IwiAllMKA MKJZOXA : .sive COL- 
LIXTAMIA (^RJ:CA JIAJORA ; ad mum 
Aauivuiicd' Jarc/Uaiix accounimdata. Cum uoi’is Phi- 
hilo^ 'ir 'ui\ (juas iHirtim adk^i/, partnn acripAt Andr. 
I) \L/KLi-, A . J/. Plurihm in toch emvndata, ct Notts 
uhi‘t ihrthus uuiiUy cnravH vt aiidit Georgius Dun- 
UAR, A. M. Kdinb, 


rp 

J HK Iradiii" tV.'itiiiv of |/k’ prc-sciit liyie-i i>, wp think, that of 
improrpiiu’^t, Noi (ihIn has tiu; greatest prog^p^s been made in 
clirtnislr) .iiiii not to spfcifv other arts and ‘seieiiccs, 

hut a sjMiir of iii\rs'ti::atio)i hits been earned into all of them, pro> 
ductile of the ht::hi'.''l ad^uitiages. Jn none, lu»Mcvcr, lias this 
thirst for ini|uir) prevailed more, or been more suecessfui, than in 
(ireek literature. 'rnic>, indeed, the discoveries and disciisMons 
1.1 tins science do not excite the same attention as they did soifle 
centuries a^>. ilther tastes, initiiiiers and pursuits have succeeded, 
and the admiration and respect uhieh were formerly paid to the 
venerable scholar, are nnv tKinsferred to the speculative philoso- 
pher, the eUupient vriter, or the ingenious novelist. Nevertheless, 
litough silent and unobserved, the work of improvement has pro- 
ceeded. iMamisciipl.s have been lolhued, obscure passages illus- 
trated, the art of cribcisiii cultivated, and the ardor and elegance of 
iiiodern scholars iiddH to the learning ami experience of their pre- 
decessors. Hoiicc, we can sciwccly mention a (ireek autho» of any 
VOL. XXVIII. aj/. NO. LV. ‘ A 
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celebrity whose works have not been edited within thfse tew years 
with all these advantages ; and hence, too, the necessity of liriiigiiig 
forward our school-books to the present ^calc of improvement. 
And what method more effectual fur doing t]|us, than to collect in 
the manner of Mr. Dalzell, into one great repertory, all that know- 
ledge which is dispersed among the various annotators, and con- 
join it with the stock which that indefuligahle scholar hiul treasured 
up] Or what persons can be suppo.sed more i'a)uhle of doing this, 
than those who are llieitiselves thoroughly :ie(|iiaiiited, as well 
with the deficiencies, as the manner in uhicli these ought to bi 
supplied ? 

But it is not on these groun<t> alone tliat ^vc approve I’lofessor 
D.'s new edition of Dalzeirs ColUclanta I^hijora. 'i'he original 
work itself is defective in se%eTal respects ; but lu ifluic more than 
ill the inade<]u.icy of its silectioiis, uiid the de!icienc% of its illus- 
trations. 

To propriety of seleclion it is parlit ularly iTijuisitc that a com- 
piler of such works devote bin attention. Nor it only iiceosssarv 
that he advert to the chanicter of hi.s author as a writer of Ldeiii, 
purity, and inforni.ition. lie must aUo carefully adjust the ex- 
tent of his extract, so us to .set before i!ie student a sniWiiile sj)e 
cimen of the whole, un i i^fford him at tune the i>]>|>ijrtiini!y of m - 
qutriiiga hnowledge of the and stnirlure of the language, ami 

the peculiar style and ciMrueler of the wnUr. Nor i> it propt r 
that he eon-suit inerely his own taste in making tln-ve t ts. 
Like a skillul caterer, he must proude t oierlumn.' iil for ^ ariou^ 
appetites, and iheiefore the fare mu t e;.usivt of nn r»«''riTu iu- 
cal pitu'^iara. ' lu*lliis respei t l*iot. |)(i!/rll .-.eemt to ha\e 
consulted loo exclusively his own judgioriil. \S callow, indeed, that 
he shewed both a correct JIusle and a Miynd judgmt nt in his '■elec- 
tions. For what historian pleases more than Xeiio)ihyti, <reiiomi- 
nated b;f'tlic ancients the Attic bee, “ rov i:ai d-u yXwfTrrijs 
yXvKiuiv pf.ev Bill cncnmst.ilfceil as he^wa", he*slioi])ii not 

have limited the extracts from 'I'hucydides to page.-*, nor those 
of Plato to 21, whilst to Xenophon he allotted no less than I 18 . 
This was neither appreciating justly the ineMt*- of the amirau* liis- 
toTian, li'ir duly reverencing the vvisdom of the divine piiihtsopher ; 
and it was acting injudiciously us a compihT. • 

Propriety of selection, however, vvaa perhaps after all the easiest 
task. Desirous of affording bis 'tudonts the means of proseeutm^ 
their studies during the suniincr recess, he accompanied the ex- 
tracts with notes, critical as w'ell as explanatory. 7'his plan, ot * 
itself excellent, be was well quabfied to execute with siicce.-s. His 
acquaintance with the language was minute aiftl extensive, his ap- 
plication indefatigable, anti his researches laborious. The notes 
acrord'ifijE'ly contain a treasure of jmiicioiis criticism, which lus in- 
dustry collected from varioiTs soorct^s. JUit we look in vain for 
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exclirsiuiis into the philosophy ot‘ the language, or for original 
attempts in philology, or any endeavours to trace words through 
their various signilications and modifications. This department iii 
Greek literature is, in fact, almost wholly neglected, and whilst 
we have ingenious theStries ahoui the five duads, i£oiic digammas, 
and middle voices, few seliolars have as yet attempted to give us 
any thing like a philosophical niiulysis of the various shades of mean- 
ing which the terms of the language assume. No works, however, 
are better adapted for these disquisitions than such selections ; 
nor can they be given any where with more advantage to the stu- 
dent, since they cannot fail of being impressed on liis mind with the 
iiiHectioii of his nouns and verbs 'i*‘d the knowledge of liis syntax. 

Such appear to be the deticiencies in Dalzcirs work which 
more particu|^irly call for a rf^medy. In the volume under review, 
those of them that legard the excerpts are supplied ; so much so 
indeed, that it would be somewhat diflieiilt to find in the Greek 
language a like number of passages efpudlv well adapted in every 
nspect to iriqness the student with a juM ;»eiise of the value of its 
acquisition. In the philological dcqiartment, however, a great deal 
yet remains to be done, but we are nut without hopes that in a 
future edition l’r<ifc«isur I), will so fnii'<h the work, as to fulfil the 
high exf»ectation^ which a careful i xuiiiiiiatioii lias induced us to 
entertain. 

It will be ob'^eioed, that Profess«;r 1). has oticied no alterations 
in the text of lleiodotiis. To the note’s he has made many useful 
additions, and. when it was necessary, important alterations. With 
his oi)Ser\atiuiis. until we |l•a^ll page t. n. <j, we are disjmsed to 
acquiesd', but the ilhp>]s iii that note we cannot pass wdthout a 
few' remarks. 

Ill an addition to the oiigiiiul note, Professur D. remarks, Scii- 
teiitiiim ellijiticam et hof iiiodf* explotuiani censeo ; koi (rovrovi 
irmOcffOui hhr^}) trrcXbuv yiip — Aiigl, ** And they yielded to him, 
for tlrey lia<l a gr«t desiir.” If Professor U. bad pursued the sen- 
tence to its teriiiination, i»r considered the sliiicturc of the narra- 
tive all along from its coiiiiiienecmeut — nwrov r«r ^Apiora Xtyoi/iri, 

K. r. X., he would liave seen Mitiicieiit reason for an ellipsis diffe- 
rent from what he has given. It would certainly be much simpler 
to supply Xeyovert," the word used by Hciodotus himself; thus : 
(couitiicij^iiig with the paragraph) uTryjK^iHivTa be rbr *Apiova, sc. 

^yovffi Ktti (Keytjvoi roerovs) arq^wpuaai ee t»/* rrpiffivtji Is fitiriiv 

I'ia, i)boviiy yap etriXbeiv foitrt, k, t, X. Aiigl. (They say) that 
Arion being driven by threats to an inextricable difficulty, (they 
say) that they (the sailors) removed from the prow to the middle 
of the ship, for tli^v had, i&c. This ellipsis ofXtyuvfft harmonizes^ 
not only with the spirA of the passage, but also with the general 
simplicity of the historiairs stylo, while it equally accounts for the 
peculiar structure of the sentence, ^hich, according tp”Scbweig- 
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bsttseft ** QaturA; conveiiicntior, quoniam per rcyiin naturain 
causa prwcedit eflectum.*' 

P. \^. \0. irfif|7fia ewYj0€OTaTov — pnkpp) \n this short note, we 
bave a specimen of the mode of criticism* which to us seems so 
great a desideratum in Dalzcil’s work. Not shall we be singular 
in our opinion, when it is considered, that philology, in its higher 
branches, ought to t liter more into our system of education than 
it has hitherto done. It nill be in vain however to expect this, 
unless something is done in our elementary treatises to give a pro- 
per direction to the inquisitive student.* We are, accordingly, 
happy to observe tliis liberal style of criticism springing up amongst 
us, and though the specimens ii> the present volume are few, we 
receive them as the earnest of u rich and vigorous produce. Let 
Professor I), put forth his discrimiiialing powers in ^his direction, 
and the same success will attend him in his other pursuits. 

P. 18. 4. ovK t'fvae) To this note Frt>fc'«sor I>. has atlded a 
very proper remark. As it formerly stood, we were apt to accuse 
Dalzell of inexperience to say the least of it, in the art of illus- 
tration. The infoniiation, iiideetl, which was here requi.site, 
could not display his knowledge of a (iieek idiom or construction, 
but it would have brought out his acquaintance with general lite- 
rature, and shewn us the character of his prelections. Herodotus 
was u curious observer of nature, and the occasional sketches 
which he gives of the natural history of ditferent countries form 
not the least interesting or useful portion of Iiis riiiiltifarious his- 
torv. It is, therefore, quite allowable, and e\eii neces'sary for his 
commentators to follow the footsteps of tiieir author, and try liis 
descriptions by the more accurate observations of nimtern times; — 
and especially in such a work as the present, — to prevent the errors 
into which students are apt to f.dl, troin the mistakes of the origi- 
nal, from their own limited inrfirmalioA, and llie relianee -they 
may plac« on the authority of so faniotis a }ii<;|i»riati.* We I'liii 
readily, indeed, apologize fur the fa1li],*r of lii>!lfry gravely sftying, 
that the crocodile was the only animal tliat had no tongue, ykatr- 
trai* be fiovvvv Oqpitay ovk but we cannot so easily extend the 

same indulgence to those, who, professing to illustrate his work 
for the benctit of learners, allow .such an observation to pass unno- 
ticed. A single remark in passing wonlrl tune riMjiiired no gri'ut 
effort, whilst*it would have <temonst rated the anxiety of tlie Anno- 
tator to instruct his readers in Avhut is at least cornmofi sense. But 
neither Dalzell nor his [.oiidcn editor, drho, in a .short ** inonitmu,'* 
subscribed C. J. B., professes to haie corrected “ errores satis 
spissos — ad ininiinum quingeiitos,” thinks it at all necessary to say 
• a single word about it ; — probably supposiim that every schoolboy 
must conceive it an absurdity. To he coiiicnt^with this apology, 
what shall we say for their silence on the next observation of their 
author, *^Qvh€ Karup Kiveet '■•vndov, hWa Kai rovro ftovyoy Sr/ptvy 
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Tfiv druf yt^uBoy irpotrayei rp Karv Y* This remark is equally erro- 
neoirs with Ae former, and is the loss liable to detection as it does 
not at hrst sight do the same violence to common feeling. Still, 
nothing proceeds from d^alzcll, and C. J. B. has not been at the 
trouble of turning to\iiY comnieiitutor to supply the omission, 
which ui-done very simply by Professor D. in the following quota- 
tion from Schwoigincuser ; Lingua non prorsus carere crocodi- 
Itiin, porro iiiferiorein ejiis rnaxillain nioveri, ut in rcliquis animan- 
tibiis, non supcriorcm, diligentiores observutinnes doctiere.*’ 

Although we must l»e thus brief with our notices on this part of 
the work, yet we cannot (bsiniss it without rciiiarkirig, that both 
the; teacher and his pupil will fii^d their labors materially dimi- 
nished by the many nsefid additi<»iis which the learned Professor 
has made to ^lie notes of thi^original work. 

With respc'ct to 'I'hucydides, it will be observed that Mr. Dun- 
bur lias made a few alterations, obviously, however, of the utmost 
iiiiportaiico. "I he extracts which Dalzell furnished from this most 
accurate and profound historian, weie quite disproportionate to 
the value of the subject, liven of these extracts, two only, from 
the philosophical spirit which they breathe, were suthcieiUly calcu- 
lated for his purpose. 'Pliese two Professor D. has judiciously re- 
tained, *aiid with eipial propriety has rejected the narrative of the 
death of Paiisanias, insirting in its place, the whole of the seventh 
book, containing an account of the siege of Syracuse, which forms, 
as it were, an interesting episode during the bustle and confusion 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

P. 31. 6. »/ ro'Ttts — ) We cannot allow this note to 
pass without entering our protest against the spirit of rriticism 
exhibiteil in it. We are (piile wiliiiig that Gesner should have pro- 
nounced the opinion, that \eyo//f V(/i , although it refers to roixos, 
i.H neuter, because toarifia is also iii«tisc. But we regret that 
Professor* D., whose penetration on must subjects comiucts him 
far beyond the opliiiary herd of crilies, .should have sanctioned 
such ail opinion, or that he should have selected from Duker, when 
lie ought to have consulted his own sounder judgment. This com- 
mentator agrees with the scholiast, that such construction is by an 
anacoluthon. What lalismaiiic virtue there is in this term we know 
not, but it is plain that they have considered it as decisive of the syn- 
tax. Towards such tigures of words, however, we arc disposed to 
Ipok with no bciiignaiit e\e, iior do we reckon them of any greater 
value, than that they arc c^nveiiieiit at times for the annotator amt 
grammarian. The quotation from Homer ought to be Odyss. fi. 
74; and ibis passage under review Dr. Clarke has explained in 
so philosophical a manner, tliariionc can reasonably withhold hi& 
assent. After advortifig to the opinions of the Scholiast, Diony- 
sius Halicariiensis*aiid other critics, he adds, “ Verisiinilius tameii 
videtiir, neque Tiiucydidem per ist^^d “ Xey<I/ici'oi^*' ro yAorma- nc- 
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quc Homcrum per voculani *• re/,” n) retpos, sed iitriitnqiic rem in 
uoiversum designari volui.sse.” Aeytifieyov, thereforr, is not iieiilcM*, 
on account of tlie ellipsis of but because it refers to the 

circumstance, ro ir/iay/ict, (viz. >/ roeros) Jiit^t.incutioned. 

11 - TrapaXivuvTi) Wilh this note, as it stands either in Dal- 
zells original work, or in the present volume, we have no fault to 
find. We take it up^o cypress oiir opinion of the manuer in which 
the London edition lias been condiicfod. The note, ns the l?^dit(»r 
has left it, run^ thus: ** 7ramiXtTf»i-'r»^ hoc est, f/en* TiirtaXiTrorros, lit 
taceani. (iesner.” With all due deferenee to so resjiectahle an 
authority, that is merel} Gesner'> opitiiini. But think no one 
on proper reflection can hesitate in subscribing t<> D.ilzell's resolu- 
tion of the passiige in the later editions of the (.'olli'claiira. After 
citing Gesiier's opinion, lie» subjoins: Sed ro/iiXi-r/.in recte po- 
nitur ill dat. (post scil.) sie — yt'ifTi)fjia i/e triTroe (cririi) r//i‘ if'tai' 
(fxoi) ‘rrapuXiiruyrif k. r. X. This appears so e\idently correct, that 
we cannot account for its bciug oiiiittcd, CNCept from tiie e\ees^ive 
anxiety of tiio editor to tjirow out cvc-% thing wliicli he ccni'iilered 
as superHuous* W'e shall be purdoiital however for ({noting an 
apophthegm wliicli on these occasions is seldom out of place, 
Inciflit 111 Sc\llani, <pii vult viiare ('hanSdini. 

It is very proper to rotrencli what is sup(‘rfl(ion<>, hut in no ie*.j>ect 
is it meritorious to reject what h useful; and we shouhl he more 
inclined to pardon a hllle red'imlaiicy in c\pi;tiiation, even at the 
risk of increasing the si/e of the work, than to gi\e credit for a 
scantine.HS of it in order to diiiiini>!) ii» maguiliide. We cjiunot, 
therefore, withhold our censure from the Loudon editor in Mip- 
pressing many of the most useful of Dal/cH’s origiiial note-., whil*.! 
it would be injurious to Professor I). not to declasc honest I \ oui 
approbation of lii>. conduct iu tliN resjicet. OccuftionalU, indeed, 
be has abridged and (iinitted miiih* of Dalzcll's, Init be lij'. done it 
with a sjmaiiig and judicious Iniiid, while be has added rnanx otbevs 
well deserving a place amongst lliose of bis wortbv predece«>ir»»r. 

44. 5. ii'i ord/ituTTwr i'l the leading gi\en bv Profc'-soi* 1). 

in place ol the cunimoti one, ivy,.\u^un . As the alteration i.-. sup- 
ported by no manuscript, and a-* the common reading agrees per- 
fectly with the sentiments which (iylippus nii^ht b(? )>i'osunie(l 
express, wc sec no urgent reason for abandoning it, however inge- 
nious the conjecture may be. In these circumstances, it ought to 
have been .submitted in tlie note, rather than introduced into the 
text. 

45. p. ri Kuril n/r rou Xiyriv abwatrifir) Wbvinaia seems to have 
Staggered not a few of the commeiitatois, and our Professor among 
the rest, ** ncscit an apud ulliini alium scripforrm iiivcnitur'’ (inve- 
niatur). We beg leave to refer to Herodotus, iii, 7p. Hesides, we 
have the autliorit) of Hcsycliius that bvyatns is used in the same 
sense with' hiu caps ; what wondcor then if ahvvatrin should be of the 
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same import viith ubwafiia. Although the infrequent use of a 
word roiid«‘r9 it suspicions, we ought not hastilv to conclude against 
its propriety. 

4S. 3. TrvXh] 5* »/ ZiKch’a) In Diikcr's edition of Thucydides we 
find the sentence thus^oiiitod, wi ticarroi turavrac (ttoWj/ b * »/ 2t- 
fccXm) rim b ' «/, k, t. To make any sense of the passage with 
this punctuation is utterly out of the question, pud Duker, by allow- 
ing it to pass without the least retnark, tacitly confesses his inability 
to cope with it, whilst, hy placing it within brackets, he shows, in 
our cstitiialion, not iine<piivocuIly, what he thouglit of it— the inter- 
polation of some liliindtriqs: trauscrilier. Professor D. is however 
of a ditlercnt opinion, and, by a slight variation of punctuation, 
gives the words tliat proniitieiiccT of place which is requisite to 
conipiote the seli^e. Nicias«w riling to the Athenians for reinforce- 
ments, sa>s of Ins uriny, some desert io the vmmy at Jit oppor^ 
tnnitics, others wiiinlraw, as they most conveniently can;*’ and he 
accounts for this facility of dcMTtioii, by adding, iroXXt) b* ZiKeXi'n, 
** and Sieils is I.irge.’* 

4S. 7. liXV r. X.) We are iftcliiied to think that the 

learned Professor has not bit>ught out the meaning of this passage 
with his usual success. Tlie ordo and ellipsis seem to be uXVdvdy- 

[rXi/y>'0/ioro 1 rd rc drru Kai aTratuXifTuofjtrva ytyievdiu ottc [rwv 
7rXi//)w;o(rao'] wi' ixairci ifXOopey, " but the crews that survive and 
tliost* that are perishing, are iiecessaniy from (he complement we 
had when wc arrived. 

.■>(». 4. kui rds d\Mt5(is — rnv <^v\aKt)v rrnwvpcyoi) We could have 
wished the Pmfessoi had gi\eii the following judicious note of 
Hudson, c\planat<»/> of this f/ii .Wi/ or squadron ; “ Erant naves 
qua* quolieiis in salo classis slaret, tanquam \igilesante earn craut 
ill perpetua stalioiie. Ccterum ul h;c perpetui ',ut ita dicarn; pra*- 
:»idij caiis.i in eodem seiii^ier luct» comiuurabanlur ; ita alia.', ct ipsai 
iiriuieiibiis agiliorihusque pra*sidii causa iutirniiores praesertioi 
oiierurias per mace prosetpii solchaiit, quas rpon’c/aTous *appcllabat 
Appiaiius." ijivXak':)y nowvpci'oi we would therefore translate 
“ tornuiig a squadron of observation,” rather thau “ protecting 
themselves.” 

50*. n. 1, 2. In these notes wc are favored with some accurate 
remarks on itKpofiaXtiTfius and irpotrfioXt) — vturoiKOk and ytupioy. ^Ve 
would dtily notice, in passing, that velitor is used by no Latin 
classic in the sense of “ eniiiius pugnare,” as it is assumed to be 
Ihy the Professor in his c^danatioti of uvpo/3rAtdcejdac. . 

58. 7» J’o uvroiis TroXiopKovpcroe*, c. r. X. appeared so teazing 
to Duker, that, in despair, he is faiu to acquiesce with the opinion 
of the scholiast,^idthough his words do not imply his full conviction 
of its accuracy, and*, as usually happens to one ignorant of lllfe 
syntax, he has jfivcii a very confused translation of the passage. 
Our Professor, by a simple ellipsis entirely in the %tyle of his 
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author, has exhibited a very distinct view of tlys “ niolcsta 
period us.” 

63. 8. i:ai A-rappayeitrai, c. r. X.) Notwithstanding the informa- 
tion conveyed in this note, and in scveral'ojhers of a similar struc- 
ture (vide p. 08. n. 4, 5, O'), wc must express our opinion that it is 
not sutiicieiitly accommodated to the junior student. In the first 
place, he cannot timi to p. '201. Annot. 14. of Hudson’s edition. 
Nor is it to be supposed that he has at rommaiid such works on 
military affairs as Schceffrr’s. The Professor mi*;ht have shortenetl 
his note considerably, and rendered it at the same time e(|ually 
useful, if he hud merely referred to the uxjdaiiatioii of Trnpflctncaia, 
cTTwrlbes, Arc. given in Potter’s “ Grecian Anliquilies,*’ a hook in 
the hands of every Greek student, hut to which not a siiiglr refer- 
ence is made in the course of all the^e notes, altlioiigli technical 
terms arc constantly recurring, and the la'tt edition of Potter whs 
superintended by the learned Professor himself. 

65. 6. oTcpi^iOis, K. r. X.) vapiyovrei in this tias hathed 

the ingenuity of all the commeii1ato*'«). Dnker. one of the most 
Judicious and learned of them, honestly confesses his ignorance ; 
nor indeed may any one he ashamed to do so, as the le\t is e>i- 
dently corrupted. Professor I), conjectures 7roo*T7r\iorrf< t<» he the 
proper reading, which, if not the word originally given by I’hiicy- 
dides, is at least as good a substitute us has hitlHito been pro- 
posed. 

7J. 8. rci re oXXtj, a,-, r. X.) This pas.sage Diiker traii«>lates, 

Pra'tcrea quod dc ceteris hostium rebus in snaiii potestateiii re- 
digendis nulla spes amplius ipds o^tenderetur." In our opinion 
this translation is quite erroneous, ’riiucydidcs does not mean to 
represent the Athenians as any longer aspiring to com] nest. 1’lieir 
generals were now assembled to deliberate on the state of tiicir 
army, and adopt measures for future safety. ’I'liis was gloomy 
enough, l^usuccessful, the soldiers were tired with the siege aifti 
wasted with sickues.s, arising as well from liie seaioii of the ye’aras 
from the marshy -soil of their encampment. Not only were tliev 
dispirited with all these misfortunes, hut even when they looked 
to other things,” r<i rc ciXXa sc. iuiptov, “ they also appeared hope- 
less,” uWXircflrra avroli itjtah'ero. Such is Professc»r D-'s view of the 
passage, and it seems correct. 

78. 5. hvoly ^(outrai e’moctv as, k. t. X.) ** Qua*, sit constructio 

verborum bvoli- beoifaas uKotnv ne.scio, iuai beovatn ad ras vaui stiprs* 
referas, ut'ordo sit, ras vaev, rus /icy, k, t*. X.— fieourras bvo'ty t'ikotriy. 
Qosc constructio vi\ proba videlur. Post ras pity expectaiiduin 
erat Nostrum scripturum fiiissc bvoly teovnas eiKotriv avwXeoav, 
&« 01 l.vpaK6aioig K. r. X.” Such is the Professor's»notc. It occurs 
fo US, however, that the following constructidn of the sentence is 
not far from the troth ; — cat ovXirus re woWovk aveicretyav, ent 
(tcora) rdf ravg, rdf fiiv iroXXdf bUtruiody re coi ^vpi^yayoy card ro 
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trrparuTehoVf ( kot *) eiKotriv vavs) Seovtrar Svoiy, as to the twenty 
wanting t\vo,^i. e. eij^hteen, ns (rawas) oi^vpaKoaioi, k, r. A. These 
the Syraciisiaiis, S:c. With respect to the phrase, bvoiv beovaas 
riWfi', we refer to p. 6'lr ii. (), and to lloogcveen for examples of 
the ornibsioii of \ft, ficv et be, 

SO. 3. This sentence, evidently vitiated, Professor D. has re- 
stored ill the following manner: ms ^icufrrats (n)rj/v IwTvyias, ?/ (rc) 
vard ru 1 / (tl) uvnyicTjs The sagacity ol the Scho- 

liast struck out the correct meaning, hut he, as well as Dukcr, has 
failed in liriiigiiig the text under the strict rules of syntax. 

88. !3. ts uirufuiuy KttOefrriiKairiv, k*. r. X.) Ill this note the Pro- 
fessor appears eminently successful in eliciting the true sense of his 
author, and restoring a pansage wriich former editors had tried in 
vain. Ill ordgr to escape life diiliciilty, Duker has invented the 
substantive aTOkubutevtris, and inserted in the text its dative, 
which, by an anulugy correct enough, he makes inroKiybvyevtret. 
This he ciiiplo>s ti> govern ri'xr/>, and translates both by “ teme- 
rJlate for! nine.” --Pr<*fessor I). gi\cs firoarcSoriWoi'r^'?, a reading 
not on[> in stiict conforiiiily with the author's stvle, but which at 
the same time brings out a modt correct meaning. IJis words are, 
*'tt consinulio et leniporis ratio postulare \ideiitur uTuvtvf erei/- 
<rocr(», tluoil dedi and be immediately adds ; ** IJbenter ovrws, 
quod e participii termiiiatione iiatiim esse jiidico, ejecissem si licu- 
isset." This remark, with submission to the learned Professor, 
might, ue think, lla\e been spared; at least some reason should 
have tieeii assigned for this hostility to eern/s: certain it is that 
ovrMi oTbM are used in a .similar collucatiun h\ the best authors ; 
thus Plato in Pined. ]>. '22S. yvv iibtf rruiny t^oi d/s aKrjOCts rroXv 
k'fmritrrdy t (rny ovraot, «’ijrco> bvi ufiai Xdyfty, and again, p. ‘’.Oti, fit^riov 
mn ‘travTus fitiWuv qvtms uttui^ oios rt ft. Ill his cmeinlation, Dukcr 
seems to have been misled hy the transkitioii of Valla, “ net* tarn 
aiifiaratui Suo conlidimt, quaiii (id quod possent) temeritate fortu- 
me, nt ant. ’'Ac. ; l«it of tins translation lliidson in his preface thus 
writes: ** Sed incuriani ct negligciitiam (graviori ciiim verbo uti 
non libet) suniinam ubique prodit,” sc. l..iiurenlius Valla. 

S8. 0. koi vo^iffM/irc, K. T. With respect to the latter clause, 
which the Professor has rendered difl’ereiitly from any other trans- 
lator, we sec no })rcs.siiig necessity for the change, since the sense 
generally given to it agrees siitlicieiitly with the syntax of the 
wprds, as well as the sentiments of the speaker. To Xeyoneyov, 
every one knows, is iisually*takeii for wtrvep Xiyerai. 

91.8. iroXvv Tov uywi/a, k. t. X.) Duker, whose penetration led 
him to the correct sense of this passage, had nut yet firmness enough 
to substitute vvyrn^iv for Considering the obvious im- , 

propriety of this latter 'term. Professor D. lias done well to prefer 
in his text what no doubt Thucydides gave. ** Sclioliastes,’* ait 
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Duk.» ** etiam in ipso Tbucydide Ivvraaiv non Ifttrrtiffiv videtur 
legissc.” 

95. 9- ^ovoa Ttva, n. r. \.) This passage, more than usually 
obscure. Professor 1). has explained witlrnuich accuracy and per- 
spicuity. — Of the references at the close 6f the note, the first is 
erroneous, and the other is unsuitable. 

Before taking leave of the notes on the extract from '^riiiicydides, 
we beg to state in a few' words our opinion of it as a whole." With 
regard to the fejrt of the seventh book, the Professor ha*'* cxlohilcd 
it to his .students in the most ameiideil and riiaslised .st\ie th.it ini.s 
yet appeared; whilst his notes display Uiroii^hiiut talent and learn* 
iiig, patient research and useful illustration. He has grappled willi 
every ditiiciilty, and has seldom faded, i it her hy Mime happx cmi- 
jecture or correct reasoning, to rt‘iii<^ve it. At tilings we ha\e dif- 
fered from iiiiii ; but, when exeetlencies predomiiiateil so much, we 
directed our efiurts rather to find occasions ctf hlatne than otiier- 
wise. 


FAliLES OF JilDFAl. 


'JVie ra/i’ontr, 

Tt is reported that a Satrap, celebrated for his power, distin- 
guished by his Dol>iiii\ ami * \celleiit (pinlities, had a wife, whose 
beauty was the lo^s of the ln'art, anti eliarins excited trou- 

ble in the wot hi. 

Her lips gave life "liil more than the ^ater of the stream of ex- 
istence, ^iid her luotilii was sweeter than liie purest sugar. 

I 

/ trscs. 

“ Her countenriiiee had the splendor of lire, her checks the 
brilliancy of the siiwrcd wave, her eyelids wcie arches, tiie ghinccs 
<if her eyes, arrows, and bx means of these arches and of these 
arrows, she had made slavr,s of a thousand heartn.'' 

To thU degree of high approbation and of charms she uiiit'^ 
the beauty of modesty and of virtue: she hud adorned with the 
freckle of abstinence and piety her cheeks, which excited distur- 
bance ill the heart. ^ 

rerjf’*. 

** Her exes, closed to all things in the w'orhl, were concealed 
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behind the veil of chastity ; never had a mirror seen, even from a 
distance, hef ravishing attractions. What did 1 say? She feared 
the society of her shadow ! 

• 

This Satrap had a pa^e from the country of Balkh, who perform- 
ed for him the functions of falconer; he had neither manners nor 
reticence, and did not guarantee the atmosphere of his heart from 
libertinu^e and corruption. 

One day this ynuii;; man cainc to look at this virtuous lady, and 
jrislantly the bird of his heart was caught in the net of love. 

Distracted in hiriiself, heyiioved the riu"' of union in vain ; the 
gate of meeting opened not to iiiin : in vain did lie employ stratagem 
and address: it was all to no purpose. When the page saw that 
his hopes wer^* frustrateil, lie^uught (as is the custom with perverse 
souls) t(» invent some .^trataueiii against tiii>i virtuous lady, and had 
recour''e to an imposture to cover her with Alianie. 

He honidit of a sport'>iin)n two parrots and began to teacli one 
f.r them, ill the l.iiigiiii!.e of B.tlkh, to say, “ I stne the porter He 
with the mistrtus o) the hoiisi and to t!K*ollier, “ but as for me 
/ ,s(n/ tint hi 

In a week these parrots had learned their respective phrases. 

One flaN wlieii the Satrap w:i> in the bancjnetiiig hall, seated 
upon the couch of ci'inersalioii, with his heart disengaged from all 
rare, the falconer enlcn*d, and oflered him the parrots us a present. 

'I'hi' parrots hejiftn to talk with tiiildiiess, repeating these two 
phrases as they had Imh o iiistrneteil. 

'I'lie Satr:i)i wa'* not ac(|iiamted with the hnmiiagc ofRalkh, but 
he was ihhiihtcd to hear the lleMbihty of tiieir voices and the 
charmitit! words which they prtuiouiiccd. and after Inning familiar- 
ised hmisi lf with these miuiuIs, lie Iraiisferud the birds to his wife, 
that -she might lake care^of them, riie poor woman, who also 
did not uilderstaiul the iaiignago ot' these birds, brought them up, 
and llius caicss<f(Ucticmu s >\lu» bore the appearance of friends. 

I'he Satrap, at length, took so iinich pleasure in the prating of 
ihe^c parrots, that he aluiiidoiied the inebriating sound of the lute 
and the \oliiptuous rpiaveriiig of the guitar, to lend liis ear to this 
vivifying harmony. 

One day the ]>rople of Ralkli came to ^isit him : tlie Satrap has- 
tened to likvc the parrots brought into the apartment of hospitality.^ 
Xhese birds, according to their custom, liegaii to articulate the two 


* That is to sav, the knocker of ihc door ; in the Kast the doors have 
a ring to knock wi^i. instead of a Icnocker or a hell. 

*■ The Arab**, wlio are generally consulcrcd one of the most ancient* 
nations of the Kast, •have a separate apartment in their houses appro- 
priated exclusively to strangers, travellers, &c. which is called Bui-derff 
or the gue.*a-rooiTi, or liospitality-room» 
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phrases which they had been respectively taught ; but they had 
scarcely uttered these words when the strangers, confounded with 
what they had just heard, looked upon one another, and finally 
bowed their heads with shame. The Satrap seeing that the ilaiiie 
of rejoiciii!; among his friends was extinct,** and that the intoxica- 
tion of contentment among his hosts was changed into stupor and 
reflection, wished to know the cause, and strongly insisted in liis 
demand ; it was to no purpose that the guests excused themselves, 
he would not admit their excuses. 

The most courageous amongst them then addressed him thus: 
“ Without doubt yin know not what ^hese birds utter.*’ ** No,” 
replied the Satrap, I do not comprehend what they say, but 1 
love and take pleasure in hearing their words, which appear to win 
so many hearts ; to.li me then the iiieitiiing of these words.*' 

Verses, 

“ I have not seen Solomon* even in my dreams, how then should 
I understand the hiiiguuge of birds 

Then the guests after hiding repealed tin w<irds whieli the 
parrots hud uttered, explained the meaniiii: of them to the Satrap. 

The latter immediately quitting his gla^^ : “ .My dear i’rieiid>,’‘ 
said he, “ excuse me, 1 did not iiiidei!»tand wlial these birds »uid, 
but lunv that i know their nieuiiiug it would be impossible to ex- 
cuse nixself. It is not the custom in our town to eat in a iioiisr 
where the wife is dissolute or ill-mautn red.” Tlieii the young fal- 
coner excluiiiied, “ 1 have often seen wlial lhe.se birds speak of, I 
bear witne^js to it.'* 

At these words the Satrap ornered his wife to be jint to death; 
but the latter, who had been informed of the order, sen! a iiiesseii- 
ger to him, charging him to say to the Salraji, “ iM\ iorO and 
my powerful master.'** 

J'erses. 

** Whether my death be agreeable to ^ou, or my life, wbatevei 
you order I submit to it with resignation, but thiiik seriously on 
this uiattLT, and be not too precipitate ; do not hasten to put iiie to 
death because J am in your power, for the wise ihiuk that in all 
matters, but above all, when there is u shedding of hlocAl, it is in- 
dispensable to reflect seriously ; for if capital punishtnciit becomes 
necessary, it can be inflicted at any time ; but, if by ]>rccipitatidii 
ieath be inflicted on the iiiiioccnf. and it should afterwards be 
discovered that the punishment was not merited, the reparation of 

• 

The Orientals assert that Solomon understood tfie language of birds. 

Eipr^ftioa in the East to show obedience and entire submission. 
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this error is within the circle of possibility, and such an injus- 
tice weighs heavily for ever on the bead of him who had rendered 
himself guilty of the execution." 

After iiaving heard Uifs message, the Satrap gave orders that 
his wife should be brought into his presence, and thus addressed 
her: ** 'J'hese parrots partake not of the nature of man, their dis- 
course, therefore, camic»t proceed from hatred or from malevolence; 
they declare what they have witnessed, and besides, the falconer 
says that he has seen what these birds have declared ! This is not 
a trifle that can be excused with tine words; if the fault hath been 
committed no pardon can Im expected." 

“ It is right to investigate respe<;ting my conduct," replied the 
bride, “ and when this matter shall be perfectly iinilerstood then, 
if 1 merit de^tli, thou wilt drder it to be inflicted." “ But how 
are we to clear it I" aaid the Satrap. “ Mnijuire of the people of 
Balkli," she replied, ** if, besides these two phrases, the birds know 
any other or not ; if it be discovered that they know only these 
.Minis, It will be easy to convince yoursgif that this shameless 
libertine, who, not being aide to succeed in his criniinal views and 
insane desires, which he had formed against me, had taught them 
llie^e words. If, on the eontrary, they can repeat other phrases, it 
will bejfist in yni to spill iny hlood. What do I say I It will be no 
longer permitted that 1 should live." The Satrap then directed 
all his attention to investigate this affair, and on the other hand, 
the guests iMiiplovefI during three days, all their eftbrts to discover 
the Iriitli ; hut the parrots could pronounce only these two phrases I 
W'lieii it wa^ ascertained that the woman was iiiiioeent, the Satrap 
ac(|iiittetl her of the penalty of des^th, and ordered the page to be 
conducted to him ; the latter immediattdy hastened to present 
liiiiiself, witli the falcon on his fist. “ W’iekcd traitor," exclaimed 
the wife, ' Jiast thou seeii*iiie do any thing contrary to that which 
(iAd approves?" **Ves," retdied lie, “1 have seen wjjat these 
birds haw deelait^l." lie had no sooner pronounced these words 
than the falcon whicli he had in his fist, flew' in hit face, and 
plucked out his eyes with his beak. “ 'riieii," said the wife, “ there 
IS the reeompense, destined t<i those who pretend to have seen what 
they have not seen. I'lie evil is punished by a similar evil." 

THE BEAR AND THE GARDENER.' 

• 

A gardener possessed a garden more agreeable and more volup- 
tuous than the most celebrated gardens of the East. The various 
species of trees were as beautiful as the varied plumage of the 


' The fable of the bear and the lover of gardens of La Fontaine is an 
imitation of this. • * 
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peacock, and the thousand varieties of flowers had. the brilliancy 
of the crown of Kaous.' The surface of its soil resembled the 
cheek of a beauty elegantly attired, and the zephyr of its atmos- 
phere was perfumed like the magazine of a merchant of aromatics. 
Its boughs, loaded with fruit, were bowed down like an old man 
overwhelmed with age, and its sweet and embalmed fruits were 
matured without the heat of tire. Their diflerent species, whether 
of spring or of autumn, were freshness and savour itself ; its apples 
resembled the chin of enchantress beauties with boilies of silver, 
having the most agreeable color ami the most delicious perfume. 
Their vivid color, at a distance, gave Hiem the appearanee of bril- 
liant lamps, suspended upon tr^^es. What shall I say of its pear> ? 
Their extreme sweetness made them resemble vioU of Migar 
suspended in flit* air. — its cjuiiiccs, elotlied witli down, like tlie 
Sopliis wtio rise during the iiiglit, pule, and look out of the window 
of the monastery of the creation; and their exterior, stained with 
dust, recalled to the aching hearts of lo\eis the desire of tlieir 
beloved. The or.iuges, like golden balls, gliiti red in the bosom 
of the leaves, like the luminous globe of tlic miii in tiie miclst of 
the bright vault of the heaven; and the perfume of its citrou') \v«ts 
amongst the principal pleasures ol the ganleii, !»% ijs bv.cirniiee, 
which elevated llie heart by its exhidalion, winch ( ivulril pleiiNure 

One might Mty of it< poiugiauates, *«imiiiir to tiie llp^ ol a xouu^ 
beant\ that Miiile<%, that lleaven, an akliMiiisi acafteied nibiCH 
ill the fire to prove them. 

Oil one side were seen peaches so fresh and suc*cuK-iil, lli.it llu‘ 
most delicious juice distilled from lliem before lliev were pul to 
the mouth; on the other side, ineoinparable tigs, winch roNemhled 
agreeable pastry, composed of the &t i-iU of tin. po}»j)\ luid sn';ai 
candy. There w'eie <;ohleii grape-, whose heaiily had bei-ii de- 
scribed by the pen of Wisdom, in tliat page of the Koran win re we 
read these words : •' we inaile eorii and crapes grow there." 

There were, incloiis, like globes of gold, cu\eied with a leiidei 
down, similar to that on the cheek- of yimlh ; .-uch as were com- 
parable to the full moon, wbiili appears on the horizon, the color 
of glass. One \va’» satisfied on seeing them that they would beui 
away the ball of mail ^ on the fruits of Paradise. 

Every tree so captivated this gardener, that he llnnight neither 
of bis father nor of bis ciiildreii, but passed bis life in delightful 
retirement in this garden, lie iiiii.-hed, however, by bi iug d's- 
gusted with the weariiieas of solitude, *aiid of the privation of the 
balm of friendship. 


* Kauus, or Caika ms, king of Persia, of the l'2tb Dynasty, called the 
Caiauide Dynasty. 

* Zii allhsion to the game of mail, much used in the East — the prize. 
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VERSES. 

This {ranlcii is full of rnsi's ami violets. “ What is that to n^* ? 
Alas ! 1 see there no fgclul.** At leii^iii, with the heart woiiii(ic;ri 
uilli isolaterl sorrow, he went out to walk in the desert, and bc»aii 
to pass over the foot of a niouiifaiii, whose exttMit, like the vast 
expansive held of hope, had no hounds: a inosl hideous and mon- 
strous hear, hy ehance, had taken the same road, and from the 
same motive. They were no sooner met, than hv reasiui of their 
iniilual resetnidaiiee, the ehaiii of friendship put itself in niotion, 
and the heart of the gardt'fier found itself disposed to the society 
of the hear. • 

• IWses. 

Kvery atom in the earth and in the heavens is to the atom of 
its kind* as straw to aniher. 'i'lic damned attract the damned, 
tlie blessed atfraet the hles'>ed ; pure men delight in (ture wine, 
men of had character drink the dre^s. A vain man is suited to 
xain nun, as a man of genius is delighted with a man of genius. 
Those x\lio i»cciipy theinseUes with eternity loxe to have for coni- 
(tanioii; tllo^e wlio thndv on eternity. 

'fhe hear having iee< jveil fioiii the gardener such raresscs as he 
ha<l never before leceived from anyone, devoted himself entirely 
to liis friendship, jiud at the first sign of invitation he followed 
liim, aiul <-ame to that garden which resembled puradisr. Concord 
having hetn esialdished between them hy benetits, and the gift of 
these agreeable iVuils, the sprig of friendship look root in the soil 
of their heart: they were frequetitU in a corner of the garden, 
always satisfied with finding themselves together. Whenever the 
excess of faligiu* impell^l the gardener to repose tlie head of in- 
rioleiiee ui the shade of refreshnieiit, on the couch of repose, the 
i/ear from atleiituiii and by attacliinciit to his friend lay near his 
cushion, and drove away the Hies from his person. 

** No,” said he,“l will not suffer the Hies to cover the face of the 
object 1 adore." 

One <lay, a< cordiiig to custom, the gardener having reclined 
himself, fell asleep ; a great quantity of dies collected about his 
person; Uie hear began to drive them away, but it was in vain, for 
they immediately returned. If he drove them away oil one side, 
rliey immediutely (ixed on jlie other. Exasperated, the hear took up 
a Slone of a luiiidred weight, and in saying to himself, 1 will kill 
tlieiii, he threw it on the couiitenaiicc of the unfortunate gardener. 


' It is w'cll knuvAi by the merchants uf amber that it attracts straw, 
anti this is the criterion by which they distinguish true frqin sophisti- 
cated umber. * 
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The flies received from it no harm, but the head of ^he agricultu- 
rist was bruised to the earth. 

Therefore have the wise said, that in every circumstance, an 
intelligent enemy is preferable to an igncn-ant friend. 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE 
HEBREJV BIBLE. 


Letter 11 . — ICoRtimedfrom No. LI. p. OG.] 

If the Various Readings are so niimerons, not only in the Mss. 
but also in the editions of the Hebrew Bible, ns was stated iu 
iiiy last letter/ scarcely a doubt can exist as to the benefit hkcly 
to result from a careful collation of them, for the amendment of 
those passages which have suffen^d from the defects of Mss, or 
the errors of transcribers. 

The splendid work of Dr. Kennicott, of which a short account 
was given in my lust letter, was soon followed by a similar pub- 
lication by Dc Rossi, professor of the Oriental languages in 
the H niversity of Parma. De Rossi collated no less than Gy 1 
Mss. of the Hebrew Bible in bis own library, and in other 
parts of Europe, besides 315 editions/ De Rossi s work is 
not exactly on the plan of Kennicott’s.^ It does not contain the 
Hebrew text, but refers to the text of Vander Hooght, uhicli 
is also adopted as the groundwork of Kennicotfs collation. 
Neither does it comprise all the various readings of the Mss., 
but only those which the author thought worthy of note, many 
of which he has likewise supported by the authority <»f the an- 
cient versions, and the Jewish commentators. He has also cti- 


' Class. Journ. No. LI. p. 63. 

^ I have noticed two trifling rrrors in IJgrtwcil lJurne’s very vahiabTe 
Introduction to the study of the Holy Scriptures. Hr slates that 479 
Mss. and 288 printed editions were collated for I)c Rossi's work. The 
number mentioned in the first volume of Dc Rossi is 479 tre his own 
Jihraty, nn6 tlO codices exteri : the remaining 236 INIjss. and 87 editions 
are mentioned in the supplement published in 1798, or at least with the 
date of 1798, not 1799, as Hartwell Horne states. 9ee De Rossi, Vol. i. 
p. 185— 1&5. Supplem. p, 143. 
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of the Hebrew Bible. 

riched his mrk by many valuable critical dissertations. He 
differs from Keniiicott in some details of criticism, but entirely 
agrees with him as to the state of the Hebrew text, and adds 
many important readings to those already discovered by that 
acute and indefatigable critic. The first volume of De Rossi’s 
work was published at Parma, A. D. 1784, with the following 
title, r aria Lectiones Veterh Testamenti ex immensa Mss, 
edilorumque Codicum congerie ' hausta, et ad Samar, textum^ 
ad vetustiss, versionesj ad accuratiores sacra critica f antes ac 
leges examinatorn'* 'Pfae Scjiolia Critica, or supplement, form- 
ing a .0th and concluding volume, was published in 1798. 1 

am not aware of any extensive colfatioii of Hebrew Mss. since 
the piiblicatioi 4 Rossi’l supplemental volume. In 1806, 

Dr. Buchanan, Vico-provost of the college of Calcutta, col- 
lected some valuable Hebrew and Syriac Mss. in the south of 
India, and presented them in 1812, to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Amongst them is a synagogue roll of the Pentateuch, 
which was collated by Mr. Yeates. This collation, however, 
threw no new light on tlic subject of Hebrew criticism. Mr. 
Yeates’s, well-executed collation,” says Mr. Hamilton, in bis 
Codex Criticus, '' has shown, that, except inasmuch as it con- 
firms the opinion maintained by Kennicott and De Rossi, that 
all synagogue rolls are formed on the same model, it adds no- 
thing to our Biblical Mss. Whoever compares their collations 
with that of Mr. Yeates, will easily perceive that these rolls not 
only agree with each other, but with some of the worst readings 
of the printed text. This is no proof of the absolute integrity 
of the Hebrew text ; it only teaches us to ascribe to all these 
rolls a common origin.”* *£ven during the progress of Dr. Ken- 
nicott’s collation, the partial result of his labors was applied to 
the important pur[lbse of amending the text of the Hebrew Bible, 
and improving our English version. Bishop Louth, who first 
directed the powers of Dr. Kennicott’s mind to the improvement 
of the printed Hebrew Text, had sagacity enough to appreciate 
the value of his collation, and skill and taste enough to avail 
himself of ks assistance in his elegant version of the sublimest of 
the Hebrew prophets. Other Biblical translators followed his 
example ; and Newcome, Blaney, Wintle, Horsley, all applied 
the various readings collated by Kennicott for the correction of 
that portion of the Hebrew text which they respectively trans- 


* Codex Criticus o&the Hebrew bible, by the Rev. G. Hamilton, lec- 
tor of Killermoah. See also a paper on the Buchanan roll by the writer 
of this letter, CL JL Nu. xv. p. 1 1. • 

VOL. XXVIII. Cf.Jl. NO. LV. B 
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On the Various Readings, ^c. 

lated. A work of a more comprehensive nature wi^ soon under- 
taken ; and, at the suggestion of Breitkopf, a new edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, with readings selected from the collations 
of Kennicott and De Rossi, was begun*bg Doedcrieir, and com- 
pleted by Meisner, A. D. 1793.* But though a useful manual 
to those who have not access to the larger works of Kennicott 
and De Rossi, the paper and type are bad, and it is by no means 
free from errors of the press. In the year 1806, a Hebrew 
Bible, containing the principal various readings, was published 
at Vienna, by Prof. Jahn. The follojving account of this work is 
extracted from the 3d volume j[>f Hartwell Horne's Introduction 
to the critical Study of the Scriptures. Prof. Jahn has long 
been distinguished for his successfdl cultivation of Oriental lite- 
rature. In this edition the text is very distinctly printed, the 
principal Hebrew points are retained, and he has given a copious 
selection of the most important various readings. His divisions 
into sections are judiciously made."^ 1 have already observed, 
that many portions of the Scriptures have been translated by He- 
brew scholars of our own country, with selections from the 
various readings, but no attempt was made in England, for 
many years after tlie publication of Kennicott's and De Rossi*s 
collations, to amend the whole text of the Hebrew Bible, by the 
aid of the various readings. This interesting work w'as at length 
undertaken by Mr. Boodiroyd, and was published, 1 think, from 
the year 1810 to 1816, in numbers or parts, with the following 
tide : " Biblia Hebraica, or the Hebrew Scriptures of the 0/5 
Testament j without points, after the text of Kennicott, with 
the chief various readings selected from his collation of Hebrew 
Mss., from that of De Rossi, and from the Ancietit Versions, 
accompanied with English notes, critical, philosophical, and 
explanatory, ttcJ' This work is printed in % good type, con- 
tains most of the best readings, and a valuable selection of 
critical and explanatory notes; but its merits are considerably 
diminisfaed by the inaccuracy with which it is executed. The 
year 1821, produced a short digest of the various readings by 
the Rev. G. Hamilton, Rector of Killermogh, with this title, 
** Codex Critkm of the Hebrew Bible, wherein Van Der 
HooghVe text is corrected from the Hebrew Mss,, collated by 
Kennicott and De Rossi, and from the ancient versions : being 
an attempt to form a standard text of the Old Testament 
In this work, the readings whibh were considered by the author 

■!■ ■■ ■■ ! ■ - 

• * Preface to Doedericir and Meisner’s Hebrew Bible. 

* Horne’s Introd. Vol.*iii. ji. 131 . 
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preferable toUlie common Hebrew text, are inserted in hollow 
letters, and the authorities by which they are supported are 
given in the margin. A^s die two last works are particularly 
interesting to the Englilli Biblical student, 1 propose, in a third, 
and probably a concluding letter, to give a fuller account of these ^ 
two works, and to state what is still wanting for the correction 
of the Hebrew text. 

KIMCHL 

Falmouth^ May, 1823. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM ; 

Dit^ ‘mn tt» jtfos Sav-m wrroa ntfr 

... “ T v; ; V t'; - *• T «: 

rrtrr'; Gen. iv. ee. 

T : 


This verse in the Jl^nglish version is rendered thus : And to 
Seth, to him also there was horn a son ; and he called his name 
Enos ; then began men to call upon the name of the Lord.^* J f 
we compare the whole of this passage with all that precedes it, 
we are not able to understand it, if we follow the English trans- 
lation ; because, if we render began, it would imply that 

no person liad before that time called upon the name of the 
Almighty : but w'c^nd that Adam, and Eve, and Cain,* spoke 
with the Almighly; that Cain and Abel offered to die Almighty; 
and that the Eternal Being spoke to Cain and reprimanded him ; 
and in the verse immediately preceding the above, it is said that 
the wife of Adam called the name of her son Cheth, saying. 
For the Almighty has appointed me another seed instead of 
Abel, wIionlT Cain slew.” If we consider that the greatest part 
of t^e Proper Names in the Bible are expressive of certain cir- 
cumstances, and that the inftne correspouds with the verb 

bdng weak, or ill, as we find, Psalm Ixix. 21. and 

other places, by which, doubtless, a great part of the Hebrew 
commentators are led : and, as it is given by tradition that 
the age of Enos was a very wicke^l and idolatrous age?, com- 
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monly called, ‘lV7, or the age of Enos, tlie^ is no doubt 

v; 

that ^rr, being derived, from the Piel to make com- 

mon, to make profane, implies vnhol^, ^impure, unclean y pro- 
fane: that is to say, the worship due only to the Supreme 
Being was exercised to creatures, in other words, that idolatry 

was introduced. So we find Gen. xlix. 4. thou hast de- 

Jiledy thou hast profaned: Ez. xxviii/ 16. and I will 

consider thee profane. Lev.,\xi. 9. ^nn ^3 IHS itf'K J131 

And the daughter of any priest if she profane herself by whor- 
ingy Lev. xxi. 4. to profane hhnselfy Ez. xxii. 20. 

and I am profanedy Ez. xx, profnnedy or polluted. 

The passage according to our opinion should be rendered 
thus : Then the calling on the name of the Eternal Being began 
to be profanedy that is, they called creatures gods. 

According to the English translation, we should nave the 
same difficulty in Genesis, vi. 1. which is in Hebrew, 

roTMn on«ri ^inrns. 

tt“;t ^ “ ttt •• •• 

This verse is rendered in the English version thus, And it 
came to passy when men began to multiply y* Sic. if we now 
consider, 1. That mankind began to multiply immediately after 
the creation, that the Lord blessed the man, and said, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply,” the question naturally presents itself, 
why it is said, they began now to multiply f • , 

2. Tf we consider the 3rd verse, w’here th.*5 Eternal Being is 
represented as saying, My Spirit shall not always strive con- 
cerning man,” we could not perceive why the Eternal Being 
was discontented with him : but if we translate the word 

began to profane, the verse would be rendered thus : ** It was 
when men began to profane in multiplying upon tJ^ surface of 
the ground ; — that is, mankind did not distinguish between a 
natural and allowed manner of multiplying, and an unnatural 
manner, forbidden by nature itself. Tiie same difficulty would 
also be avoided in the translation of Gen. ix. 20, which is in the 
Hebrew as follows : 0*13 HOIKH IChbt fO 

VT TT-JT • VT- 

This vqrse is rendered thus in the authorised English version: 
And Noah began to be aHiusbandman/’ &c. In the Hebrew, 
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iit'itber tlii» lerse^ nor its connexion^ gives this sense to the idea, 
for it would then be rendered thus, Noah began a husband- 
man,” as the verb could^ only be understood, which in this con- 
struction of the Hebrc% would be extremely difficult, nor would 
there be any sense in it. But if we translate he began to 

• j* 1 * 

profane^ in place of he began^ it would read thus : And Noah 
a$ a husbandman began to profane: Ite planted a vineyard*' 
Because after the flood he ought not to have begun his business 
by planting a vineyard. 

So likewise would be Letter understood Gen. x. 8. 9*; the 
Hebrew ofviliicli is as follows: VtH HVI tTDJ 18^31 

^ ; ■ V -T ; 

iiojs TDK' rftT 'js*? Tarraa rrrrKiin : pM3 naa 

-T** •• - T : • ■- I - TT •••TT • :• 

:rrtrp'a9S*n-ta3 

If this passage were rendered as in the English version, And 
Ciisli begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the earth, 
.lie >vas SI mighty hunter before the Loid: wherefore, it is said, 
Even as* Nimrod the iiiighty hunter before the Lord;” we are 
obliged to understand that, before Nimrod, there was no govern- 
ment, which cannpt have been the case, because the Eternal 
Being said to Noah and his children, after the flood, chap. ix. 
G. ** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed tlierefore, we are obliged to conclude that there were 
judges and mighty [lersons who rould, and who did, execute 
the commands of the Eternal Being ; it is, therefore, certain, 
that Nimrod was not, afid could not be, the first, who had 
the power of governing, and w ho could refrain to execute jus- 
tice ; but if we translate the %vord VlH he began to profane^ 

it would read thus; And Cush begot Nimrod. He began to 
render it profane to be a powerful one on the earth” (because 
he abused his heavenly powder) ; and tliis is the reason why he 
was called^*11D3, Nimrod^ which in Hebrew implies, we will 
rebels from the root 110 Marad,he rebelled: and this isproba- 

• -T 

bly the reason w’hy the grealter part of the Hebrew commeutators 
accused him of having persuaded mankind to idolatry ; (although 
that which follows is an Hebrew griticism of itself separately, and 
we are obliged to Connect it with this, in order to give the w'hole * 
passage plainly ;) and the word *TO tsayid, huntings implies not 

only what we call hunting of bcastii^ but fo persuade Aiankind 
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to a certain aioii because tsaj^id seems to correipond with the 
idea of overpowering, either by corporeal force, or by mental 
measures, as wc find, Gen, xxv. 28. 

• T« V T ;• 

1^11, which in the English bible is rendered, And Jacob 

loved Esau, because he did eat of his venison.” But if wc con- 
sider that the Hebrew language abounds with double meanings, 
as already observed in a former part of these criticisms, we shall 
find here a most beautiful and sublime one, if we refer to tlu' 
preceding verse, which is in Hebrew* Onyan 

cMi jrt', and is rendered in 

r T I T • - V T • , 

the English version thus : And the boys grew, and Esau 
was a cunning hunter, a man of the field, and Jacob was a 
plain man dwelling in tents.” Every one who is able to 
judge must allow, that the two clauses are contrary the one 
to the other; therefore no one can doubt that the words 
Dn ini]>Jy a sincere 7nan, a righteous man, and conse- 
quently, the predicate of Esau must imply the contiary: and 
this is certainly so, if we understand by the expression TS per- 
suading, and the w'liole of both verses may be translated tlius : 

And the boys grew up — Esau became a man who knew how 
to persuade — a man of the field, (that is to say, a man of the 
world — u man who did not stay at home, but conversed with 
others:) but Jacob w^as a plain man, dwelling in tents: (that is, 
a man who was upright, because he was a domesticated man, 
and not corrupted by conversation with others:) Isaac loved 
Esau because he persuaded (that is, he deceived) with his 
mouth.” We will now return to Gen. x. 9., and add, that 
the word '*^^7/liph>iah, implies, not only before^ but sometimes, 

against, as In Gen. vi. 11. '39*? p«rT riTOfni which 

• V;T «; * TTT .. T . - 

in the English Bible is thus rendered : ITie earth also was 
corrupt before God.” The word before is similar tb the phrase 
in his sight, that is, agaimi his witl : the whole verse would be 
better rendered as follows; ‘‘ And* Cush begot Nimrod;' be 
began to render it profane to be a powerful one on the earth : 
he was a powerful persuader against the Eternal Being ; there- 
fore- it is said, ^ Even as Nimrod, a powerful persuader against 
the Eternal Being.' ” The same remark^ are applicable to 

Gem. XI. 6. .Rin fins nsitn ms oy in rrtrr nosn 
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• whi^h in the English bible is rendered thus : “ And the 

Lord said, Behold the people is one, and they have all one lan- 
guage ; and this they begin to do.” This rendering has no sense 
in it, for it implies, fliat, because they were one people, and 
had but one language, they ought not to do so, and the punish- 
ment of the Supreme Being would not exist in preventing it, 
which could not be expected from die Supreme Being ; but if we 
translate the word this began to profane them, \vc should 

render the passage thus : ^^^The Eternal Being said, Behold one 
people, and one language to them^all : and this began to profane 
them in order to act thus and therefore the Supreme Being 
scattered tliom and ronfusecT their language. 


ON THE AFRICA OF PETRARCH. 


Fhere are no subjects on which Petrarch more delights to 
expatiate, than the transitory nature of human fame, and 
tlic fallibility of human expectations. Could we imagine 
this “ frail good man ” raised for a while from the dead, 
with all his old earthly feelings about him, with what an 
emphasis of astonishment mfght we fancy him reiterating 
his favorite maxims, in the view of his own literary des- 
tiny. Witli what cheqlbercd feelings of exultation and dis- 
appointment would he, whose love of praise, an^ morbid 
sensibility to tluf slightest manifestations of censure or con- 
tempt, equalled those of Rousseau himself, survey, amidst 
the strange and multifarious changes of these latter times — 
the revolutions in religion and politics— the diffusion of 
learning over countries in his own time ignorant and bar- 
barous — his own country almost alone unchanged, still un- 
happy and disunited as of old, and a slave by its own 
compulsion ” to native or foreign despots — ^how would he 
be surprised to Icam, that his literary reputation rested 
almost exclusively on that part of his works which he him- 
self least valued ; and that the epithet invaluable,” at-^ 
tached to his Latin writings by a great modern writer, had* 
not sufficed to aliract to them the attention of the learned 
world ! Least of all, sensible as Jic appears to have become 
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latterly to the faults of his Latin poetry, vronl^ he be pre- 
pared for the utter oblivion into which the present poem 
has fallen ; or would he easily believe, that the work, on 
which he at one time rested his renowL, should have failed 
even of obtaining^ the melancholy notoriety of Chapelain*s 
Pucelle, or Blackmore’s Arthur ! No work ever enjoyed a 
higher reputation in its own day, even while unpublished, 
and known only in fragments; its completion was expected 
by scholars as the crowning achievement of the first writer 
of the age; portions of it were handed almut in the literary 
world, unknoun to the antl)or ; crowned heads interceded 
for a sight of the unfinished wonder ; and when after his 
death the manuscript was in danger of being lost, nothing 
could exceed the anxiety felt on the occasion by the republic 
oHetters. ^ But it is a common error with the mass of man- 
kind to mistake talent of a particular kind for general abi- 
lity ; and the vanity of authors themselves co-operates in 
the decision of partial friends, and an ill-jndgiiig public. 
Hence it is, that so many men, calculated to shine in 
other branches of poetry, have wasted their powers., on the 
chimerical attempt of writing an epic poem. Such a pro- 
pensity is particularly visible in the Latin poets of modern 
times, though it is not confined to them. ** In our owti lan- 
guage, the instances of a similar delusion arc numerous. 
Not to speak of actual failures, it is probable that little 
would have been added eithc^r to the reputation of the poets 
themselves, or (except, perhaps, in the first-mentioned in- 
stance) to the public stock of inteHectual enjoyment, had 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, and others who might be named, 
carried into execution their respective epic projects. 

The Africa was conceived and begun in the author’s 35th 
year, amidst the solitudes of Vaucluse. He had been from 
his earliest years an enthusiastic admirer of ancient Roman 
virtue, and his imagination had been more especially fas- 
cinated by the heroism and exploits of Scipio Africanus ; 
a character certainly more calculated than almosrany other 
in antiquity, to attract the admiration of a youthful mind. 
From the manner in which he speaks of his design, it Is 
obvious, that he was not aware of the existence of a poem 
by Silius Italicus on the same subject “ Ennium de Sci- 
« pione multa scripsisse non est dubium, reidi et impolito, 
ut ait Valerius, stylo. Cultior tamen dc jllius rebus liber 
JMtricus non apparct De hoc igitur utcunqiie canere in- 
stitui. Such was his ank^r in prosecuting this favorite 
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design, tlia% one of his friends, ivho seems to have exer- 
cised a certain degree of authority over him, was obliged 
to interdict him the use of pen and ink for ten days, through 
fear of injury to his behlth. Petrarch obeyed, though with 
great reluctance: the first day appeared insupportably long; 
on the second, he was affiicted with a head-ache which 
lasted till night ; on the third, symptoms of fever began to 
appear; so that his friend was obliged to revoke the pro- 
hibition, and restore the poet to his books and his hesdth. 
Compelled by other avqcations to suspend his design, he 
resumed it after the lapse of many years, and brought it to 
a conclusion with a rapidity which surprised even himself. 
It remained jnirevised at liis death, and was accordingly 
ordered by him to be destroyed. From tlic immense num- 
ber of errata,’ amounting on an average (o one in every two 
or three lines, it appears, that either the transcriber of the 
copy from which it was printed, or the corrector of the 
press, was a very illiterate person. 

It is not Avith an intention of disputing the Axrdict passed 
’ by the Uiamcd world on tliis unfortunate work, that we now 
call the attention of our readers to the Africa. It is, in 
truth, a tedious, declamatory perforniancc, destitute of 
almost all the elements Avhich constitute an epic poem ; 
the story is meagre in the extreme, and most inartificially 
constructed, oscillating between the two extremes of dry his- 
torical detail and awkward fiction; nor is there the least dis- 
play of character, or felicity in the conduct of the details. 
There are, however, a few scattered passages, descriptit^e, 
fanciful, and pathetic, iVhich rise above the level of the rest ; 
but it is in reflection that Petrarch principally excels. The 
principal, indeed the only charm of the poem, consists in 
tlic picture AA'hich it exhibits of the poet’s own mind ; of 
his piety, his patriotism, his thoughtful and even melan- 
choly spirit, his characteristic wcs^iiesses — but above all, 
his zeal for every tiling Roman ; a passion which in him 
was so strong, as to form a leading feature in his character. 
We know% indeed, no writer, whose peculiar disposition, 
opinions, and feelings, developc themselves more -fully in 
his works. The present, like his other writings, is full of 
a flowing, sententious, high-wrought morality, drawn from 


* Wo quote from’^Fraacisci Pctrarchae Opera; Basiloae exepdit Ueu- 
riebuB Petri.*^ 1554. • 
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the whools of his favorite ancients, but modified by Chris- 
tianity; and then' is a great deal which in an ordinary 
writer would be common-place^ but which in him wc feel 
to be far otherwise. His Latinity iS imperfect, and full of 
barbarisms, owing to the very slight advances which had 
at that time been made in the knowledge of the language ; 
for his age, however, it is exemplary.* His style is ver- 
bose, Irequently prosaic, and sometimes mean ; his versifi- 
cation is not without merit, and exhibits a distant reflection 
of Virgilian grace and majesty. JM[any of the verses arc 
left unfinished, in imitation of V^irgil — Petrarch, like Cow- 
ley, having supposed that tlie hemistichs in tliei^^cid were 
intentional. • , 

Wc shall extract the passives w^hich pleased us most, 
together with so much of the story as may be necessary for 
illustration.^ 

The poem opens with a short exordium, and an address 
to the Muses, in allusion to the peculiar circumstances 
the poet’s situation at the time. 

— ' — ; .jam runs amoeui 

Praia quhlom, rl IViiilos. vacnisque silenlia cumpis, 
Fliiminaqiic, ct colios. ct apricis otia svhis 
Restituit fnrluiia niihi ; vos cariiiiiia vati, 

Kodditc, VOS uninios. 

This is followed, rather incongruously, by an invocation to 
Jesus Christ; from which, by a transition equally helcro- 
geneous,^ the poet passes to an enlogium on the great theme 
of his admiration, Robert, king of ,Naplcs. 

I 

— ■ Tuque o ceiiissima miindi 

Sipes, Bupcriimque Uecus ■ ■ 


• ‘‘ Non cst oirininu impiirus, sed squalorom sui sarr.uli non valuil 
prorsus detergero.’* Liidoviciis Vives. “ Vir animi semper Uomaui, 
sermonis non semper.” W. S. Landor, in QuHCstiuncula. 

* Our scanty stock of information on the present subject, has been 
gathered from the Abbe de Sade, Ugo Foscolo, and Potrarcirs own 
writings. 

'* Such combinations, however, seem to have been familiar to Pe- 
tmreh. Thus, Ep. Earn. Lib. vi, Ep. v. 7^1. “At tu Christc, sol jijsli- 
tia;, cuncta vidons, et aBteruis radiis uiiiversa cullnstrans, quid hanc 
inlamiie nobul^ passus cs terris nostrib iiicumbero, cum posses tarn 
^facile, nisi delicta bomiuum obstaront, vapores noxios odiorum, caligi- 
*DosaB noctis algorc concretos, fervido lui amor is spfliudurc perrumpere ? 
Tu a ntem, summe Regum nostri temporis Robertr^juem ex aliqiia cadi 
pprto Tos nostras el rnisoreri ercdidcriin ct spcctare, quibus hoe nefas 
umunibus aspexisti &r. • 
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Auuliuin for snminc parens ' — 

TuquoqueTxmvtcm moderator m:iximc rcgiii, 

Ucspcrimquo <lccus, alqoe oevi gloria nostri, 

Judice quo merni vatumqoe in sede sedcrc, 

Optatasque diialauros, tituliimqnc l’oetae:‘ 

1'c prccor, oblatum tranquiliu pectore munus 

Hospitio dignaro tuo. ■■ — 

Vra'terca in cunctos pronum sibi [ei sc.] fceeris antios 
Postcritatis iter ; quis cnim damnare sit ausus, 

Quod videat placuisso tibi? iidentins ista 
Arguit oxpertus, nutu quern simplice dignum 
Liflccissc ])o(eK, quod non crat. A spice templis 
Dona sacris afiixa jftivcns ut vulgus adorct : 

ISxime; dcspicies. • 

The causes of the second Punic war arc then explained. 
The action commences near the end of the war, conform* 
ably to the received rules of epic poetry, and contrary to 
the example of Silius. Scipio is introduced to us as the 
conqueror of Spain, standing on the heights ol' Calpe, and 
surveying the impenetrable ocean beyond, with emotions 
not unlike those of Alexander, on the coniines of the known 
world— feelings of dissatisfaction, arising, however, from 
very diifereut sources. His past successes, the danger still 
impending over his country, the desire of avenging more 
fully the death of his father and uncle, fallen in the wars of 
Spain, form the matter of his meditations, and prepare us 
lor die vision wluch follows, and which occupies the whole 
of the two first books. It is, in fact, a poetical amplifica- 
tion (mutatis mutandis) of the Somnium Scipionis. The 
empyrean is represented as opening, from which the elder 
8cipio advances to nibet his son, covered, like Hector in 
the second .dCiieid, with the wounds received in tlie service 
of his country. * His son addresses him almost in the words 
of ^neas : 

quisnam liaec mibi pectora diiro 

Confixit mncrunc, parens ? quas dextra vercndam 
Gentibus immerito violavit sanguine frontem? 

The fine Circumstance which follows might have been belter 
iUustrated ; yet the simile is expressive. 

— Hajc dicons, alto radianiia fletu 

Sidcra visus crat sedesque implcsse quietus : 

Infima si liceat summis asquare, marina 
Piscis aqqp profngus, flui^oque repostna ameeno, 

Non aliter«tupcat, si jam duiccdine captum 


?; 

' Alluding to bi& cornnahoii in tbc Capitol. 
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Vis salis insoliti ct subitns circumstet amaror, ^ 

Qiiam saccr illc chorus stupuit. 

The father then recounts to his son the circumstances 
of his own and his brother’s death ; and points out to him, 
among the choir of surrounding spirits, several of the 
heroes of the second Punic war. The death of iBmiliiis 
Paullus is described with some detail. Africanus then in- 
troduces himself to his uncle, with whom he enters into 
conversation on a variety of subjects, as the superiority of 
the heavenly life, the unlawfulness of suicide, and the 
rewards allotted to public, virtue in the celestial world. 
The old Roman kings and patriots then pass under review ; 
the po(‘t dw'clls more particularly on the storyv of the throe 
Horatii. There are a great many fine patriotic and philo- 
sophical passages in this book ; but as they are chiefly in- 
teresting on account of the reflection of the Roman mind in 
Petrarch, which they exhibit, und as the effect w^ould be 
injured by detaching them from the text, we have not 
thought proper to make any quotations. 

In the second book, Scipio, impelled by a natural curi- 
osity, enquires tlie future destinies of Rome. His father 
complies with his request ; and foretels, in the first place, 
the defeat and subsequent misfortunes of Hannibal ; he 
then prophecies the glories of tlie second Africanus ; the 
conquests of Rome ; the civil wars ; the subversion of 
liberty under Augustus ; tbq gradual corruption of public 
morals, and the final fall of tlie empire, the name only re- 
maining, as a gorgeous but unmeanipg title, worn by a suc- 
cession of barbarian kings, and transferred from nation to 
nation. rThe peroration of this part is too beautiful and loo 
characteristic to be omitted. We need scarcely point out 
the obvious allusion to the tribune Rienzi. 

Forte sub extremos annos, munilique mentis 
Intcritiim, ad proprias scdcs Fortuna redibit. 

— - - Uuum hoc de pliiribus ille supromus 
Abscondit sub nubc Dcus; sed nosccrc quantum* 

Pcrmissum est aninii augnrio, non victa sub boste 
Ronni ruet, nullique data est ea {(Iona grnli. .. 

^^alli tantus honos populo : vincAur ah ariiiis, 

Kiniosoque situ paulJatim fessa seucscet, 

£t per frusta cadet : nulla unquain, nulla vacabit 
Civilique odio et bellis furialibus aetas. 

Tempos adhuc veniel, cum vix Komanus.hi urbe 
Civis erit verus. sed terras lecta per omnoa 
Fsrx liomincun ; tamcii etdnnc sc malesana crueutis 
Turba promet gladiis, ei in ibriissimus unus 
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Vir a1i«]uis, dignus ineliori fi^mpore nasci, 

Oppoiiat sese medium, frontemque manumquo 
Litibiis ostendat [obtondat?], superest quodcunqiic cruoris 
Pectoribua miKeris per mutua vulnera fundant. 

Hoc solamen li^be, nam Roma potentibuB olim 
Condita sideribus, quamvia lacerafa niaiorum 
Cotisiliis manibuiiquo, din durabit, eritque 
Has inter pestes undo Tel nomine mundi 
Regina ; lilc nunqaam titalua aacer excidet iili. 

Qaaliter annosam vires animusque leoneib 
Destituunt, sed prisca manet reverentia fronti, 

Horrificusque sonus ; qnanquam sit ad omnia tardus, 

Dmbra sit ille licet,%ircum tameu omnis iiierini 
Parct sylva seni. Sed quis jrel noscere certam 
Audeat, aiit rebus tantis praefigere metam? 

Vis Igquar ? in finem,*quamvis ruinosa, dierum 
Vivet, et extremum venict tua Roma sub asvum, 

Cum mniido peritura suo. 

On the suljject of fame, he has the following illustration. 

Ilia vel iiivitum, ftigias licet, ilia scqiietnr : 

Ut sub Sole vagum comitatnr corporis umbra 
Ipsa tui ; qiiocuiique gradum tu flexeris, ilia 
Pleetiiur, et stat si steteris : sic faitia votciitcni 
* ^lolentclllqlle simul sequitur; sed numquid incpluni 
Bixeris arenti gradientem in piilvere, ut uinbram 
Aspiciat post terga suara? non sanior ille cst, 

Qui terit setatem frustra, corpusque fatigat, 

Aut animum curis onerat, nihil inde reposcens 
Ni laudeiu, et varius populi per compita ventos. 

He then exhorts his son to .perseverance in the path of 
virtue, as a preparation for the glories of heaven ; and fore- 
tells his voluntary ex^e and death. 

In Uie third book^ Laelius is sent to Africa to request the 
alliance of Syp^ax. The palace of the Numidian* monarch 
is described at too great a lengthy but not without fancy ; 
we can only afford a short extract. 

MiveiB suggests coliimnis 

Atria surgehant ; fulvo distincta mctallo 
Kcgia praetulgcns, 

(Irdhic gemmarum vario radiabat in orbem. 
llic croceos, illic virides fulgere lapillos 
Aspiccres, altoque vejut sua sidcra tecto. 

Sigiiiter in medio sinuosi tramitis area 

Aureus obliquos supremo culminc cursus 

Assidne faciebat; ibi, ecu lumiiia septem 

Qua*, vaga q^uiidus habet, sbptem vafer ordiiie gemmas 

Clauscrat ingenio, nondum lapis, optimiis Atlas. 

Tardior haed( gelidoque seni magis apta placere: 

Ilia minax, longequc rubens, ast ilia benignis • 
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Ire videbatur radiis, fcneriinif|ac ' acrena 
Liiicc curiiscabat : medio carbuneuliis ingena 
^uabat solarc jubar, largoqne tenebras 
liumino viucebat : mira virtute patar«s^ 

Hunc proprios formare dies, hunc pclleft noctes, 

Solis ad cxemplom : post banc duo lamina motu 
Splendcbant parili ; sed quae ratilantius ibat, 

Spectando subitos animis spargebat amores. 

Cornua de fusco sinaans adamante deorsam 
Impigra praecipiti celerabat lana meatu, 

Atra quidem, et radiis circam illustrata sapernis.^ 

The description of the infernal rivers, as represented in 
the portraiture on the walls, inay have been read by Milton. 

Hie — claustris distincta novcm pallonlia regna 
Cerniintur, Stygiique iiigrac slant giirgitis undae; " 

I'ristior bac Aclieron tluctu perlabitur atro, 

Cuncrctam limo cogens lliiiiare paludcm 
Coc>tusquo gemens lacrymosu fluminc Avernum 
Circuit bine orieiis, et ripis antra pcrerral, 

Uinbiarumque cboros; nec non Phicgetbontis adusta 
G urges aqua, tacitiqac sal us oblivia late 
Fiinduntur. 

Laelius, after the conference, is invited by the kin^ to a 
splendid banquet^ where a minstrel is introduced as relating 


' In the original, tecumque we have ventured to substitute as 
above. 

* Alluding, perhaps, to the popular notion, that light was inherent 
in the carbuncle. 

Darkness hath no dominion o'er its beams; 

Intense it glows, an ever-flowing tide 
Of glory, like the day-flood in its source. 

Thalaba, Hdok I. 

LilTe the mystical gem of enchantment, that glows 
Where there is not a ray to reflect back its" gleam, 

The soul <»f the Hero no darkening knows, 

But shines thru’ the gloom with unborrowing beam. MS. 

« The idea of this passage seems tube borrowed from Winplnup^iaritiw 
of the Kinperor Nero. A somewhat similar description is quoted by 
D'Israeli from an early poem of Orator Henley’s. (Calamities of Au- 
thors, Vol. i. p, 167.) 

Pillars of marble bore a silken sky, 

•While cords of purple ;md fine {inen tic. 

In silver rings, the azure canopy. 

Distinct uith diamond stars the blue was seen, 

And earth and seas were feign'd in emerald green ; 

A globe of gold, ray’d with a pointed crwvn. 

Form’d in the midst almost a real snii. * 

^ So ill the original. 
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tlic stories of Allas, of Dido, of the Philasni, and, in short, 
the history of Africa in general. Tjeelius, at the request o1 
the monarch, gives a sketch of the origin and growth of tlic 
Roman state ; tlie stories of Curtins and the Decii, and es- 
pecially that of Lucretia, are commemorated at length. 
The descent of Curtius into the gulph is vividly described ; 

Dicens haec, lomina coelo 

Krexit, templamqtte Jovis qaod praesidet arci 
Suspicions, tciideusqiie manus sursum atquc deoncum, 

Atc|ue omncB suporosque Oeos, manosque prccatus. 

Ad quos toiidebat, validum calcaribas ultro 
ITrf'ct cqiiiim, barathroqae volcns infertiir aperto. 

Arma ruento viro luceni sonitumque dedere. 

J'it strepitus: coeunt ri|Mis, ct jiinguntiir in uniim. 

The death of Lucretia, with which the book concludes, 
is feebly told. 

In book IV. Laclius describes the person, manners, and 
character of Scipio to the king. 

The whole is written completely con amove : no poet, 
indeed, was ever more in love with his hero than Petrarch. 
•The rest of the 1)ook is taken up with a narration of various 
exploits of Scipio's ; his behavior iu the secret assembly 
of the young nobility after the battle of Cannae, his taking 
of New Carthage,, and his reconciling the rival candidates 
for the obsidional crown. The ciTcct of his presence in 
tranquillising the tumults attendant on a sanguinary victory, 
is thus illustrated : 

Sic alra sefenat 

Nubila pacifico dcspcctaiis Jupiter ore, 

Ciiiitiiiiioque silent vonti, fiigiuntqur proecllat, 

Sul idlct, emergunt fuscis sua noctibus astra, 

1«jt iiiiindo sua forma redit. 
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Xt may not be uninteresting to trace a few more instances oi 
resemblance. For this purpose I have selected the Prometheus 
of ^scliyliis. 

In the first instance^ to renew the charge of imitation, Oce- 
aiius addressing Prometheus is represented as warning him not 
to incur the augmented wrath of Jii^iter^ 

Ei S’ cSSe rpeix^is \oyou$ 

uy crou, xut fJMxpav ayaorepm 
Ootxmv, xXuo< ZsuSf woTf ffhi tov yOv pi^oAov. 
riagovTU fio^Btov iraitdiav ilveu Soxetv. 

And Milton, in the first book of his Paradise X^ost, makes 
Beelzebub say to Satan, , 

But wliat if he, our conqueror, (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
Than such could have overpowered such force as onrs) 
Have left us this our spirit and force entire 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains. 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire. 

Or do him mightier service as his Uira)l;> 

By right of war. 

Again, iEschylus puts this language into the mouth of Oce- 
anus. 

Tov yniyevij re KtXixlm oU^ropa 
’’AifTpwv ISfiov wKTtigoLf $aVov regas, 

’ExuToyraxapijvov, irpog fiiav ^stgovpLsvov 
• Tvpma Sovgov, m<nv og avrlo'D] Bsoig. 

SfiEplvaiiTt yajx^i]A.p(ri orvpifyiv ^ovov. 

And Milton describes the arch- rebel: — 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blaz’d ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large^ 

JUay floating many a rood ; in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size 
Titanian, or earth-born, that warr’d on Jove 
Briareos or Typhon. ^ 

Also, immediately after, the dramatist says 

*E0 BpLiLorm 8* ^(rrpctWTe yopyowrov o-sAot;, 

*/2$ Ti}v Jiof Tvpeiwiy ixwfpo-unf j3i«* 
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*A>^* {xOev UUT& Zyof ay^wtvov fis?<os, 

KareufiaTv^g xepuwog exwveew ^Xayet, 

"Og eiVTov e£exXii(e rm u^J/vjyogeov 
KoiAveuriMiTeeig. '"^^ivatg yap elg aurag Tuire)g 
* Ei^eifaXw^yi x^e/Spovn^di] (rdeyo(* 

Milton has it — 

ancl^ with ambitious aim 

Against the throne and monarchy of God^ 

Rais’d impious war in Heaven, and battle proud, 

With vain attempt. , Him the Almighty power 
Hull’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky. 

With hideous ruin and combustion dow'ii 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durst defy tli’ Omnipotent to arms. 

Horace, a poet ceieliratcd for felicitous originality of genius, 
has not scorned to imitate the dramatist in one of his finest odes, 
rbvij yap av^p' exaiTTOv ataovog (mpu, 

Al^r^xrov ev a-^ayalffi fid‘fj/aa-a ^i^og. 

« Totad'* ep^^govg roug tfioug Kvirpig, 

Mlav $5 vai^oDv 7fABpog $e?tftt, to pLtj 
Krelvat ^uveuvoy, aXX* d7rapipkvy$yiTtrar 
rVctfju.floy dusiv Ss $dTsgov fiovkijirsTai 
KXugiv dvahxtc prftXX&v, ^ jxiai^ovo;. 

Audiat Lydc scelus atque notas 
Virginuin pcenas, et inane lymphie 
Dolium ftindo pereunlis inio ; 

Seraque fala, 

Qua! nianent culpas etiam sub Oreo. 

Inipiq^ naiii quid potiiere iiiajus r 
linpia; sponsos potuere duro 
Perdere ferro ! 

IJ iia de tnuitis face nuptiali 
Digiia, perjurum fuit in parentein 
Splendide meiidax, et in oinne virgo 
Nobilis aevuiii. 

trust sufficient proof hajs now been afforded, that illustrious 
poets, ancient and modern, *did not scruple freely to borrow the 
.*icntiments, and even tlie language of their predecessors ; and 
that, therefore, wc ought to make allowances for minor bards, 
whose minds, foridhd on the model of Greece and Rome, are 
almost unconsciousl|y led into the same line of thought and ex> 
pression. ^ G. G. F» 

VOL. XXVlll. CL JL NO. LV. C 
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PETRUS MAGNUS. 

Dim tibi Russiacam primus qui attollcrc nomrii;, 
Primus qui patrim potuisti ingentia fata 
Praeccpisse animo et primordia poncrc rcgni ; 

Dum tibi, magnc Parens, pietate accensa iideli 
Rite triiimphalcs instaurat Russia pompas,' 

Ipse etiam Britonum longinqiiis bospcs ab oris 
Qiialiacuiuquc licet, niaguo ^rculsus amorc. 

Dona feram, ct sacra ciiigam tibi tempura lauro. 

Auspice te, late Arctoas sibi Russia gentes 
Subjecit sceptro, atqiic altam super aethcra tollit 
Imperii molem, majestatemque perennem, 

BeUo opibusque potens : utcumque aut acrior armis 
Omnia tentaris vasto, F/ederice, tumultu 
Misccrc et turbaro odiis, aut Austria contra 
Surgentis regni tantarumque invida rerum 
Adversos varla molita cst arte labores ; 

Ilia obluctantem tamen, iiicassumque frcmentciu 
Contudit, ct justa devinxit pace Polonum. 

Ilia etiam extremas iEgei ad littoris eras, 

Ausa ingens facinus, ByzanU moenia propter, 
Uellespontiacura constravit classibus mquor, 

£t solium, Mahumeda, tibi tremefccit avituin. 

Nec vero tantis qnamquam dccorata triumphi.s. 
Non tamen ipsa lubens Petro Catharina tatetur 
Onmia* deberi, neque enim non omnia primus, 
Maxime Alexiada ! rerum iucrementa dedisti. 

Ergo etiam mcrito jam nunc in vota vocaris 
Grande decus patriee, seclisque recentibus audis 
Imperii Pater atquc mvi motioris origo. 

NMmirum hie olim per centum immania regua 
Jlorrida Barbaries tristes efluderat umbras. 
Vixere.etTrsencs populi, nullisque domandi 
legibus. — Ergo alii vasta in deserta locorum 
Cum castris arm<^ta sequi, cursuque vaganti 
Tranare ingenti porrectos limite campos. 


* Statuam uimiruin suniraa cum solcoaitate uij|ier Petriburgi ul» loi- 
peratrief CaUiariua Pcico dicati|ui. 
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Ncc jam triticcas scibant sibi condcre messes, 

Nec la^ti norant felici<i dona Lyaei, 

Agresti victu natriti et lactc ferino. 

Atqui alii stndio sevi fera munera belli . 

Perpetuo tractare, et durum vi colere aevum, 

Qiialis nunc etiam Sinensibus accola terris 
Prsreipites glomcrat turmas Scytlia, et agmiue facto 
Ante cxjiectatum cursu se eiTundit anhelo, 

£t pavidos late fines circninstrepit armis. 

Qualis et ipse olim Marqpandas mceiiia linquens 
Temirus, Eoo horrendum grassatus in orbe, 
Antiquas Indorum arccs, fclicia regna 
Vastavit, sacrumque infocit sanguine Gangem. 

Ipsa adco imperii quamqiiam sibi regia formam 
Moscua jactabat, quamvis et splcndida luxu 
Allam ostnilabat turritis mcenibus arcem ; 
Quaniquam et nonnullo saltern sub foedere Icgum 
Conjunctos lata populos ditionc tenebat ; 

111a tamcn vano splendcbat barbara fastu 
Cndiqiq' res niisera'. circum, atque imbelle jacebat 
linperium ct propria nimium sub mole gravatum. 

JS'equicquam magiiis ingressis Alexius ausis 
In melius viim normam revoeare jacentis 
'rentarat, cultiique animus inollirc feroccs 
Ne(|uicquaiTi audaci Carainbuds ostia cursu 
Appuleraiit llri tones, stabant ad littora geutes, 
Miratac! missus extemu per a^quora classes, 

IMiratm varias nierees; necdum aeniula virtus 
Mentcm accendebat vastos conscendere iluctus, 

Aut artes tcntarc pares, sed mersa tenebris 
l^t victa ignavo torpebant secla vetemo. 

At iieque If yperborcas adverse numine terras 
/Etemiim preinerc, et ncbulis obvolvere csecis 
Fas superis visum cst — tandem magno ordinc fata 
Assurgunt alia. Immissac lux clara diei 
Paulatini radiis tardam disrumpero noctem 
Incipit, mthcriumque ostcndcre gentibus ortum, 
liiblytus atque auctor venientis nascitur mvi. 

flic arccs primus patrias, et inania sceptra, 
Abditaque in mediis rernm cunabula terris 
Descruisse ausu.«^ jam turn sibi mente capaci 
Providus setemacjiosuit fundamina fama?. 

Jamque ergo Codani dcsceudciis primus ad oras . 
Ai^quoris, ingentem fugiens qua Neva Ladogam, 
Vorticibus rapidis sc immiscet turbida ponto, 
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Littore in cxtremo^ el super altse stagna pallidly 
Jam sedcs fundarc novas, arcemquc locare 
Jussit^ et immcnsas muromm atlollere moles : 

!Ergo assur^entem et proprio dc nonfiiic dictam 
(Non illc aupiriis falsis aut omine laevo) 

Tiitatiirque Ibvetqiie urbem ; jam turn omnia fausta^ 
Venturosque olim certo prsesagit honores. 

Nec longum, et visae deserto in littore classes 
Insolitam rerum spcciem, et nova pandcrc fata : 
Janique effossa altos inter navalie^ portus 
Fervent arte nova, juvat iiidulgcrc labori 
Et properarc mauu ; secto juvat abiete costas 
Striixisse, et pandas rutibus posAisse cariiias. 

Ergo etiam in mediis validam quatit ipse bipcniiem, 
Hortaturque etenim duros non ille labores 
Olim, nec rigid! diidum aversatus obire 
Mnnera servitii ; tantiim inagiifc iiisita menti 
Virtus, et potuit multat spes acmnla famee. 

Ergo nec erubiiit, posito diademate, viilgo 
Addere sc cumitem, proprioque cdoctus ab usu 
Vidit, ct attonto penitus sub pectorc iixit, 

Aut huniiles quicqiiid Batavus Flevonis ad undas 
Molitur patieiis operum, aut quas msixin^a reriiin, 

Dum pelagi imperium feUcibus asscrit arrois, 

Ostentat late victrices Anglia classes. 

Sive tui, Thamesine Pater, prope fluminis oras, 

Sive Vagse ad ripas, ant qua Duinnonia largas 
Volvit aquas Tamara, aut saxoso in littore Vectis 
Porrccta ingentem claudit magno o^Dicc portum. 

Turn vero mira circum iinmutaricr arto 
Utidique terrarum facies, varioque laboruiti 
Urgeri studio ; cemas quae ignota jacebaiit 
Antchac et nullis hominum bene cognita curls, 

Arva novo cultii et larga ditescerc frugc, 
iEquarique solo monies, et llumina ciirsus 
Accepisse novos, patulis jam parcere campis 
Edocta, ct fluctus tandem lenire tuincnb'S, 

Aut cufsu fracnata acri cl torrentibus uudis 
Injectas moles tolerare et strata viaruin. 

8ic demum immissa extremis commercia terris 
Jam late patuere, et laeto cdpia cornu , 

Ipsa ultro populis sese mirantibus offer!.* 

Qui4 jam sangiiineas lauros, victriciaque arma, 

Aut re&ram quoties utroque ex littore mundi 
Lmta suum spoliis gravidum, insigncmque tropads 
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Spectabat re^cm, in meritos eiTusa (riumphos, 
Moscua, scu torrentem^ ultra spatiatus Araxem, 
Victor Persarum iingS) et Caspia rejrna 
Vastavit bello, aut longinquum sasvus ad Istrum 
Accensis acres odiis et niiilta minantes 
Continuii Turcas et juslo iimite clausit. 

Quid rcieram quoties Godani glacialis ad oras 
Tnstruxit rostratam aciem, Succosque fcroces 
Contudit, aut qualis Pultoa) ad mernia, demum 
Casibus et longo duri ceftamiuc belli 
Edoctus, tandem lapsis succurrere rebus^ 

£t potuit patrias sortem renovare jacentis? 

Ilia dies primum miitato nnminc vidit 
Snecorum fractus adverse marte phalangas, 

£t Caroliinij elatumquc aiiimis nimiuraque tumentem^ 
Tcirga dare. Hie adco sortem indigtmlus acerbam 
'IVans Danaprim in sylvus atque in deserta ferarum 
Kelliquias secum miseras servavit^ et orbe 
E\iil ah Arctoo^ solioque extorris avito, 

Acliniela; fustiis stipplex^ ct jura superba 
Pertulit, hospitio vix demiim exceptus iniqtio. 

Jamqiie adeo ppsitis coepit mitesccre bellis 
Russia, jam senior placida sub pace quiescens 
Imperii tines Frinceps ct dissita regna 
Jiustrabatque oculis, caroqiie fovebat amore. 

Jura dabat, Icgesquc viris, vuituque patemo 
Rite recognoscens nunierat longo ordine gciites. 

Quos Tyran inter raagnique Borystlienis oras 
L ite dives alit populos denso ubere gleba ; 

Qui gelidum Tanaim vel qui Moeotidos undee 
Stagiia colunt, vel qui septeiii super ostia Volgse 
Astracani campos, secretum et littus Icmbm; 

Qiiiquc ctiam Arctoo inundi porrecta sub axe 
Arva tenent rigidis alte concreta pruinis, 

Sive iibi Zembliaco properans sc iminittere poiito 
Irtisca* ostentat regum nionumenta priorum, 
Amtiquasque arces et vasta mole columnas ; 

Sen qua Sibericos violehto flumine fines 
Claudit Jenissa, aut longo qum maxima cursu 
Volvit aquas Lena, et pelago premit arva sonanti ; 

£t qui longinqufb prope littora Kamschadalse 
Squallenti inforiAes habitu cnltuque ferino 


• Ciijus ad ripas spectantur, iit faroa est, urbitim ruintp, regum Tarta- 
rorum tumuli, et columcse a Schinguis Chau cxtnicfff. 
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Eoo cxtremas habitant sub limite terras. 

Scilicet hie (si vera fides) sesc obvia contra 
Porrigit exi^o disjuncta America poi^to. 

Has tibi, Alexiada, laudes, ba;c omnia solus 
Ernere obscura potnisti condita nocte. 

Solus et ad summum potuisti educerc culmcii. 

At neque ego meritis sperem tibi muiicra laudis 
Digna dare; base humili taiitum lusisse Camtrnu 
Et juvat, ct sacr;e accendit spes asmnla iania\ 

Ilia tibi, quales dccet, instaurubit bonores. 

Ilia tui jam nunc solii columenque derusque. 

Ilia pari gressii jam nunc et viribiis acquis 
Virtutes Catharina tuas laudesque secuta. 

ABBOT, 

1777. EX iEDE CNKISTI. 


IN prio ri I LEXICON NOTiE. 


Index glossarum, quas Porson aliiqiie aut male rorrigutit aiit 
penilus negligunt emetidaie. 

ajxcvjxov* Ksysrati 8c aSta^Sogov xset to ueT avSgo^ 
vaideurxuoioy ytyovog^ 00 $ Msyuv^po; KAlMtfV a8ia^9opov. 
KriXfit. Fuit Tersus TlMdKrx^ptov, :Aivi}v u^tutp^opov, 

Certe exstat Uaiha-xaptoy in Mciiaiidr. ilAoxiw. I'r. 1. 

* EriQ^yeufTsv' oux ergo^i^trey. Dele ovk, 

Eros' ftan^y. Jnsere oux. 

TcXn^vvTtxMs rd I;^da8ia, wg d^vlai xa» fiefA^Quhs^ Eu- 
woXif Al^lv, Ka) TVis XonrdSpj Ivrio-i 8* IJnjro/ tiv? 5 ’ R. P, A.ox*d8oc. 
Matim et A, — ey«(r’,i8’,i4njTo/. B. rives ; Ita enim t/vsj scribitur in 
Alcaei Comic, apud Athen. iii. p. 110. et Polliic. vii. 23. 
AtTvpous re $egfMovs» hiftvpot 8* el(nv rlyec ; tiecnoii in 

Alexid. apud Athen. vii. p. 301. x«) yup l^^lIrol-— B. nve;; 
A, Jlatg^truv B. irws ; *A. rd xaXd ydg ''Airayra 

AutSaKou xflcXovff’fv Igya [vOv]. 

Zipriiy M tow /SoaXeTdosi nSexortv ^Arrfxoi’ pL^ 8e <rw ti wm- 
Jfo-tfflu. Bene vidit R. P. hie latere versiculi partem. At non 
vidit ibi latere Aristophaiiis supplementum in 'loco maxime cor- 
rupto, quern alibi corrigani. 

— xal qv 8ff eyao, ecyri'rou ?ipi)V 8e eyco* trap* 0 8^ xxt *'Ep- 
fiiiTTos h *A$9vds Tovuis, i5<r#v, dvri tow ^ijcrlv, 0 Zshs Maovw TroXhAs 
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fijo*! Touvofia*^ R. P* vult *0 Zevg, ^t^cogit neiKKotg, {0*1, roSvojXM. 
Atqiii istud non ex ore Jovis, quern dccuit linguam Atticain 
probe callere, verum ex ore nescio cujus barbari venit. Exstat 
quideni in Ran. 37 * vhltov ireu ml. At manifesto scripsil 
CoiTiiciis ira 7 . *//y r/, vei!; Eteniin Xaiitliiam, Dacchi 

ud jussuni, fores pulsantem Hercules illico sciscitatur, quid iie- 
gotii sit. Meuiii jv ri plane tuetur illiid tovtI rl {v in v. 39 » 
Malim igitur in Coniici fragmeiita — 6 Zoxtavag' StBmvt iFov\ug 
?ietds 170-1 rouvojxa. Hue enini referri debet gL Hesych. Zxvavaf 
$i6s Tig h ^iSaivi. Fuit Z^uavag, opinor, pro Zeug aval. Hu- 
jusniodi Barbarismos Coniici amabaiit. Vid. Acli. Av. et 
Tliesm. de quibus omnibus olim alii statuebant^ quod et 
Brunckius ad«Acb. 100. quojudice *11011 inultum refert quonam 
moilo barbarx illx voces . scribaiitiir, modo constent nunieri.’ 
At si'iitentiani ejiis jure deridet Hotibius, qiii tamen locum ipse 
non cinendavil. Certe in Tliesm. barbarica sunt iiitellectu faci- 
lia, neque minus facilia sunt in Ach. ct Av. Sed de bis alias. 
Hie veto tiieuni vouXug aliquatenus tuetur lectio Suidx Si^oWi 
xdXJ. 

‘HgauXeiav X/flov riveg t^v MayvijTiy avsBoTav, Eid *H§axKeiav 
Trig Mayvr^fFiag* mot he on ^ ftev m€r‘Ta>fx,eyyi rov trihrigov * HpaxKea^tg^ 
^ Ss Mayvrjfrig oftoia loTiy apyupco' mg Euptrrlhrig iv Oivel rdf jSpormv 
yvmfiag <rxo7rwv Mayv^rtg \tUg rijv ho^av eXxsi xai jaedicrrijo-iy 
n-aXiv* ou )ieysi vuv uvo Mayvnirihog X/^ou tov (TiSijoov, dXXd t^v 
T mv Qeaofjisvoov hoxr^^iv e/ixe^Qat ?rXava)/LbEVr,v w; hv apy6pM. 

Ita Siiid. eineiidatius quam Pbot. Ms. Ubi Salmusius prop- 
ter illud hsujjievwv legebat cxowo'jvrmv. Atqui verba ultima per- 
tinent ad scriptorein, cujus erat gl. *//paxXEiav KlOov. Coiiiicus 
eteiiifii, ut opiuor, scripsit — [ou X^oucrij 

r^v Tmv SeuTtov Solav mg (riSiijpov * HpdxKetav 
eXxeiv ^$ov 7r\avmpLevriv, ux-oi^uXov TronjT^v. 

Hue eiiiin respicerc videtur Scliol. Ms. in Hermogen. apiid 
Bastium in Gregor.de Corinth. p. 241 . qui cum eo probe contulit. 

Pliryiiich. Arab, in Lex. Bekker. p. 67. "TxoluKog mur^g, 
pr^rmp xeu ^Ikog xoii rd OfMta’ sTpijrai xard pi.era^opdv Tmv &wq 
{uXou ireirotiipievmv O'xeuwv, olg lirnroX^f IXqXaroei dpyupog ^ 
cfig, xa\ TiOtrai M Tmv vrovrigmv pisv iurv^elv Be erieixmv. Brevius 
vero Etymol. 'IVofuXoj, 4 xlfiBriKog, mg uw^aXxog, ovrmg '-dpioro- 
^dvijc. Probe igitur Coniici fragiiiento restitute, facillime resti- 
tui potest Euripidcum, quem Comicus respexit. 

*Tirdpyx^og yd^ Tag fipoTmv yvmfjMg (Txorwy • 

'P^rmp triBi^pov mffTo MayvrfPtg }JAog 
Trpf Bolav eXxei xai f&fdl^Tilff-iy vdXiv. 

Ita optime inter se conveniunt ^IVdpyu^o; 'P^rmp et 'Twi^vXog 
mtviTns: etenim Tragoediae uxdpyu^;,jConi(Jedise vero uj-of uXof pro- 
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S riavox est^ quam Scbol. in IJerniog. i^ldinus p. 391* citat e 
4enandri ne§tv9> 06^ avr6$ ei/u <rttv $so7s : cui addas 

^/Ao; e Phr^iiichi. 1. c. Quod ad <r/$i}^ov cf. versuin in Hesycli. 
“ Aifloy (rlSt}pof njAodiv wpotnjyayow^ ctvri} yup trlBiifov ewio-- 

warar ^ Se illayv^Ti$ Siccnrarai rijv o4/iy wg Boxelv agyuptov ehai. 

SovptofJMmis, Toifg veg} Aa/iircova' njv yap gtg Sv^apn avoixiav 
oi fMV Aa\Mimi avetriBeouriVf ot Be Sivoxpircp^ oi Be T(p Xa\xtBel Ato^ 
fu^ep, ol Be KaBapiOi t£ Auxcavif oi nXvjff'tTnrcp 'AStjvutta. IJIi 
KoAupm mihi quidem sunt ignoti. Suspicor ibi latere voces o2 
Bixa BovpeMTai, Ita enim Schol. ad Nub. 331. BovpionuvTitg. 
eu Tovg OTTO Oovpiov ftmfreig itXKst roiig e\g Sougm ’Kep.pBevToig &r\ to 
xTiVai auriv e7refL^$Tfi<roi¥ Be Bexa dv^peg. Similiter teste Schol. 
ad Av. 521. Lampo fuit ;^ 0 i;o’jxoAoyo ; — m xa) Tyju eig Sufioipiv 
rtov ‘A&ijvaticov otvoix(oLV evioi icegiKxrowriVy ettJTOV ijy^irourBoti Aeyovrsc 
—a-uv ciWotg B. Sed de Auxoivi quid faciam, non liquet ; etsi verbis 
transpositis legi potest ol rd TeXi^Tixvco *A$t]vxtcp. Oi Bexae Oou- 
peaaretf Aeuxcov, Etenitn Aeuxoov Ailienieusis, qiii iuit illis tiMnpo- 
ribus, uti patet e Schol. ad Lysistr. 27 K ubi citatur versus Co- 
mici *'lla-wsp ex) t^v Aeuxtavog eppst xSig dv^pt ciijus fuit et ipse Co- 
micus, 111 fallor, mentio farta est a Plutarch, i. p. (iB 1. hV. eideni* 
que, tribui debet fabula npe^fieig, quam Glauconis esse dicitiir a 
acriptore argunienti ad Vespas; neque me de senteiuia niovet 
Siiidas ill Ae6xeav‘ uyvog’ yeyovwg h rolg JlEAoa'Ovvjjo'iaxoij* Tdv Bpa- 
ftarm avrou em Totx}Ta,"Ovog ’Atrxo^dpog, ^^parogeg, Poterant ete- 
nimlZ^eo’jScif alque^paropf^esseuna fabula titulo duplici ; poterat 
quoque acriptor, unde Suidas prefecit, dramatis iiomeii pr%termit> 
tere inconsulto. Vcriim utcunque dc I^iicone stutuas, noli dubi- 
tare de TrAijtriWw: quein ridebat nescio quis upud Hephsest. p. 
Qd.'^Ay auT eg oJxov tov A’Aei^o’iWeo ita corrigeridus, ^‘Ay ouv ft’ ?; 
olxov TovA'eAijcrjWa : ubi «y* ouv ft’ eximic luetur Hec. 373. ''Ay 
oSv ft’ ’OBuo’O'ev, et Andromedae Fragiii. apud Herodian. in Anec- 
dot. Villoison.’ii. p. 94 . ''Ay ouv Ift* w £ev : ita enim lego vice 
''AyouBe ft’ partim cum Porsono ad Toup. p. 497. Cur legi de* 
beat in Suid. Jfuxuv* oy' ovog [^^pu^ Jeuxcov S' ovoii], exponam ad 
Babris Fragmenta. Edidit. Schow. ot Ss KMpvcp rm Adxmi ex 
emend. V. D. apud Albert, ad Hesych. V. ipsa. Verum ille 
KoAapvog mihi quidem pariter ignotus est atque KaSdpm ; illud 
quoque adjuiigo quod in tali re nulla mentio Laconis esse potuit. 
Cokmia fuit Atbciiiensis. 

’'/ouAo^" TO 5«cru emTelov t»v y^velwv' xal «’5i} e\g Aifiijrpec’ roug 
yap ex x’oAAoiy BpaypAmv Bea-pavg louXovg sxaAojOv. Vice M<retov 
corrigit Blomheld. in Edinb, Rev, N. 42. <p. 335. exeiVtoy, 
memor fortasse Hesyebiani 'Eixhetoy epij/Saioy* xa) to a!Bo7ov Ay- 
Bpog re xxt yweuxog : ubi emencifatur a Toupio Ixi mtiov e Lycopbr. 
1385. At probum esse potuit in Hesychio 'Exfreiov ; potuit enim 
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vox derivarfab nri et viiv, quod usiirpat Aristopb. Nub. 1372. 
et exponit Photius per to Asyojxevov ro7$ TratSlofs uvo rm rpo^m, 
orav auroe jSouAcovrai o^ijorai. Mihii igitur habct evlo'uov m tali 
sensu apud Photium.* Ipse vero nialim ’£T((rxiov: quae poetica 
%'ox cst de lanugine genas obumbrante, et Hesychio iteruiii restitui 
debet, iibi hodie legitur *£iriVdioy (rxsTra^jxa* vep) rov rpi^Xov : at 
hitrxiov (rxeVoecTjxa tuit xo/aij : uti patet ex Archiloch. Pr. £6. 4 So ol 
xojxij ^^Ilpiovg xuTBirxleify xa) /jLsroLfpevu : neque distat Eurip. Phoeiu 
318. (Txia^cov ^epetv tfiav. Exstat mtrxiov in (Pld. C. l674. Hoc 
primum. Dpinde rug — UtrpLag conigit Bl. collato Phot. Kco/xuda* 
U<rpi,ii^^pTov, cmciidutoqiie ibi Ufrp^viv, Utramque emendationeni 
jam suggessit Hesych. ’^/oyAoi — aJ ix tmv ^ayptMTcov U<rp.ati: et 
Kapi,v$eL — Se xal hio’pLiiv ^oprou; idem Bi. citat Schol. ad 
Theocrit. Id. iv. IS. Adtfiug* ij Berfiv) ^rot Sscrfiariov Kpeerivog* 6 
hi fLST evhiifLov rge^cov xaipLvdog t^v aoix^v e^st tco (TTs^avcp : emen- 
datqiic, si Diis placet, Ka)p:.*j$og ews^st eiXoi^ijv tco CTs^avcp, 
Atqui scripsit Comiciis <ru hi f^sr evSsa-fiov rpe^cov Aeo/xudo;^v Xw- 
rcuv e^eig (FTe^otvcojLaTm [Metrrijy] uti aiiguror ex Hesycb. 
vcopLSKTOiiv Xmtcov: ubi Scbrevel. opportune citat Athen. xv. p. 
677« P.* Kgarlvog — ev ^Ohwcrel xsxAijx; tov Awtov (TTefetveojia, 

Kai TO ToO \ijxov (pua) Ayxov ihovrct rov ? x«5 xwva t»v 

TTOifisviXuv vpofipcTov etrSiovTu eheJv, eyw touto el evoiouv voa-Ji xpxvyij 
eytvero, Ita quoqiic Suid. e.Kcepto Auxaivotv pro xJma Ad eaii- 
deiii fabiilaiii respexit Plutarch. Syiupos. queni Hudson p. 2QQ. 
descripsit Auxog ihwv ^roijxsvas eordiovra; ev O'x^yi} ncgo^xTOV eyyvg 
irpoa‘e\$cov, ijPiixog, epij, av ufiiv ^opufiog el eyco touto exolouv. At 
scripsit Socrates, 

iioijXEvoe^ ihcov ttot MlovTxg ev (rx^vvi 
ripo^xTOV Auxog vgoa-riXSev eyyug, «3ot’ elvslv, 

Ei TotJrJ eTTolouv, eyevsr dv xgxuy^. 

Kxgxlvov voifipMTa, MevxvBgog ^fevhv^paxXeP Amyp,str(uhri 6 ydg 
Kapxmg 'Opkfrtrpt awo 'H\lou ayoeyxa^ojXEVoy oftoAoyqo’ocf oti sfctjrpo- 
xToi/iIo'fy, exoiijcTE Si* aiviy/AxTcov airoxpivofievov, Menaiidri versus 
fiiit /liviyp,aTco$i] Kapx/voo irot^ftarx. Hoc primum. Deinde 
legas ax-o 6r ; quo signo intelligitur Ooamg, uti liquet abunde ex 
Euripidis Iph. T. Lectiones miruin in modum e sighs istius- 
ntpdi esse natas jam inoimit Gaisford. ad Hesiod. Theog. 709. 
Dobraeus vult *Airo}i\mog. * At non ab Apolline veruro a Thoante 
fuit Orestes se niatricidam fateri coactus. 

Karaxer xaraxaucrer Lege Kotxexex' xoerexawe* Exstat eu 
xiag in Pac. 1133| partim ex emendatione Plorentis Christiani.* 
De participio illo wid. Pierson, ad Moer. p. 23 1 . 

Kwa TOV iwx Soxel fTpaHreg ovopucirxi J^eexgxrtjg, Quid de ixa 
fieri debeat nescio ; video tamen Jdgi debere fftmpiAffeu pro oro- 
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]x«o’oei. Etenim rcspicitiir ad Socratis sacramcntiiin ; dc quo 
vid. Scliol. ad Av. ct Vesp. 8S. /xa ryv Kwa. Fortasse latet 
Kwetko^eKu ; quo nomine dorisus fuit Ijhilostratiis. 

KcopeiKl<rxo¥' to fLsipaxiov. Maliifi Kmpa&SfTMv* £ xapo;, 

Kmpiov, xeoplSto¥p xoopaSiVxov, sicut e votisf ttettliov, irouBa^iov, TraMtrxiif, 
frofiWxa^ioy. Hujusroodi verba ^oxopurrixa Graeici aniabaiit 
perdite ; a nonnuflis tanieii abstiiiebant teste Photio, IJaiSio-xa- 
pjov* xopMTiOV 8* Otf Xeyeroti aXXa x«) xBXto/iepSijxe ^iXism’i8iI$ e&g 
vix^v. Exstat tamen xogacrtov in versti Aristoplianis, quern Ms. 
Rav. conservavit in SchoL ad Pint. K)]3. oJov vbottIov olov el xo- 
pettrlov, V'erum ibi inetriiiii postulat xopaxitrxiov : quo respcxit 
Suidae Kopaxijffiov in Kopuxitrxm corrigendum. Etenim respexit 
Coniicus ad fubulam Ailsopicam de Oorvo, queiii '* V ulpes cibo 
per blandiineiita fraudavit. 

KtepuxeTios^ xui ^ irapoijxia, Ou8* apu Keogvxuios ^xpoei^sro — 

iJifiD^i9nro$ Sf^ereaiqm puij xecraxouareiev Se/iag 6 Kutpvxaiiog aXXa fiijv 
Kotrax^xoa xttrocxoXoudwv eySodev Tou. Comici verba alii aliter 
emendaut. Ipse lego Ovr xp* 6 Kwpuxet7o$ ixpod^ero — jxij xoltolkou^ 
<r«ify Mthas Keagvxulos* B. sUXa /xijy xaraxrixoa* A'otrijxoXoa- 
$ouv hSdSey cou. Meum ov/ ap’ 6 aliquatenus tuetur Suidas suo 
roO 8* aget 6 — mox idem /xi} xaraxgu^etg $e/d,as : unde lucramur 
versus particulam [Ti}81] xarexgu^l/ei fii} xaTxxouiretev etenim 

fuit sermo servi^ qiii primus terrse cornmisit secretuni de Midie 
auribus. Meum quoque MlBas unice tuetur Suid, MlBag — iroX- 
Xovr coTaxouTTflts elx^i luit vero ipse auritissimus. Nuuc deinuin 
intelligitur Dioxippei I'liesauri argunieiiuiiii. 

A lav evTO$ trfoBpa I^ege A lav uvsTwf (r<^oSpoT6puf, He- 

sych. ’Av»Tas’ avarera^fLevees So^ox)i.r,s TvjxvoevicrraTf. Lege 
ftvotreroeftevtt);. Vix dici potest quoties illud — TerafUBveog corruoi- 
patur. *Vide tamen nonnulla exempla apud Liobruuni ad PJut. 
325. Exstat aveereraiitivwg in Scliol. ad Choeph. 2(i9- svrrrajxe- 
viog ill Herodot.* i. 18. iv. 14. vii. 53. et emTeraiLsveog apud 
Hesych. in Alyaim, Fuit SophocLis versus Aiav averwg xxl 
^garepeo, 

Ma(fiaxov to ;^«XfTW xal hwrpiMxov* rpaytxi} Xe^ig. l4ege 
MoufLaxerov: respicitur ad loca similia Sophocleis in CEd. T. 
177* Kgelvc’ov afAutpuaxirou vuphg ei (llid, C. 124. afuufAemtvav 
xopav. Atqui gl. est Homerica in Od. H. 3l 1. 

Mav^aXeurdr e»8o$ ^iX^ftoero;, wg yiyyXt^aiTdv xu\ Bpuxerov xal 
hega. Vice Bpaxerov in C/. J/.,N. xxxvii. p. 129* emendatiir 
"^pernv ex Hesych. Agsirrov' eJSog tog TigXexXE/8ijr : 

cujus verba erui piif5Uf0E ex Etymol. xxl iittof to re dpTravrov xed 
(rxstxoptrron grkfa orou ^/Xi^fta legendo-^xXoirxHri. Tbydg 
sIgvSjNrov (rxtVflu^fiTai irupd troithpewTOv re In yiyyKtfAtdriv 
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latet yiyyXijxo; mm* Id patet ex Eunico apud Polluc. x. 10. 
^ajSou o-u rm wrm, ^i?^(rov r^v ^ut^uv : quern locum cum tniiUia 
aliib citat Boissonad. ad ^ristsen. i. 24. p. 552, mm XajSo/xeyi}. 

Mia/vecrdcci xal cxjxiaivscrdar to 6vupmTetr J^opoxX^S. 

Mioupovo;* foveug* 

Atqui pertiiiet ^o^oxX^; ad Mteci^ovos : cf. Electr. 495, sed 
Ariatophanicum est Miaivea-^at: cf. Ran. 753. Ex|xiaiyoju, 0 ei. HinC 
eiiieiida Catullianuin Jiibamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus le* 
gendo et inquimmus. 

MKTiiTfi' — jXiO-ijTai Is yDvdRxsi oXicrfiaxrt ^p^ovrett. Lege oxitr- 
. i^oi; particula tetrametr. Anapsest. 

Nwi fL swsKraSf iLoiXKoy vu% Xlyco. Ita Ms. Lege A. vuv/ ft* 
wirsKrets* B. /toXXov eSv Xey^' eoo. Vbi ^Jy" est X^eiv. Hedde 
iw omitio. Vid. CL JL 1 ^. 52. p. 3G7. de sm sa?pe depravato. 

Nous Kevraupots* At Hes^cht Nov; ou Ttetgoi Ksvraupoic. 

fiide eorrigas Phot. Tm Buvetrwv ri xsXeue* Ou yap voug vag^ 
Ksrraugottnv. 'rdedidis esse fragmentuni patet e Phut. TaS* ou 
TtapoL KsvTaupoiin — TijXsxXEi'Si}; rm. Ubi latet in rm fabulse no- 
.inen« fortasse TiVei, cujus argtitnentuin poterat esse similis 
Cratiiii Nsfuearei, Verba ipsa sunt ex ore Pcisandri, iiti patet ex 
Hesychio. llliid rah viam ducit ad ra^s Bpa¥, quse verba 
Kevraupomv seqiii dcbent. * 

*OfMu* JiiftoT^EVij^ Iv rw xar 'Jpirroyehovog 'Oftou hrpiu^ 

pm vavrsg *A^yalot, Am tow eyyug* Itti 8s tovto stoXu vapa *Am^ 
xolg wg Ka) Msvav^og* ^8i] yag mu rUrstv o/tou. Ita Meuandreuiii 
quoque Suidas citat; ubi Toup. versum supplet ex ingeuio "//Si} 
yap EOTiv ^ih rm rlxrsiv oftoO. et sic R. P. in textu. Atqui Co- 
mici verba bene conservai^it Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 121. 
*Of'.GD 8e rmrUrsiv irapaylyvs^’ xopij: quo respexit Dioiiys. Hal. 
A. R. I. 29 . p. GjiJ- xd yap opmu rm rUrsif t^v xogriv thatl Vid. 
Meiiandri Fragm. liic. 225. Alteruin vocis 6fMu exeniplum 
praibet Suid. c Meiiandreo *Earh 8’ oftou ro quod Cle* 

ricus, opinor, pnetermisit. 

niiMtstv* TO TTOjLvsuetv* Alsyav8po$ 'TVojSoXifueiw ^ *AygoUtp* 
Mtxpk Ilava^VMa hre) 81* ayopag vepL^royra a, Moryim, i^fttip impa 
r^S xogrjs e^’ appMTog. R. P. cum Bentleio hwe^^ : iiialim, dy 
e7xt, 0 $ — apftarog ; 

IJuXamg fjt,a^atpu* frapotpJa* rauTypf avayga^ti xoti *Agi<rro^aviif 
oSrmg* ftsyce ^povsT ftaXXov ^ Ih^Keug ey ri} pMj^atgtji* e8oxei <rmfgo9v<^ 
vijg yepag 'H^^Krroreuxrog Ijy eIx^^^j pM^aipav 6 JliiKeug. Ita fere 
Suid. exceptis, ftax^/pa ^ ^^xei. At Hesych. nijXemg * 

fLa^atpoL* ira^otft(a l^y exvXqpou; ’Apioro^ayi); avaypa^et oSrm ftiya 
^ponl ftaXXov ^ 6 i7i}XEU$ rp pi>ciX**Sfi eBoxst yJtg rmfgoruviis siXi}- 
ftvai. in Hesychio latent Comici verba^ Glossam ita refingen- 
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do; IhiKecos yMyai^sL' voipQiff.ia IxvAijpoGo’a^ 'Apiaro^am/ig^h /’q- 
§a Ouruf /xsya ^povsl; MoiXKov % IIyiXsv;’ Titf^ Ma^mgav 

l8ox£i troopgoa-uinig *H^de< 0 ‘roreux(rov Tou to yepets ; [^Tripmg 

oig jy.] Fuit sermode Pericle ; qui <r^^pm crat et |tta;^ai§av gere- 
bat inutilem, sicut Peleus senio coiifectus. Nunc tandem intel- 
ligitur Coniici fabiilsc argunientum. Hanc glossam Aristopliani 
tribuit Dobraeus. Sed falliturVirdoctissinius: errat quoque Rei- 
sigius inde expiscatiis aupplenientum Aristoph. Nub. lOjf). 
ni(r$m' aiSoiov* ^ rijy *-.4fpo8rnjv. Lege Nrj rijv c Thesm. 154, 
rljv ’A^goBiTTijv rjSu y o^ei 9ro<rfi/ow. « 

*PaBoLpLeiv6uos ogxoc olg fiiyio'rog opxog ’Ev wavr* \6ya 

xuoov, eTTiiTet ^ STiyeoy. Kpatrlvog Xelpaxn, Ita versus 

distribiii debent. Scnarios voliiit Porsoii, aJios' Gaisford. ad 
Idephacst. p. 17. Sunt Iamb. Tetr. Cat. Obiter moneo^ quod 
Kum intelligitur Cleon, ct Aotp.TaiVy uti patet e Schol. ad 
Av. 52 1 . 

*Pa}^eiv xoci to oXaxTeTv.*'EpjXt7nroc Evpuiv^‘ ‘Pvt^ov axotv- 

Toe; uTte^o^oii Tovg ^axTuXoug* cash tgutoh Ss 1x1 robg mxpaivop,evovc 
xeii srxMoXoyotivTesg fASTijvs^Ctj* Kparivcg AijXiao'tv, "lyst cricuxi} Tr^g 
T^mjg fa^coTt tov Aoixov ^povov xeti s^^g *'Eppa^s •fsgog t^v yriv 6 85 
srxaptfyi xotriiragh. At Suid. fv^oov — xal vsTsoph, Person 8 ’ 
iTxa^i^s x&Trivaph: ct Meinek. in Cur. Crit. p. 2 G. ea^xapt^s post 
Pierson, ad Mocr. p. 36. Mihi vero displicet avavrug, Malini 
avouTTog. Cf. Pherecrat. apud Athen. vii. p. .*]](). ovorav 
8 * ^ 8 jj xfiiv«)(ri — vuxto:^ TsegiTpmyeiv auT&v rovg ^axruXovg. 

Mox plane meum lx tuetur CEd. 1084. 'Ex rr,g a-iwrrig 

T^(r 8 * ivappr^^si xetxa. 

XtcoxoXXog' veoxopog* EvvoXig. Ita Ills, at K. P. Sioaxofiog* 
vecoxopog. Ipse malim Xtxxopog. Ubi <ria» est Lacoiiice pro 
SrpetTO^avri — Msveiv^og Stxvsovfa* Srpesro^avyi XtTOV vor el^eg 
X^poBioff XM xeXtt sifu. Ita Ms. at 11. P. cum Toupio ad Suid. 
V. i7aT8s; legit xaT 8 ’ rva. Mihi placet — 2 VpaT 0 ^«vt) Aitov xotv 
El^eg p^AotjXu 8 i 0 V' jv xoA" JicAA^vi (i. e. xaAov ileAA^viov) De veste 
Pellenica vid. Toup. ad Suid. T. 11 . p. 5B(). 

TauTA vp^a-aav dv^p ou 8 sv xoTcov A'^xrTvo; ''flpotig. ^ yap 

irapoifJ^ia Ixi rwv /tqSgy xoiovvroev. Full versus lamb. Octonar. 
— Taura x^aa'acov ’'E^au‘x* dv^p ouSev xoiwv. Pericles innnitnr, 
quein sugillat idem Coinicus apud Plutarch, i. p. I 6 O. xaAon 
ydgaurl (scil. to ’/iSiiov) Aoyom,vpQdyet nepixXivig, epyoten 8* ou8e 
xtvei. 

" TVura^Eiv — ^pwi^pg 8* Iv Muaraig Mdirrtyu 8’ Iv ^eov 

TtvrdfT&ai . — Ibi x^i^oiv voluit Huhnk. ad Tim. p. 182. probante 
R. P. ad Equit. 823. immerito ; nam scripsit Comirus fxdvTiy* 
cS 8 ' fv ;i^epo‘iy ^wv reuraa^at. De ai 8 e histrionico pauca dixi ad 
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^sch. Siip^l. 48j. hodie satis est allegare Eapolideum apud 
Phot, et Suici. ’'ilSg — Owx, ijv fvXdrrji y mV ^m¥ t^v a<rirlSa, 

T^y ’rpoo-^fpovra t^v Sbov xaXsTv. JBonjXetTiiis ex xmfjnig ifAet’- 
^av aymv xai rauri}^ ipieefrouffug eig xoiXeo^ij ^ipotyyet, heov fiorflelv 
apyog %frta.To rep *JIpux}iBi vgo<reu^QfjLevog' exEivoy y^p lx myrmy rmv 
$emy ao’^ra^ojubsvo^ Iri/ta* 6 Ss ^sog sTrtO'Tug elTre twv rgo^mv imw xa) 
Tovg fioag vvtts xai tots rm dem 6u;^ou orav xstuTog ri vot^g' [ji,ev^ 
TOi ye pLuripf sSp^ou. Uinc negotio niillo potest erui fabula 
Choliaiiibica, quain Elegiacus reddidit Anenus. 

BoijXaTiiJ rig ijy* qfLSL^eiy ex xcGjxi]^* 

Trig 8* l/AxeToycrijs el$ ^dpayyu xoiXev8i], 

Jsov /SoijflsTv, ff^o; lO-TaS^ 'HgaxXei 
TTpo^ev^ofiLsyog, ov vkeloTa rmy &emy vuyrmy 
ijyatX\* «ei ripLeTKrr “ Taiv Tg^o^wv Sirrou, 
xai Tou^ /Soaff vutt’,” 6 deof eixsv lyyuf o^Taf, 

“ ayro? t« o^sSy, tou; flsoof tot’ ^ fjidrriv ev)(pvJ* 

Inter haic ^yaXX’ asi rifLauri amice conspirat cum Aristoph. 
Thesm. 129< dyeiXXz 0oij3oy tijul^: iieque distat Pac. 400. Qurlxi- 
<riv — etysi}.oufjLev del, AIox lyyuf crug nihil est nisi eviarde, 
Certe lyybg in tali re fuit iisitatuni. Poslrenio verba AMg rt Spmy 
plane tuetur versus siniilis apud Suid. ^^yroV ti vOy Sgmy eJra rodg 
ieovg xdXei: quociun confer alterum e Mythis (N. Q47.) apud 
Suid. Xi/y *A6ijvoi x&i ;^eipac x/yei. Euripidis fuit versus Tov ^el» 
poL irgou-^epovra y^pry hov xxXsTy citatus a Plutarcho in Lacon. 
Apophthegm. '1\ ii. p. 

'VTtQixougsiv XeXvi^og ri fivrog* imoixovpouy avri too uTOTge^ojXsyov 
xod ev8ojuiy;^oyy. iJoc diccre vult Lexicographiis viroixovgeh esse 
hie sensu passivo. Exstat certe composituni active in Thesm. 
11 OS. ^A vOy yTroixoypcir?^ neciion simplex in Ach. lOGO. olxovpr} 
Treog. Et sane Coinico cidein, ni fallor, pertinet hsec. glossa. 
JNeinpe in Vesp.*4(i3. legitur ^Aga oyx eiurd d^\cc roig irevr^riv 
Tugavvig mg yMpcn fL e?idv$av* vwiouau. Ibi Ms. liav. EXfiCjx- 
fiay\ At scripbit Aristophanes 

Apa 8^r’ oux stvrd SijXa Manifesto scriptura vulgata 

rdig veynja-iy tj rugavuig f nihil aliud est qiiam e glossa. 

mg throixougsT Xe- i'Neque hie locus est uiiicus^ 

•Xijtforof TI fiirog, Jubi verbiim idem eaedem fabu- 

Ise restitui debet, ope gl. * Photianse Oixovgovfuevyig* r^g arfoLKmg 
•HiQovfjLiinf^g' xai, 'T^roixowgouftsyijj yy^oVijTOj, ?TOi TYjg svJoftt^owo-ijj 
xflci evdov xaTe<nr3tpfisyiijg, Verum.hujusmodi supplemcnta tcinpus 
aliud postulant. 

'Titr^yep^im — ^ Apitfro^iw^g AaildKm, ’£vim toXXai rm aXsxT^tio* 
ymy fiig: ‘TVqvejxia rlxrourty md ttoXX^xi;. R. P* ev hrv At non 
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cvioTiy vcruni ?roXXai est mendosum. Lego *Evtwe voXieii rmv 
aXsxTpuovoov jS/ix Tixrouo’iV. B. ulg y umivif/ft* da voKKuxts, llllid 
voXift) aliqiiattiims convenit cum Popiano, 

There smms no goose so greif^ iui soott or late, 

*Twill Jind some honest gander for its mate. 

0AXay$* ^ijXuxtt); h n^rtov 'EXXocSr *Eolxeiaiv 4jui7v ol 

vo/toi Tomio’i Toifl*! Xnrroio’iv etpaxy^ois & rom rolxomv ij 
vfMVu» Hie qiioque R. P. aenarios eiTecit. Melius ibi Tetra- 
metros vidcruiit Meinek. Cur. Crit. p. .*HI. et Reisig. Conject. 
p, 116. et correxerunt si^atrw, Ips^p Jego ES^eurtv iifieov — Xsw- 
Tol$ £7y* apetx^*^*$ — Toixots — Infinitivi ai per crasiii cum a con- 
jungi solet. Vid. niea ad iEsch. Kpm. 9^i). 

4^«Xo<ro^fiv* &VTi Tou irovfur$M* ^iXotro^el 8s touto 'ovu)s Hcuroarpd- 
iiiTUi Tov yifMV, Porson in senarios dispescuit, Icctis toD8' et 
TtaTeiwga^trott. Bst Trochaic us, modo legas ^^iXocro^siv 8si roud’ 
0 X 01 $ vuis xaTetfKgdSy^rm tov ydftov. 

^ifAos Bi IflTiv 6 xaXowjXEVOf xtifiog, sig ov evsjSaXXov- 
ro. AlpXss 8e fiitnv/EXx’ tU fiiaov tov ^tpih dg av Hoc 

iiitelligi nequit. Scripsit Comicus ^EXxstg ftsVov ju.\ slg ^iftdv dg 
iit ifLfidX^g ; ubi parodia est Euripidei Orest. @65. Mecrov fd 
CO? /SfltXj}? e? TdpTupov. Cf. et Ach, S79* EltnXxvcrag 
yip fd ilg TO fiovXturfptoy : necnon, quod ad jxso^^ Eccl. 258. 
*'EXx»o’i — fietrij yap o^enore Xyi^^<rofji,at» G. B. 


OJN Tin: PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Mv purpose jn this disquisition is to prove that the Pyramids 
were not sepulchres^ but Cavern Oracles dedicated to the 
mysteries of Sar-Apis, or the I^trd Apis: and in order to sim- 
plify the discussion as much as possible, I shall confine myself 
chiefly to the pyramid of Cheops. 

Although the most common opinion is that these extraordinary 
buildings were intended for tombs, there are many other iheones 
of their destination. One is that they were granaries of Joseph. 
This may be confuted by the smallness of the rooms and the time 
required in building. Anothef that they were observatories;' 


] Nicetas, Nuunus, Stephanus, &c. 
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wliich M a<iku>iin<; the builders of great absurdity, as the peigh- 
bouring rocks called Gebal Mukattani were better calculated foi 
tliat purpose without the prodigious labor and expence. The 
Arabians' think that t|idy were a refuge from the flood: but that 
opinion requires no answer. As siiii-diais they would have 
failed. Shaw and Bryant believe them to be temples,* and the 
Sarcophagus, a liistral tank. Pauw considers the great pyramid 
as the tomb of Osiris. But Strabo, Diodorus, Pococke, 
JNorden, and indeed, the great majority, ancient and modern, 
believe that it was the tomb of Cheops, it is from this latter 
opinion that 1 humbly venture to dissent. It is necessary to 
grapple with it in order to establisli mine ; which is, that they 
were edifices^built for the cblebration of cavern mysteries, like 
the caves of Delphi, Trophonius and Mithra: and perhaps used 
occasionally for the preservation of national treasures and re- 
cords : as was the case with the ce//a and sp/coi, called in Scrip- 
ture oracles^ of many ancient temples. This theory, 1 believe, 
stands nearly single : its chief points of resemblance are with 
those of Bryant and Pauw. 

When we consider the splendid machinery of the Egyptians, 
their inclinations, their public shows, their judgment of the dead, 
their Theomania, if the term may be used, and all the sublime 
paraphernalia of tliat creed, from whence the visions of poetry 
derive their origin, it is hard to imagine, that they would seek to 
honor a monarch by sneaking his body, like that of a malefactor, 
through a variety of obscure and needlessly intricate passages. 
Yet this upon the supposition in 'question must have been done. 
And indeed there is a difliciilty which meets us on the first step, 
though hitherto little regarded. The sarcophagus supposed to be 
tlie tomb of the buried monarcii could not easily have I.Msen ad- 
mitted through the common entrance passage; it could not have 
passed the end of the first gallery; nor could it have entered by 
the well. How then was the defunct to be buried ? Would the 
friends of Uie deceased, with that peculiar affection for splendid 
inhumation, which was the passion of their country, conduct it 
in their arms to the central hall. Even this was impossible* 
Then the body must have been dragged (by cords perhaps) to 
its repository. Can this ppiiiion be admitted in the teeth of 


* Morat Alzeman. Ibn abd Alhokm, Murtad Ebn Gab Khondemir in , 
Khelas ; Alakhar. ¥arikli al Thabari ascribe them to Gian ben Gian, a 
preadamitc. • 

^ Ebn Abd Alhokin affirms this, and that the priestly archives were 
deposited within in cha^s uf black viarbl% 
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Egyptian veneration for the dead ? There is yet an alternative ; 
the pile may have been erected over the body like the rude 
cairns of barbarous nations. But histoiy says no : the opposite 
theorists themselves say no : it was built during the life of the 
intended possessor. Besides^ in that case, what occasion for 
the passages F 

And, allowing the poniulatum to stand, which, 1 am afraid, is 
granting too much, what need of a triangular platform, and its 
triple division of passages. Was the funeral procession,’ illus- 
trious, truly, as the narrow galleries and the well must have ren- 
dered it, to advance three ways to the burial place? or was 
the body of the king gifted with the self-multiplying faculty of 
Southey's Kehama ? 1 am aware that an opinioivhas been ha- 
zarded that attendants were confined with the defunct, and that 
for them the rooms and galleries were built : but the same the- 
orists contend that the vestibule before the centre room was 
closed by a portcullis of granite. Had the servants then the 
same power of ubiquity as their master r I'lic story only wanted 
such a theory as Maillet’s to render it ridiculous : viz. that the 
holes in the sides of the room were intended to draw; up the 
provisions of the prisoners. So that we arc to imagine a basket 
of provisions* dangling from the outside of the pyramid, like 
that in the fairy tale of Princess Fiiietta! Napoleons Moulah 
was quite as reasonable, when he affirmed that the body of the 
king was hermetically sealed in by walls to prevent the decom- 
posing power of nature ; an opinion not deficient in sublimity, 
if the unlucky cavities before mentioned were not silently attest- 
ing, in full view of both phi]o||jp)hers, against its coherency even 
as an alchemical dream. 


* To show the absurdity of the theory here noticed, I quote Maiilct's 
words: '*The pyramid has been only attacked by the royal route, 
through which the corpse of the king muU have been taken and all 
THE PEOPLE to be bufied with him. By the same route (that is to say, a 
passage 3.^ foot square and in one part foot uigu) the attenuaht 
MOURNERS must have entered and cuinc out.’’ Such an inlet was ridicu- 
lous for the purposes of any thing but disgraceful burial, but strictly pro- 
per ^ as will be shown hereafter, for Canern rites, avowedly peiformek t» 
sknlar esc&vatums. . , • 

^ I quote again from Maillet : “ 1 think and hope sensible people will 
agree with me that these holes were made for the use of the persons shut 
up with the body of the king. Through the first they were to receive 
air, food, and other necessaries, ana they had no doubt provided a lung 
case with a cord which the persons in the pyramid might draw up, &c. 
[The otbei was for purposes which 1 scruple to naxAe.] I suppose each 
of the persons, continues Maillet, to be provided with a coffin to contain 
liis corpse, and that they successively paid the last debts to each other ! ! ! ’ 
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But to le^c the solemn trifling of such fancies, how in reality 
does the question stand with regard to Herodotus, on whose evi- 
dence the Great Pyramid has been considered as that of Cheops ? 
That historian knew nothing of the passages; even Strabo ‘ and 
Diodorus knew little ; they therefore had no means of drawing 
the same reasonable conclusion ns ourselves. The first derived his 
knowledge from the priests, who seem frequently to have framed 
tales for the credulity of the Greeks, and in this case do not 
appear to have been certain of the facts which they detailed. 
Indeed they assured him tiiat Cheops was not buried in the 
pyramid. They went farttier : they informed him that he was 
the most impious of their princes ; that he was an atheist, and 
closed the teqiples of the gods. 

Was a man of this principle likely to be governed by the 
common fears of the Egyptians? Would he insult the gods and 
<leny a resurrection and a Judgment, while he spent a life in pro- 
viding fora future state and separate existence? for the Egyptians 
thought that a body preserved from corruption 4(XX) years would 
revive with its original members ; what tlion are we to think of 
the passage but that Cheops closed the adyta of the mysteries, 
together with the temples to which they appertained, and that 
from this circumstance the structure may have derived its appel- 
lation ? 

If we turn from surveying the mechanisni of the passages to 
the external form of the pyramids, the latter is by no means 
more favorable to the supposition that they arc tombs. 1 know 
it is the opinion of many scholars, and among the rest of the 
learned Dr. Clarke, that the pjMnids are nothing more than 
finished analogies of the earns and barrows common over all the 
world, and in which, perhaps I should say wider which, bodies 
were certainly inhumed. Much deference is due to the erudition 
of such great names ; and indeed the fact above stated is the 
strongest argument brought forward for the opposite question. 
JwQoJt me hoc tribuhse. But 1 would venture to suggest that 
there is, in reality, much greater distinction between the perfect 
pyramidal figure and the rude conic form of the earn or barrow 
than at first sight appears. 

*Hieroglypbicaily the cqtie and the triangle meant two very 
different things — as different perhaps as spirit and body. The 


' I am inclined toP^ink with Mr. Salt, that the priests showed Strabo 
no more of the pyramid than the lower chamber, discovered by Caviglia, 
where, perhaps, a sarcophagus was, and concealed those parts devoted 
to secret rites: thence, too, the silence af the father of History. 
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first we know was an emblem of Venus anJ of A^startc; most 
likely in llieir iiiuteriai capacity. Juno* and Diana* were re- 
presented by coliiinns. So were Hermes and l^an, and all the 
terminales, which comprised most of tHenleitics. The worship 
appears very ancient. Osca in Sanchoniatho consecrates stones 
to fire and wind. Jacob calls a stone the house of God, 
and anoints it. Thence the anointed Bateli of antiquity. At 
Delphi a stone was anointed daily as a symbol of Apollo. In 
most cases garlands were lavished on these stones as well as 
unguents. The Arabians of Petreiq worshipped a black cubic 
figure as their God. The sun of Heliogabalus was a pyramidal 
black stone : so is the modern deity of Jnggcrnaiit. Cybele 
Pessiiiuntiu and perhaps many others were Ac^^olitcs. Two 
stones^ one black and the other white (iinplving good and evil 
or night and day), remain in the cubic temple of Mecca. Of 
all these, pyramidal stones were more particularly divine than 
others. Jupiter was repiescntcd under that form at Corinth. « 
Vulcan and fire was symbolised by it. I bit tlu^y were niori* 
exclusively devoted to Ibicclius and Apollo^ and thesiiii.^ The 
modern Chinese oflcr an- express worship to pyramids/ and the 
pyramidal god Manippe, 9 heads upon a cubic base. (Gene- 
rally speaking, cones were employed as p/zr/Z/oz; but pyramidal 
stones appear to have been generally dedicated to the solar 
fire. I'he distinction is not casuistical. We sometimes sec 
among the hieroglyphics male figures presenting a cone to soiih.* 
deity, at others a triangle. The latter has descended to ns 
through painting and chemistry, as a symbol of fire and of the 
deity. I'he former,^ says liliiscbius, represented earth, the latter, 
spirit. 1 may, therefore, venture to infer, that it would be 
deemed perfectly impious and revolting to ctisliriiic a body in 
one form, while it might be quite appropriate in the other, 'i'he 
earn is a rudedigiire: not so the pyramids; there is much skill 
and science displayed in their construction, a deep knowledge 
of astronomy, and as much of mechanics and mathematics. I'Ik^ 
builders must, at least, have known the position of the poles of 
the earth, and so rendered tlie form an inscribed astronomical 
stele. 

But my great object now is with the triangle: we know from 
Proclus ^ and the Platonists die veneration which the lilgyptiaiis 


* Clemens Alexand. lib. i. * Pausanias Corinthiaca. ^ Ibid. * Siiidas. 
5 Isidore, 18. B. Chap. 1. ^ Kircher. Cliit<a illiiblrata. p. 135. 

7 Prorliis gives the same explanation. Prod. Coiiun. 

* Proclus Cumment. and the Platonists pass. 
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eiitertninedVor it, and the mysteries it implied, liy the square 
they symbolised matter or the womb of things : generating fire 
was pourtrayed by tlie triangle. From their conjunction^ as in 
the quadrangular pyrapiid, all things according to them proceed- 
ed. Hence the allegory of the marriage of Venus and Vulcan^ 
from whose embrace sprung Cupid, the beautiful frame of 
things. The curious fable that Harmony was the daughter of 
JSlars and Venus is of a similar description. By the pyramid, 
then, was allegorised the tiiiindane soul, or anima mundi:' this we 
learn from the eclectics. They appear also to have attached 
something talismanic to the form ; even tlie sedate Macrobius 
speaks of the magic pyramid” and the decad r-f perfection:*' 
while the Cabbalists and the Rosycrucians, who succeeded the 
Platonists, mystified on it without bounds. Enough, perhaps, has 
been adduced, to show that a inysteriuusly religious character was 
attached to the [lyramidal structures, which by no means applies 
to the earn or any of its family of tombs. Nor is it unlikely that 
the vulgar opinion of their casting no sliadow may be traced to 
a mistaken association of the form with spirit. 

Is it not, then, fair to imagine that the outward mysterious 
form was prologue to the swelling act” of mystery within ? Is 


' rkito says the «oul has tlie form of a pyramid and is of a fiery na- 
ture.*' Tiiiiieus. 

** The terrestrial rlomcnt has the form of a square; fire, air, and water,- 
of diil'crent species of triangles ; and their various configurations esplain 
all the effects of nature.*’ 

Tim! Locr. ap. Plat, Vol. iii. p. 98. 

To these the Rosycrucians added another triangle, the fifth clement or 
spirit, thus completing the pyramid. There is indeed little doubt that 
among the Egyptians a square signified earth, and chemistry has handed 
down triangles, as symbols of the elements, to this day. 

The sacred (luatcmary of Pythagoras and magical Pyramidal decad are 
both expressed in the following figure : 

I The monad or intelligence, described as an all pcr*> 
nicating fire and active principle. 

I I The dyad or passive principle of matter. 

I I I The world proceeding from Uieir union. 

• I I I I ^Tlie sacred quaternary, the nexus of all 
things, all harmony and all number, 
extending to physics, morals, &c. and 
evolving 10 (Oshiri.) 

This figure and tl|C division of the musical Gamut by means of it , 
Pythagoras avowedlyaderivcrl from the Ej^ptians. Aristid. Quintil. de 
Music, lib. iii. v, 2. Rbiith. dc Music, lib. i. c. i. p. 1373. Plut. dc Placit. 
Philos, lib. i. p. 3. Macrob. de Som. Scip. 
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it probable that the tenacious Egyptians ivould haveuoiisccrated 
the interior oi a building to death, wliile the exterior bore the 
imprest character of life? It is difhcuU to imagine that a form ol 
building so awful, repieseiiling the umversal deity, should be 
creeled for the enshrinoment of corrupting mutter. Nevertheless, 

1 admit that the pyramids may have been erected as our temples 
arc now, over sepulchral vaults : and there are instances of cO' 
lumns erected similarly in clidcrcnt parts of the world. But this 
diil'ers much from the enslnmement of a body within the coliiiii- 
nar structure, and it is straining an anaiogy too far to compare 
the cartii, oi stones heaped ovei a Body in a haiiow, rooms 
and passages oisiinguished by legular musoniy and elegant stnie- 
turc, within tl^c body ot a perfect niaiiu nutical form. I'hc 
eavein tcinpios of Etliiojiia, ihercsehes in;pe‘il'eefly pyiamidal, 
resemble one of the pyramids accuraUly in having three daik 
st'h'oi, one wit!. in another; and hi the last sumelimes a <'nri,sT, 
sometimes a Moiiohdiic Cage, The »ame mode of infeiencc 
as is employ 0(1 by the advocates of the Sipulchral theory, 
should pKjiiouiK'e Uiese also to be lomb^ as well as the ( uvern 
te!np!e\'f of Attica and Ai\::nhu, and those dedicated to Neptune,' 
Ban,- and Kg^.ria, in the vicinity of Rome. 

These a'«nmot\ts appear to me of soiao weight : but grant 
that some of theiii aie ill-poiscd or \isionaiy, i'. any .‘^trong case 
made* out for tlie sejuilchiul theory? By no means. There are 
analogies as strong on one side as the other. I’hc most ancient 
temples of India, wluie many circumstances attest a 
religion to Egypt, are pyruundal. So arc many of iho tenijdes 
of Java, ill which the style of structuie may bt called Egyptian. 
The general style of the old temples of Ja\a consists f»f a 
graduated pyramid, based upon a square evil, which is in fs»ct 
a cavern ehamher. Over the door is the Egy'ptiaii symbol of 
tlie Gorgon’s head, or rather the opening forms its month, which 
seems to imply similar rites to those which 1 have attributed to 
the pyramids. These dark sekoi are accessible.^ But no one 
has yet pronounced them the sepulchres of kings. 

* Plutarch, called Consn«, frcjm Consulting, 

* Livy, B. i. c. 5. called Lupercal, 

3 JVlaudclsu in Maurice Iiid. Anti(]uipcs justly compares them to 
caverns requiring perpetual illumination. Above, the triclent of Sera- 
pis and Seeva, the Indian Pluto, is remarkable. The trident agrees 
with the three ways of initiation, and the priests of the former 
deity carry triangles. Kircher says it was a sign of the great nuuieii 
triplex, which was worshipped in the cavern tff £leii.si«, as ap^wars 
from Paiisanias ; and in Ebplianta and the caverh temples of Java, as 
appears from extant monuments* 
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llie sacred cave of Salsettc^ hewed in the centre of a pyrami- 
dal hill, contains a cista of three feet square, [Forbes's Orient. 
Mem. i. 112.] and what is more singular, excavated rooms with 
benches. So in the pyramidal caverns of Canareh are found 
cistas like those in the (ircat Pyramid; but they are undoubtedly 
temples or residences and not tombs. And Denoii found a stone 
chest, which he calls a buifet, within the third room of a temple 
at Medinet Abu. 

Babel, which was evidently pyramidal, was not a tomb ; nei- 
ther was the temple of M^^xico, which was dedicated to the sun 
and moon;* nor the great nine-zoned pyramid of Nankien. 

Having examined the external and internal arrangement of the 
pyramid, the stone chest in the centre room next demands atten- 
tion. This has been generally considered as a triumphant proof 
that the pyramids were sepulchres; but 1 think without any 
just foiindatinii. The shape, as Dr. Shaw has remarked, was 
not very likely to be cmjiloyed forahuiiiau body, since the height 
equals tlie w'idth. It certainly has none of the usual characters 
of ail Egyptian Sarcophagus. It was the custom to form them 
to thc».sliape of the inuiumy enclosed, or at Ica.sl to round them 
towards the head, as appears by those at the British Museum ; 
particuhiiiy the smuMer specimen, it was no less customary to 
place the imiiiifiite'> upiiglit, a fact, indeed, naturally resulting 
from the foriner. The chest in question is ceitaiidy not so 
piaetd.^ 1 know ilo' fact is aLleuipted to be parried by the 
couutei -assertion dial large saic.opliairiiscs arc found hoiizoutally 
pl:i( c<i ill die tombs of dic kings. Bui diis is arguing in a vicious 
circle; the purposes of diost: (.,»flers iciniiisi )t i to be discovered. 
It may iiuhed be ^aid dial tfie [lyrimuial chest has been moved, 
and that we cannot decide whcdiei it sL>od pt f'jicwdiciilarly 
against the wall oi not. But it a|q)cars to be wedged in by 
stones, and die atlen.pt to dig beiioaih it for treasures fixes its 
])ositioii. In couclusJCiii, llieic are ue* hieroglyphics on diis soli- 
tary chest, and in this it differs from ail those which me unani- 
iiiousiy admitted to be tombs. 


, * (jeniclli iiiflced pavs liio Linn^ wfvr liuriuii henr.ith tlic solar 
and lunar rl-anihers; and Hiut llie way U'-aliiig to ilnse sojiiiithrcs (per- 
liajis like the sloping p:iss:i£if) v.';is called the v'tij/ of' tin tUad. 

!>ook. ii. V. i'.ii, j>. ll-iiJ. i'hi, Vtiickfii. Ainst. S3. 

" The Winds of IViod, S^alUI^ a"e exprras upon tliis point. Kal icoTa- 
oflrw tiJljttL'c'fnwo' iv OipiAitp^ I'rrdsfns op&uv vpis 

Diod. Sn, b. I. c. A nisi. 17 li>. 

Sirm*! liuhnis on rhe same siibiec I u'.rs ihc vvorii^ ‘ ^lutsfir '•orpora” 
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In DEMOSTIIENEM Joann is Sea- 

CER, Bicknor Wallicce in Com. Monumcthia Jtectoris. 


No. IV . — [Continued from No. LIV. p. 247-] 

Tn Midiam. p. i}39. 1> 24. ras JSlxag e^a)(ot> rm irarpiusor 
Toig evtTpovoig, ^sipuxuWiov t&v xofiiBri, x») roDrov ouS* ei ysyovev 
elScog, ovSs yiyvco(rxcoV tog fjLrfis vDy eu^fXov* tots /toi /xfXXa'JO’wy e]<n- 
£vui Toov Bixoov, elg fjfiejetv wj^'Trsgs) TsrapTrjV ^ Trsfiim^v, 
a^sXjphg 6 toutou kcl] oSre; elg r^y oixletv, avTidi^ovrec Tptiipup^iav, 

Demostli. In Aphob. ii. p. 840. dog yug rag llxag raurug 
f/xeXXoy eio-isvAi xar avr&y, avrlBortv ev spde icapsrxsuarav, 7v' £i 
pfv avTiSttijV, ju,^ e^^lrj |xo» vgog avroog avrthxeh, tog xal ruv Sixwv 
TOuTcov Tov avTi'SdvTog yivojXFVojy. 

In Midiam. p. 55*2. 1. 14. rolvuv tovto to Trgdyfia ov^l 

xafi* ey, -jravTa^^ a-rgs^oov^ oiog r ijv dyayslv W gju.?, favrpdoc rjinj 
It* efie TOV * Apl(rTagy(pv e<7wxfi^ayr6i. 

Nempe, evt too jast hslvoo xdms rporex^aXuv dUxoog, p. 555. 

I. 1. 

In Midiam. p. 553. 1. 20 . — xa» toutcov roug trapovrar vpdlv xaXw 
fUapTVpac, 

xat, etiam. — Clausula suut ha'C verba comprclicnsioiiis qua^ 
ab aXXa jx^v wg aXr/jrf xlyctf (1. il.) iucifiit. 

In Midiam. p. 555. i. 24. %dvTa Koyov^ xai uitoryovTa xplatv^ 
^tgi £y av rig eyxakfi, tot d^6v5(r$at roug oBlxto: ev* uotov eXflovraj 
^p^f xa\ TOT*, av dlixoHyrag opa Ttg’ ov vpoavapTrdl^Etv, ou5’ evdyovT' 
■ametg \l/suSelg dxptrov ^fjTslv uico^euyeiv, ouS’ stti rcu^li^dvat Stxi]v dr- 
^uKksiVf aXXa ykri mtsiv If dreXylg iLvfiiv. 

post opa [vel ^topa] rtg deest aliquls iubnitivus^ e. c. elcay- 
ylXXEiv, vel ypdfiT^at, vel TiiAutpeitr^aiy vcl tale quid.” Keisk. 

Subiiitclligcnduin videtiir u[ji,6ys(r&ai ^py^ post xoti tot , — xai 
ToV, av dhxovvrag opa rtg, est, Idque turn tivmum, si (jnis culum- 
niatorcs suos, ijjsos contra leges commhisse quid vidcrit^ 

In Midiam. p. 5fiO. J. 9. aXXd ^stvol •^tvec eirtv, tS avogeg d&ri~ 
mloi, qi$etge<rOM wpog roug vkouciovg, xu) vapilvat xa) fAuprugsiv, 
Bud. — in Comm, nicmiiiit :diu.s ctijiisdain sigtuT. liiijiis 
verbi, quam Latine uno vcrbo exprimi posse Jtegat, ut apiid 
Plut. in Antonio, xai /SatrjXlcyy yvvaixeg afuWdojAevat Itopsa’ig vpog 
aXXi}X«; xai xaXXes'iy, i^lieipovTO irpoc aurev. ubi iiiterprel. 'rur- 
piter et iiidecore cum adibant, jcse scilicet illi veiiditaiites, et ad 
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luitiini cjus fcxpositii'.” — H. Stepli. Tlies. Gr. L. iv. 1;30. c. — 
Ailile o! Muksoovss, ahlm; jutsv oua-fj^, spQeigovTO vpo; roug ^iSoVrag, 
xaJ rd; iXslvcov &6gaz sds^scTrevov. Pint, in Eumciic. p. 1079- H. 

St, et "Jpira^ryg jw-=T« ttoAXwv dvo^pdg *A\i^etvdpw ex 

*A<rIoig tJ *Attix^ vpo<rsl3u\Sy xai Tuiv eioaSoToov dvo tou ^v^LOLTog 
^qv^lLctTlt^ea-Qai 5p<5)xoc r^j xotl oLynXkei ^QeigofAevoiv vgog avTov, Plut. 
Ill Pliociofie. p, ed. H. St. 

Ill Midiaiii. p, 1. 6. TauT* Ufji.s1g ol ^ixut^'jVTsg us), 

wapu Toiv ukXitiv wfnrspe) iruguxuTuSrfXtjv, U7ra<nv, oaroi pLSTu toO 
Cixaiou vpog Ufiug sg^ovrut, <rcJuv wrup^siv Ss7. 

v/ieig oi iSixa^oyTe; de), Vds, quibuscunque, et quocunqiie tein- 
• P<>*f-‘> jiidiciire coiitingat. You who from time to time may 
hap]mi fn siljjs jadges. Sh; infra, p. 58j. J. 24. el fleXotre (Txo- 

TTslv xui ^viTslv, OTta TOT* eWlv OfiMV ol ds) Sixu^Gyreg l<r^vpo), xuf 
xugiGi Totv gy rrj toXsi vdvTUiv, uv re huxotrloug, uv ts ^i\!ovg, uv 6* 
oToao'jf dv ij noKig xuSlo'i }. — Ueiodot. lib. 7. e» yap /SoyXoio Iti 
TM uisi eTrsj^ipGfievu) TTpr^yfian to Tav op.olcog evi?\.iys(y5xi, Troi^ostug 
dy G'jGufLx Gtj'jiv. — Plato, in Menone p. ed. llasil. prim. xu\ 

yap aynj tov as* TXr/O’ia^oyTa xa* umofisyov vapxuv tois*. -Iso- 

■ crat. Paneg. p, 120. ed. liattic. xoiv^y rijv toXiv Traps^ovreg, xui 
Tolg dhxouwsvoig us) twv 'JfCXX^ycoy svufJrCvovJuv, 

In Midiani. p. 57 B. 1 . 14. epioi ju.£y, yti tov J*a, xui roy *A7ro\\co, 
xxt rr/V */l5r/vav, (sipr^p-sTui ydp, e7r* ufAsmv sirs u.Yj) o5* ouTog (Midias) 
dxr\K}sUyp.ui, vspuwy sXoyoTicUi, g>OijXoi Ttvsg ^<ray d^9opi,svOi riov 
TUyU TGVT(ti XaXO'JVTCOV ^OSOOf. 

(Lg txTT^XXayjxai c&t forsitan, Ivgo (MiiVias') libcratiis sum (a 
I )(:inostlieiu>,) b]vasi. sic abundunte w; ({ucinadiuodiim sicpe 
abuiidat oVi. c. S!. supra p, .153, 1. 24. 6 yap ejg ty}v irpoTtpav ygur 
\I/«; 6Ti<rToX^|V, svgyxaasv Tjas*^, “ 077 sypa^ov V uv, xui Stupp^^ 
Cr,v, v]X/xa vfi.aig eO TOi^^crcu, g* eu finely xu\ t^v (rufJi(Jt,u^luy jxoi ysvi]- 
<ro/x£y»jy,” ysyovutiMg ty;c (rufji.p.u^iug, ow <^»jo'*y siHsyui rl uv •noiaoy 
yuola-uiTO. — Evang. Matlh. xiii. II. 6 Sf uTroxpidsUt eitev aOroif 
077 ufuv osioTai yvMVUi tu ftuTT^pia rijj /SucriAsiug rdiy ovguvwv ^ — 
Sic infra p. 57{). I- Midias ipse ait, 077 gyw (Midius) oyS-v 
Tgxovfla UTO rijg xuTup^sigoToviug, 

In Midiain. p. 580. 1. 19- oSro^ Sg oy$’ a^igyra d^lr,(nv, Dc 

falsa legal, p. 377- 1. 11. ou^ a^iEvraiv d^ir,(riv, 

*ln Midium. p. oBl. 1. '^8. hAupisiorQs, m uvlpsg hxxg-Tu), si ys- 
voivTO, (6 fjLYj yevoiTO, ou6* g<rTa**) vuv ourci xugioi rrjg ToXiTs/a; f/,sTu 
Msi^lou xu) Tmv opLoictiy toutuj, xui rig vjj,m, tu>v toXXwv xa* 8i}pior<- 
xwv dy^puivctiv, ufiuproov etg rivu tojjtcov, fjnj Toluol oJu MsiSlug etc 
epJe, aXX* onouv aXXo, tic BiXao-T^piov sWloi TETXijpeopi-Eyov ex Tovroiv, 
T*vo 5 o’uyyvwfXYjj, % Ttvog eXgou Tv;^£*y av oTijSe ; y’ av ^«p*- 

trutvTQ ; oo yap j ^ BeijfigVTi tm twv t^XXwv irgoTex^iiv ; 
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Dcmosthciieni scripsissc credo : Taj(i y’ iVairre ; oWe 

dsii}OsvTi 710 rm TroXXiov wpoire^oiEV ; 

ill Slidiaiii. p. 58(2. 1. 1(2. ouEev Semv,ovS* eXeetvov MeiSioc; TreiVe* 
T«i, av i<ra /xh XT^tnjras rciig iroXAoij? u/icuv, ofi^ vvv vfipil^ei xai wt«- 
aroxaXEi* a Ss vuv vEpuovr cettrov vfigti^etv eireiipet, TregteiipeQ^. 

Legi posset^ et melius forsitan, a Be vuv, wepi6vr\ otMv vfipi- 
Kiiv ETTulpet, neptuipsQff. •jrspiovT in nominativo^ Superflua, Abuii* 
dantia. 

In Midiam. p. 58(2. 1. (28. v^ownot voWo) a-vvearrtxoTsc, m 
aydpeg aQijvulot, to BoxsTv Tive; eTvai h' svxopiav vgotreiKyifireg, vpL^v 
leapiafn Beijj-o/xevoi. 

F. vagsia-i. 

In Midiam. p. 583. 1. 10. xai yap, si ftsv, » avBgsg a$rjva7oi, 
T 0 &*, or* fy ij vpofioXr., rd vsxpayixivu 6 ^pLog axouirag awe^eipoT^^ 
ytlTs Msiliou, Qvx ay ofioieoc ijv Seivov. xai yap fxij yeyey^iT&ai, xat 
ft)} Tregi njv eopnjv ra aUxtipLura ravr* elvat, xai x’oXXd dv el^e rig 
avTov xapa/jLu&^a‘a(r6ai. 

Tig) Ttov Tore Bixacrdvrsev, rov IS^ftou, SijXovoti. — H iLTct Wolfiiis. 
Ta)lorus refert rig ad Denioslheneni ipsuni. Vcriiin non potuit 
Orator ipse vel dc fa( to \t*l d«' qiialitnte diibitarc ; de ibis ali- 
quis, qui turn; judicaniiit or’ ij 7rpo/3r,Xi}, niiii in ii* pru'seiiti 
forsitan non fuissoti dubitaie potnil. — Locub ita expiicatub nec 
Heiskii emcndatioiie egere videtur. 

/// A mho! liman. 

Argiiiii. poster, p. 5yO. 1. 1 J. if'*giAoy eavrobg (Seiialoies quin- 
genti Atbenieiises scilicet) eig Uxa fAsgicag xarJi Tag ^v?,ug ava 
TTSVT^xovTa. Toi^ou; yup ixaTTTf xpos/SaAAf ro. ttlcTs ffuvsfSaive 

Tovg 'TTsvTijKOVTa ap^eiv twv u'KKm ava Tpiaxovra avTai yup 

at TQiaxoyra vevts i;fji.egat ei(ri to dco^exaTov (Feliciaiius et WoHius 

Uxarov rede) fxs^og rov sviavjov. LcgendiRii, cw<rTf cruv//3«ivf 

TOvg wevT^xovra ap^eiv twv aAAeov avd Tptdxovra IIENTE yjfxepag. 
et sic in Hervugiuna seciinda. 

Ill Androtionein. p. 595. 1. 9. on voAAaxi^ ifidpTrjrai 
TtpoTspoy, ha TOUT* iTTffaftatTijTfOV ETTi xa* viiv, uXKd rouvay- 
'rloy, dpxTzov, eog 6 vo/xog XsAsyii, rd toiuvtu ttoi-'iv dvayxdl^etv dvh 
cou ^puTQU. <rtj Be firj Aeye cue yeyovi toC-to wcAAaxic, dAA’ cog guto) 
TrpoTr^Ksi yiyyscrdai, ou yap sT ri rc^or^ tt>} xara Toug vdfioug ^pd^Ov}, 
era Be toot* hfxifirjo’oo, did toot dxotdyotc ay hxaieog, dAAd ?roAAai 
p.aAAov aXicrxoto, uoTtsp yap ei rig exsivcoy 7rpoy,\co, <ro TaB’ oox dv 
eypa^/ac, ovrcoc, dv <rv vuv tlxvjv ^epe, uKKog oo ypd^u, 

Luciilentani tiaiic argiiiiientationem pirnc repetit Detnostlie- 
nes in A'istocrat. (p. piij Sij tou 9* vfuiy eute kayeiy, cog yeyo- 

vtV^ mSj .Vr* o/xj^j.'jv Ht»/B* «5' eteo'h BixatrofVTtt iHUfODTuy 
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IksIvu, a ax* Vjxa; avTOUs a^ioure StBaa-xsty eo$ StxaiOTsp* ijfAuiv frBp) 

TouSe Xeyowo-iv. ert Toivvv Bfiotye Boxsi xoi\ er^oSpa otvaiBvjs o toi- 

ourof eivoei Xoyo;, yeyovey xa) wpmpov rio’iv aXXoi; roiaOra 4^^/(r- 
jitstra. ow yag, « ti ircorfoTe ptij xara TOW5 yofjioug eirpa^Ofj, av Ss 
TOUT efitfi^a-eo, b'ta tout* airo^Buyuv <rot Trgotr^xet, aXXfl^ touvaevtiov 
TToXtj /xaXXoy aXiVxEordoei Btx ravrct* ooWBp yap si rig exslveov idXm, 
ffw TaS’ oux ay syga^aSt ooTcog av <ru vvv dkepg, aXXof ou ypa^fst, 

Operse pretiuin erit ista Ciceronis conferre: Quid igitur dicet ? 
Fecisse alios. Quid esl hoc ? utruiii criiuini defeiisio, an coini- 
tatus exsilio quicritur F Tu^iri hac republican an in hac honiinum 
libidinen ct (ut adhuc habiiit se status jiidiciorum) etiam liceiitian 
non cx jure, non ex aupiitate, non ex lege, non ex eo quod 
oportucril, non ex eo <juod ficuerit, sed ex co quod aliquis fece- 

rit, id quod repr(3heiiditur rccte factum esse contendes ? 

illud— eadeni isla ratioiie defendes, fecisse alios ? Ut ego asseii- 
tiur oratioiii, defensioneni tarneu non probabo. Potius etiitn, 
te iiaiiiiiato, ca^teris aiigustior locus improbitatis defendenda; 
reliiiqiietiir, quani, te ubsoluto, alii, quod audacisaiine fecerunt, 

recte fecissc existiiiieiitiir. In Verr. ill. 20o, li 06 . Desinite 

(lubiture, utrum sit utilius propter multos improbos uni purcere, 
an uiiius improbi supplicio niiiltorum inipr(»bitatcni coercere. 
ibid. 1208. — in quos uliqiiid exempli populus Itomanus slatui 
putat o|K»rtcTc, ub iis lii defeiisiuiiis cxetnpla quafiis F ibid. 210. 
— ilotiiiiKs 111 jiuliciis nd crimen defeiideiHlitm, non, quid fece* 
lit qiuspiani, proiene solciU, sed qunl probaril. ib. 21^. 

ill AiiJiotioiteiii, p. o97. 1- yap dv /xr/ieva dvrsizsiv cog 

erj^ offa vcoTTOTs Tp wc)v=i y/yovcv, 15 vuv lo^riv, dya$d 15 Baraga, 7va 
fjir,blv iiicui <^Xa’jpov, sx ttjj Taov T^iwpoow Ta jxev xt^o'sca^ t* 2* axou- 
arlag yiyovsv. 

'() siiperstitionein soriipiilosain ! o aurcs fustidiosas ! Oarspa 
piu xaxd, Siibif illud Popii; 

'I'o rest the ciisliioii and soft Der.n invite, 

\\ lio never iiieiitious hell to cars polite. 

[This is a fact, A Dean of Peterborough, preaching at 
court, threatened tlie sinner with punishment ni a place, 
uliieli lie thought it not decent to name in so polite an as- 
seinblv.’*] 

In Aiidrotioneiii. p. .01)8 . I. M. wVts oixaloocyso dv' 6 psg*A 9 rfVam^ 
T>jXix«UTijv c^ova-Hv po7r)'y knaTspa t(Lv rgoj^wv, Zpov ToDrov Ts 3 fi- 
xaTr Tjj f 3 ou?^jj TTOTsp* atJTrjv Bsl Xa/Sriv Tijv bMpsdv 13 oiJ. 61 ydp •ndvra 
TaXXa bioixri<TBis Si* wy Ss tote t’ t«ut* ixTijTajxsda,* 

xai vuv (Tw^ojutsv, ^aiixag TroiijcraiTo, (rag rpi^pFi? Xsyw) ouSty 
txslvcov rJ^EXoj. Tjjv ydg ikv ohm cruarrr^piav irpujTOv tmdp^tcv Bsi ira^ 
pEJXsuao-juit'vijv Tto Or/txM. • 
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In Dcmosihcpiou 

Pro T«uT«j firj 7 roiri(rcciTo, — Travrets jK-ij voitjiraiTO dat l^aulli Ma- 
nutii edilio. Coiijiciat igitui* aliquis, extitisse qiioiulain^ |^‘;**®* 
iiem liaiic ; nenipe, el yag iravra raXXa Sioix^arsie KaXS>u 
TOTc T* TafJr’ IxTijcajutsda, xa) vDv <rmKofJt>iv JJANTA, ttoiij- 

ffUiTO, (raj rptripeis \syto) ou8sv exs/vwv o^sXoj. 

Ill Aiidrotioiieni. ji. 60(). 1. l(j. toiW oox ex Xoywy eUo- 
Tojy ouS* EX TSXfLviptMi TauT* iiTthlxvvfLSV, aXXa wag* ow ftaXiora 
Sixijv EOT* \oiSslv TouTcp, avSpot ‘XUQStr^vjxoTet ygxpk/Aare’iov, ev cp Tot 
TOUTtp /3E/3itt)ftfiva evsCTtVf %g scutov vvsuQuvov woi^Tac fi-apTvpei Tctdra. 

Mallciii JiVJ/"/ HAPEXXHKOTl, cum lectioiic qua' in vele- 
ribus quibusdain codicibus comparet; videlicet, toivjv owx 

EX \6ysav eixoTaoVf oySi TSXft,r,pl(oVf aXXa wag’ ou fx,etKKrret 5ix»;y ectti 
X a^siv, TOUTM TaOr’ emhixvvfJLsv, 

In Androtioncni. p. ()03. i. 10. xa» <ru £»a raura oiou co* 
w^oo-^xsjv fiij SoDvai Sixijv^ eI yga^Ei^ ^raipijxtoj, on xa* wooj Towc 
l^fcr/AO^ETaff £(rO* jjfjLiv IwayyaX/a. 

yga^Eij) ^/yi^ia-fiara scilicet. 

Ill Audrotionem. p. ()07- 1. Hi. xa* wsg* j^rsv tootwv, gv rporrov 
•jpLag, oLvayetym airo tow vofUOVf vapotxpouso’Gai l^i)Ty)<ret, xa* a ^pog 
TstuO* ufiMc fjuvfjftovsuovreic fiij enirpevnv 7rgO(r^XE*, woXXa Xryriv ep^toi' 
ETi, xa* reiuP ixava elvat vo|u.*?a>v, laaco. 

IjCgi posset, xa* a wgoj rati^’ fiviyaovryovraj Iwirgsweiv, 

rnOAAMhANKIN wpoo-^xe*— x. t. X. p: ojK). J. 14. 

orav fiEV /x^ ipp r^v /3ouX^v a»Tfi*v, TawS’ wwoXa^^avETE. p. 00: J. 1. 
20. raara Sixaia Xsysiv av s%o*ts eIxoVw;, lav ayrov 

EvSsixvuva*.— “p. 60 j. 1. 2S, 

Jn Androtloiicm. p. G()8. 1. S. ovtoc EuxTrifiovoi <^vi(recc tu: jfj,e- 
Tsgug e^siv eltripopxg, xa* touto IfsXeyfriv, vf wag* eaVTOu xatTx^asiv, 
owo<r;^oix£V3f, xaTak>jfTOLg ^/ij^/c/xan x\rtpu>TrtV apx^iV, Iw”* rp WfJO^affE* 
TawTjj, EW* Ttjv eta-TTox^iV irapelv, or,fJuriyoptas ew* Towroij woiouasvo;, 
wj E(m Tgiwv alpeo'ic u/x7v, ^ ra ttoumux xaTaxwwTsiv, »; waXiv s*:7- 
(Pspetv, Tj Toifg o^si'Xovra; eWirpxTTSiv’ atpoujxsvcov eixoreoc y^cov tow; 
o^fi/Xovraff ElcrwpaTTs^, raTf uwo(r;^£(rEO'* xaTEp^cov, xai S*a tov xaioov, 
oj ^v TOTE, ex®*' efoo(r*av, to*5 |xsv Xs*]Xevc*> vo/aoi; Wfp* Toyreev ;»t)x 
OJETO 8eiv M TOUTOyj lvOJX*^SV *xav0»jf, ETrOOU£ T*0cvai, 

^^l<rfiaTu I* Eiwsv Iv ujxTv Ssiva xa* wacavo/Aa. 

Demosthciieni scripsissc piito, xa; tix tov xaiphv 0i7/iV 
ElJOBEi EX®*' e^oyciav. 


In Aristocraiem. 

f 

In Aristocrat, p. 626. 1. 21. o rihri /SoyXetSs ogare, ^a royro 
XEyeo wpd'TOv wjxTv. W5p* tow wagavo^ov /SouXetSe wgairov ; touto toivov 
epouf/^eVf a bij leofAut re xa* af‘w w«ga wavTcov u/x,wv Tuxe*V, Cixata 
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S|tt 3 UToy irelSeo. 1''. Tovro ro/vuv l^ovjusv II All. Sio/icu AE xai 
atfiw 9ra^y« wavraiv ufiwv TU^siv — x. t. X. 

Ill Arintocrat. p. 1* 16. xuItoi Toyroi vavrei itirstpfjxtv avTt~ 
x^uc XGU <ra^u»; 6 xxtxQsV vofiog robs kuKoixorug xul ^edoyfievoug 
av6po^ovous Ifgivai woifTv. 

Atqiii lux proxinie subjecta etiani damiiutos, compertos, liomi- 
cidas sic afiicere diserte et plane prohibet. 

Jn Aristocraleni. p. ^114. I, 7- ouxovv ei /tev earo/iev u/Lstg, toutoov 
trvfi^uvTuiv, ou xa^otpolg obrtv Oftou (ru‘ii'6i3iT§i^0fi?v. e] STTE^ijXfy^ 
olg eyvwKUfji.€v, auro) ravavriot gr^arrsn uvayx»ff6v}(roiJt.s(lu, 

liistingueudiiiii f'. olg eyvwxoLfjLSv wjto\, tolvuvtIoi vpATTUv oe. 
lis rebus, qiias decreviiiius i|)si^ (Aristocratis psephismatc vidu- 
Jicel) advcrsari cugemur. 

Ill Aristocrateiii. p. fjJG. 1. IQ. evTxoTt duo E)}Xo7 dixaiet, a Trap* 
afji.foTega vuTog etpVfXs to on T5 hb'stxvuvai dlSanri rov av- 

dpo^ovo¥, X3ci oux auTov aywytfjufjv oly^srQui XajS&vTa* xai cti, eav 
xar/jj ng cnoi fnij ?f=trTi, xa* awTO touto cidxriv, ou^ Sinj /SouXsTat 
rtg. 

auTo touto) sidsixvuvai scilicet. 

Ill Ari^tocratt'in. p. 0\*J7. I. 2, eav ng aTroxTr/yjj sv u^hoig olxm, 

h xaOiXsiv, ^ iu iroXejtAy ayvoTfCag, r/ stti dafiupn to6tm¥ 

eVfxa 141} ^iuynv XTslvavra, 

Ijegeiidiiiii censed-; % ev OXASl xaQsKwv, in inrba, casii.— 
coiialii iiiagnus iiiigas dixenint liic multi. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZODIAC 
or DENDEIIA. 


The removal of the Circular Zodiac (tf Dendera from 'fhebes 
to l^uris having in some degree revived the question respect- 
ing the antiquity of several monuments of tiiis di'scriptioii in 
J^Igypt, I beg leave to transmit to you the following observa- 
tions oil this interesting subject. 

They form one paper of a scries whicli 1 had the honor of 
laying before the Ijiterary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle on Tyne, on |^hc subject of the age of tlie world, as indi- 
cated by geological afid astronomical phenomena. 

I'he favorable inaiiiiur in which this society was pleased to 
receive it, encourages me to hope tlmt there may be something 
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in it of interest to the public at large, ami this belief iiuluces 
me, with much diffidence, to solicit for it a place in your valu- 
able journal. 

It is a matter of much surprise and’ regret, that a satisfactory 
explanation of these Egyptian figures should have remained so 
long a desideratum in antiquarian literature, and 1 shall feel 
highly gratified if the following observations shall tend to shorten 
the controversy regarding them. In my humble opinion, the 
chief obstacle to the setting this matter at rest, has been a blind 
adherence to the first impression n^ade upon the minds of those 
modern travellers, to whose industry the learned world is in- 
debted for the knowledge of their existence. 

This impression was, that these groups of figures were astro- 
nomical representations of the heliocentric circle. Some philo- 
sophers both in France and Britain acted upon this erroneous 
opinion, and by assuming, of their own authuritv, false data for 
their calculations, deduced conclusions at variance with truths 
respected from the earliest tinies, which, coining from a quarter 
where the amount of learning gave w'cight to opinion, could not 
fail to have an influence, more or less, on minds the most forti- 
fied against philosophical scepticism. 

The influence of this false reasoning is now rapidly passing 
away, and the following remarks are tifl’erOd for publication, in 
the hope that they may be the means of suggesting those argu- 
ments which are \el waiitiiig to its final i-xtiuction. 

The novel view wliirli 1 liave taken of this subject, might, 
pcrhaj)s, (^ince the appearance ol l)r. IJn lKirdson s travels in 
particular,) he supposed not original, did J not iiientioii that 
this paper was written several months before ilic puhlicatioii of 
that work. Without farther preanihle, I now proceed to the 
subject. 

Mr. Hainiiton, in his Egi/ptiaca, describes the Zodiac of l)en- 
dera as follows ; — 

The large Zodiac occui)ies the cciting of the iironaon , iis two inner 
rows cDiitaiii ilu. signs of the Zudiac inters|>ei''t'(l wiili other figures, 
clusters of stars, and hicroglyphiral inscripiioiis. The two outer rows 
couiain each nineteen boats, with t:pe or more figures in i ach lioat, de- 
corated .likewise with stars, .md ijiu C.’U d with sacred characters. On 
eutering the teniple, tnc iiauiral onicT of the signs ijj perceited to be 
Ironi IcJ't to right ; that is, on the IcTi hand near \\iv front of 

the pronaoii, and proceeding towards the back ; liiey are tben resumed 
on llif right side in an oj»pos»ie direction. The first which occurs in the 
line of the catasterisms is Leo : the last on that s.de is Capnr oi nus. The 
first on the otiier line is Aquaiius and the iasi is (jicniini. The sign 
i'aiiu:r appearing to be hcie wariLiug to make up tin. six iabl, Visconti 
concliKhd it U; I c r( \»rcKrnt.Mp under the form of a sceptic suimciinted 
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with a hawk -* with these data, some pliilosop’icrs have concluded that 
the situation of' I>eo ascertained the position of the buiiinier SoKliee, 
Visconti, however, rejects this opinion, on the ground tiiat Uhra, which, 
lie says, must he the syinhol of the equinox, w'ould in that ease be mis- 
placed, tlieie being only one *sign between it and Leo. lie then con- 
eludes that tins Solstice must have been in the sign preceding Leu— 
that is, in ('aiuer; and he remarks, as a proofed tiiis opinion, that in 
the Zodiacal line hetw'em Gemini and liCO, there is the figure of Isis 
in a boat, pouring wattsr from two jars, emblematical of the. inundation 
of the Nile — a plicuiorncnon always contemporary with the beginning of 
summer. 

Tlie. circular Zodiac is to he scci» on the ceiling of an inner apartment, 
hut the catasterisms, and the fijriirc^j vhrrh accompany tliein, are to all 
appearance iiiii'.'rled tog*'ther in s*> co!ltu^ed a manner, that nulhing 
•certain as yet can he ih* dticed from lliem. In the eeriire is a fox or jackal j 
the ur.sa in i.]ur is close to it, in l!^ie lurm of a leinale cynocephuius. A 
1101 ill line drawn from me centre passes ihrough Cancer, wdiich is here 
a beetle. Tins sign is i, carer the centre th-.m any of the others. 

The eye is among the constellations; V'ngo has a palm branch in iier 
hand; Sagiltarnis is a (’entanr with two henls^ on the one is a niitrc, 
the (ithcr is that of a hawk; he is winged, is snooting with a how* and 
arrows, and iiasa scorpioir s tail besides Ins own. In Ldira, Harpocrales 
is seated on the bar ol the balance ; Aqiianus is in cicry respect the 
male charactei, except in having large hanging breast*'-. Near Capri' 
corn, is t^e figure of Hermes, probably intended for the coustellatiou 
C'anopiis; and, as izi the liiigc Zudiac in the proniion,of the two Gemini, 
one has evideiiily been painted black, the other brown. 

In another compartiiicnt of the same ceiling on which this Zodiac is 
painicd, arc a variety *oi boats, with four or five hiiinan figures in each, 
one of whom U ui tie act ut speiirnig some iinitiial or crocodile’s egg: 
and in another put ol the wall, others ore equally intent on similar em- 
ployments, stamping at the satiie *inie with llieir feel on the victims of 
their fury, among which are several human figures.” 


Such are the Zodiacs of Deiidera ; the figures on which, it is 
obvious, arc the same with those of our sphere. It has long 
been a matter of ^st surprise that the constellations such as they 
are here represented, have never been referred with certainty to 
any particular age or country, or a satisfactory interpretation 
ever been given of them. Some suppose them of Chaldean, 
some of Egyptian invention, while others derive them partly 
from these countries, and partly from Scythia, assigning as a 
reason, that several of the signs have a common relation to 
every position of the globe ; that Aries, and Taurus, for instance, 
are well associated to the labors of rural life; Virgo to agricul- 
ture ; that Scorpio is enibieinatical of pestiferous blights ; Can- 
cer and Libra, of the motion of the sun; while Sagittarius, 
Aquarius, and Pilipes, clearly allude to the vicissitude of cli- 
mate. 'riicir import seems equally doubtful, for at one time 
we find it conjectured that their j^doption was founded upon 
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allegories supposed to be contained in the several figures^ tiiaf 
Libra simply denoted the equality of day and night ; Taurus, the 
season fur iahoring the earth ; Virgo, that for gntheriiig in its 
fruits, &c. Others, improving upon »;his conjecture, supposed 
that the signs served to connect the labors of husbandry with the 
celestial phenomena, and thus to answer the purpose both of a 
rural calendar and astronomical ephemeris. JVl r. Colebrukc sa) s 
expressly, that we have the authority of the Vedas for considi:r- 
iiig the signs as indices both to the seasons and nionihs. JV] r. 
Lryant was of opinion that the zodiac was nothing more than an 
assemblage of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Aries was a representation of Ammon, Taurus of Apis, Ia^o of Osiris, 
and Virgo of Isis. The^' called thd Zodiac the great asseinhly <*>'' 
senate ui the twelve gods. Tiir planets were esteemed lictors and alien- 
dams, who waited on the cliief deity, the Sun. 

In every interpretation of these signs, \vc invariably find u 
mixed import in regard to the whole, and frequently a variable 
import in respect to individual signs ; and so far as 1 am aware, 
no systematic explanation has yet been given of tliem^an expla> 
nation illustrative, of a unity of design in their configuration and 
numerical arrangenient. As their sigiiilicatioii, howevd^*, would 
])robubly throw considerable light on the country and age to 
which they belong, 1 have endeavoured to supply tliis desidera- 
tum in the following tnamier, w'ith the assistance, chiefly, of 
Mr. Bryant’s Aiiabsis of Ancient Mythology. I am aware that 
this work is regarded by many with little esteem, but whatever 
may be thought of his Si/stemf it must be allowed that the ac- 
credited information which he has brought forward to its support, 
is of great value, and in point of authority equal to any other 
performance of the kind. On this account, I have, witliout 
surrendering entirely to this author, released, myself from the 
perplexing labor of consulting numerous authorities, however 
important some of them may be, being convinced that a multi- 
tude of evidence is both unnecessary and embarrassing, where 
the matter is sufficiently obvious without it. 

Mr.liryant, in his account of the gods of Greece, observes, — 

I have mentioned that the nations of the East arknowlcdgcd originally 
but one deny, the suo, but when they ramc to give the titles of ()rii.s, 
Osiris, and Cham, to some of the heads of their family, they too in 
time were looked up to as gods, and severally worshipped as the sun. 
This was practised by the Egyptians; but this nation, being much ad- 
dicted to refinement in their worship, made many subtile distinctions, 
and supposing that there were certain emanations of divinity, they 
a^ccied to particularise each by some title, and to worship the dciiy by 
liis attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of gods ; for the more 
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curious tlicv were in their disquisitions, the ^catcr was the nmnlcr of 
these siibstiliites. Many of them at first were desij^ned fur mere titics; 
Olliers as 1 hefute meiii toned, were derivatives and emanations, all of 
which ill time were esteemed distinct beings, and gave rise to a most 
inconsistent system of Polytheism. Tlic C/rccians, who received their 
religion Iroin Kgypt and the miscouhtrued every thing which was 
imported, and added to these absurdities largely. They adopted deities, 
to whose pretended attributes they were tiiially strangers, whose names 
tliey could not articulate, or sfiell. This blindness in regard to their own 
theology, and to that of the countries whence they borrowed, led them 
to misapply the terms which they had received, and to make a god out 
of every title, lint however they may have separated, and distinguished 
them uiulcr diilereut pcrsunagei, they are all plainly resolvable into one 
fli ily, the ^iin. I'he same is to be observed in the gods of the Romans, 
.SIS may in a great measure be proved from their own writers. There arc 
few character**, which at first si|](lit appear more distinct than those of 
polio and liaechus. Yet the department which is generally appropri- 
ated to Apiillo, as the sun, i mean the conduct of the year, is by Virgil 
given to [iacchus, or Liber. He joins him witli Ceres, ami calls tiicni 
both the bright luminaries of the world. 

Vos, O, Ciarissiina Mundi 
Lamina, labenlcin Ccelo qui ducilis Annum, 

Liber, et Alma Ceres. 

Ouidam ipsiim Sole in, ijisiini Apolliiicni, ipsnm Dionysium cundem esse 
X'oluiit.*' . Hence, we liiid that Jlacchus is the sun, or Apollo. In rea- 
lity, they aie all three the same ; each of them the sun. In short, all 
the gods were one, as we learn from the Orphic poetry : some changed 
with tlie season**. It was, therefore, idle in the ancients to make a dis> 
qnidtion about ibe identity of any god, as compared with another, and 
to adjudge him to Jupiter rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than to 
Diaiii*. ** Sonic, says Diodorus, ** think that Osiris is Serapis; others 
that he is Dionusus; others still that he is Pluto; many take him for 
Zens, or Jupiter; and not a few tor Fan.*’ This was an unnecessary 
emharrassnient, for they were all titles of tlie same god, there being 
originally by no means that diversity which is imagined, as Sir John 
Marsharn has very justly observed. It is said above, that Osiris was by 
some thought to be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But Pluto 
auiuiig tlm best theologists was esteemed the same as Jupiter; and, 
indeed, the same as Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every other 
deity. There were, to be sure, a number of strange attributes, which 
by some of the poets were delegated to different personages; but 
there were other writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimis represented this 
sovereign deity as Dionusus, who, according to Aiisonius, was wor- 
shipped in various parts, under differciit titles, and comprehended all 
tlic gods under one character. Sometimes the supremacy was given to 
PaiT, who was esteemed lord of all the elements, hut more generally it 
was conferred on J iipiter. It may appear strange that Hercules and Jupiter, 
or wliuinevt r we put for the chid deity, should be of all i^cs. This 
must have been the case if they were the same as the boy oflove, and 
Bar.chus ever young, and were also the representatives of Chronus and 
Saturn. But the ancli^nts went further, and described the same deity 
under the same name in various sUges of life. But the most cxtraordi- 
nary circunistaucc was, that they represented the same deity uf dificrent 
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sexes. In Cyprus there was a hcardec) Venus under the name ol Aplitu 
ditiis. She was considered as prior to Zeus, and to most of tiic (vod^ 
ClausiJs speaks of her as masculine, and Valerius tioraiiiis^ among other 
titles, calls Jupiter the mother of the gods. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, iihea, Ceres, Themis, Priapiis, 
Proserpina, Bacchus, Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, were all one 
and tlic same.*'* 

Mr. Bryant has supported all this by many apposite quota- 
tions, which, as his work is in the hands of almost every one, 1 
have omitted for the sake of brevity. 

Taking this as a ground work, 1 think it will not be diflicult 
to show that the signs of the zodiac are merely so many perso- 
nified attributes of the sun, and that each constituted a proper 
and understood symbol of that luiniiiury. 

Aries, This was a representation of Ammon, the Egyptian 
and Lybian Jupiter, whose temple stood in the midst of tlie 
deserts of Barca. The idol was adorned with ram's horns, and 
Lucan calls it Corniger. On some ancient medals he appears 
of a human shape, having two ram’s horns growing from beneath 
his ears. He is the same as Osiris, the sun, and the reason 
why Che ram was adopted as his symbol is explained by Hero- 
dotus in Euterpe 

Taurtis. 'Fhis is evidently the Apis of Egypt, in which the 
soul of Osiris was supposed to reside. It v/us considered a sort 
of incarnation of the deity, in a particular animal, revealed to 
them at his birth, by certain external marks, which announced 
his conception by a ray from heaven. 

All the learned agree that the oxen Apis .and Mnevis, (local 
names for the same animal) consecrated to Osiris after his apo- 
theosis, w ere symbols of the sun. The Bull was considered the 
guardian of the solar year of 365 days, and the genius who pre- 
sided over the overflowing of the Nile. As among the Egyp- 
tians, so among the Scythians, Persians, and aborigines of 
Hindostan, the bull was the emblem of plenty ; and the inha- 
bitants of the latter country from the earliest periods of their 
history, have given to the cavern whence the Ganges issues, the 
name of the Cow*s Mouth, practice was common in anti- 
quity, of figuring the ocean, impetuous rivers, torrents, &c. 
by this emblem. The bull of Isxyarra is celebrated in India, 
and worshipped by the people on the Caveri, and the Juogum 
Sect profess to owe their first institution to an appearance of 
the sacred bull on earth. In the same country, it is also a sym- 
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liol of divine justice, and Siva is figured riding upon him, per- 
forinitig the office of a judge. In Phoenicia, Adonis was wor- 
shipped under the figure pf a bull, and the Greeks esteemed it 
sacred to Epaphus. — The Theophaiiia were festivals in honor 
of Apis. 

Gemini, Some of the Greeks represent these as Castor and 
Pollux, others as Apollo and Hercules ; but this distinction is 
a matter of iiidiflereiice, both being equally symbols of the sun. 

The whole history, (frays Mr. Bryant,) of Castor and Pollux, the two 
Dioscuri, is very incunsisfeiu. • Sometimes they are described as two 
mortals of Lacedieniun, who were guilty of violence and rapine, for 
.which they were slain. At other times they are represented as two prin- 
cipal deitie<i, and styled Dii Magni, &c. Tiie deity alluded to under 
!iie name of Castor was the sun. llis rites were first introduced from 
Claiiaaii. The title of Anac uas conferred upon him and his brother 
I'olhix, which was a Caiiaanitish term of honor. Castor and Pollux are 
t^u names tor the same personage, aud the deity originally referred to 
hy tills title wai the suii. 

The Spartans,^' says Plutarch, call the ancient statues of 
the Dioscuri, dokana, beams; they are two pieces of wood 
joined tt^ether by two cross pieces.*' Dr. l^orig thought that 
this was a description of the abbreviated chaiacter nr ^or the 
twins on our sphere.' 

Before sculpture was adopted, the ancient idolaters made use 
of rough-hcwii logs of wood, or stone, for images of their gods ; 
hy degrees they gave them human shape, but still with their 
legs joined together. Da;dalus first formed them with their legs 
asunder, and was therefore said to make w alking statues. 

Mr. Hamilton observes, one of the Gemini has been 
painted black, the other brown.” From this fact, some may 
suppose them intended for a representation of Hermes, who, 
oil account of symbolising both hemispheres, was often painted 
with one side of his face black, the other white. Still, how- 
ever, it would be equally an emblem of the sun, because Zeus 
and Hermes were originally the same. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians esteemed Hermes as the chief deity, 
the same as Zt us, Bel, and Adonis. Ham was the Hermes of the Egyp- 
tians, and his oracle was styled Omphi; and when particularly spoken 
of as the oracle, it was expressed L**Oinphi, and P'Ompi, the Pompe of 
the G.-eeks. Hence, Hermes Rad the name of Pompaios, which was 
inisiiiierpreted the messenger, and conductor ; and the deity, in conse- 
quence of it, was made the servant of the gods, and attendant upon the 
(lead. But Poropaius related properly to divine influence ; and Pompe 
was an oracle.^ 


' Loiig*s Astron. vol. i p. 212. * Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 
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Af fire was supposed to be the medium through wliich the soul passed 
from one state to another, Mercury the conductor was nearly allied to 
Vulcan, the general personification of that element. The Egyptians 
called him his son, and the Greeks, in soinp instances, represented him 
not only with the same cap, hut also with the same features. He has 
also for the same reason a near affinity with Hercules, considered as a 
personification of the diurnal sun ; wherefore, they are not only wor- 
shipped together in the same temple, but blended into the same figure, 
called a Hermheracles, from its having the characteristic forms or sym- 
bols of both mixed.' 

The two asterisks, and the two human heads, one going up- 
wards^ and the other downwards, which Castor and Pollux 
are sometimes represented, allude to the alternate appearance 
of the suD ill the upper and low*er iieinispheres.* 

Scarabaus. This insect appears engraved on the Zodiacs of 
Deudera and Esn4. The black beetle w hich frequents the shores 
of the Mediterranean sea is said to have been an emblem of the 
8UD, from its being observed that it rolled up its eggs in little 
round pellets of dirt, which it turned towards the West, while 
it continued creeping on tow'ards the East. But this opinion 
is both puerile and inconsistent with the historical evidence of 
their skill in astronomy ; nor is the following, exhibited by an 
ingenious writer, more satisfactory. 

The Egyptians arc said to have represented ^he pervading spirit or 
ruling providence of the Deity by the 'black beetle, because it lays its 
eggs 10 a ball of dung or other fermentable matter which it had previ- 
ously collected, and rolled backwards and forwards upon the sand of the 
sea, until it had acquired the proper form and consistency, after w hirl) it 
buries it in the sand, where the joint operation of heat and moisture 
matures and vivifies the germs into new insects.^ 

The following is perhaps a more probable reason why this 
insect was placed in the Zodiac. Among the Egyptians, Psuclic, 
the soul, was originally symbolised by the aiirelia or butterfly, 
but ill after times was represented by a lovely female child, with 
the beautiful wings of that insect. The aurelia, after its first stage 
as an eruca, lies for a season hi a manner dead, enclosed in a 
sort of coffin. In ^.his stale of darkness it remains all winter, 
but in spring it emerges with new life, and in the most beautiful 
attire. The Egyptians thought this a proper emblem of the 
soul of man, but applied it particularly to Osiris, whom they ima- 
gined to have been in a state of darkness or death, and again 
restored to life. All this, however, will be found more strik- 
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ingly illustrated in the case of the beetle ; for, although there arc 
some of these, which, like the aurelia, go through all the stages 
of their existence in a single season, yet there are others which 
are two or three years in*the pupa state : — a state, as the term 
implies, resembling a child in sw'addiing clothes. TJie ancients, 
therefore, w'ho were well acquainted with the metamorphoses of 
insects, might with propriety consider this as a ht eniblem of 
the second birth of Orus, or Bacchus. This last birth of Orus 
or Dioiiiisus, was from Hippa, at w'liicli time nature herself 
was renewed. That the beetle was really esteemed an emblem 
of the chief deity, is still farther confirmed, and put almost bu- 
*yoiid a doubt, by finding itsjilace supplied in the Zodiac of the 
porch, b} the royal emblems of a sceptre and hawk, the invaria- 
ble types of tiie sun ; and by the fiying beetle being represented 
on the portico of the temple of Phihe with hands ; and in seve- 
ral other places with the ball or circle within its claws. 

l.eo. In I'^gypt and in India, a lion and the sun are denomi- 
nated by the same title, Arez. 

Ill liie lUccha; uf Eiiri(iules the chorus invoke iheir inspiring god to 
'appear u^idcr tlic form of a bull, a man^ -headed serpeut, ora tinning 
lion. The lion is coninionly the eniblem ut liercutesur Apollo ; it being 
the natural representative u1' the destroying artribute. IJence^ it is found 
upon the sepulchral rnonumnits of almost all nations both in Europe 
and Asia; even in the* coldest regions ai avast distance from the coun- 
tries ill wliicli the aniiiial is capable uf existing in its wild state. Not 
uiil;y the tombs, but likewise the other ^^acred edlhc(s and utensils uf the 
Greeks, KoinaU'-, Chinese, and Tartars, are adorned with it; and in 
Thibet there is no relurioin structure wittiout a lion’s head at every 
angle, having bells pendant from the lower jaw, though there is no con- 
tiguous coiiiiiry that can supply the living niudcK* 

It would be superfluous to add more in support of the truth 
of this personification. 

Virgo. At first sight, it may appear surprising that the chief 
deity should be represented under the female form : but it must 
be recollected, the principle with which we set out was, the 
convertibility of the sexes of the deities tlicmselves, from which 
the convertibility of the sexes of their sevcr&l personifications is 
a legitimate inference. This singular doctrine, however, is up- 
held by many facts. 

Diana was originally and properly the muon, by means of which the 
sun was supposed to impregnate the. air, and scatter the principles of 
generation, both active and passive, over the earth ; whence, like Bac- 
chus, Diphues, and ^jiollo Diduniaios, she was both male and female, 
both lieat and humid i^.^ 
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Pbtha, or Vulcan, is the masculine character, and Neith or 
Minerva the feminine of the same deity^ who is identified with 
Osiris. The Hindus combined the generative and destructive 
powers ill one, personification. 

The Paphian Venus had a beard, and Uie Scandinavian god- 
dess Freya was androgynal. 

BeUona and Minerva are but different titles for the same personifica- 
tion. Both the Greeks and Egyptians considered her as male and 
female. The Sphynx is a compcisite symbol, representing the chief deity 
as of both sexes. The crescent between horns, wliich is generally sup- 
posed to distinguish Isis, is also seen on Che head of Osiris. The thun- 
derbolt is sometimes borne by Minerva, and other deities, as well as by 
Jupiter.* 

Most of the principal gods of the Hindus have wives, who 
are nothing else, in their original sense, chan personifications of 
the active powers of their lords, to whom the same rites were 
paid. 

T'he Isis of the Zodiac was the Ceres of the Greeks, and 
the Damater, or mother of mankind, of more ancient nations. 
It was the conimoii symbol for the moon, and of the feminine 
gender, because the latter was so considered on accoimt of re- 
ceiving its light from the sun. But in another point of view, as 
active, distributing light and warmth over the earth, the moon 
was accounted male ; and thus Isis and the nioon were said to be 
of both sexes ; we are informed that Zeus was worshipped under 
the title of Meen, or Menes, which is derived from 7ncn, the 
moon. Hence, probably, the Deus Lunus, who was worshipped 
in many places of Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Rome. The 
Baal of the Jews was the same with Osiris, yet this deity was 
sometimes worshipped under the feminine character. In the 
book of Tubit, complaint is made against the /apostate tribes in 
Israel, who all sacrificed to the goddess Baal, represented by 
an heifer, 

Ceres, (says Mr. Bryant,) was the deity of fire; hence, at Cnidus she 
was called Cura, a title of the sun. Cbaris was the city of fire, where 
Orus and lleifhaistiis were worshipped, ^'lle is juined by Cicero with 
Libera, and they are styled the deities, a qiiibua iniiia vitae atqiic vic- 
tus, legutn, murum, inansuctudinis, humaiiitatis, cxenipla hominibiis, 
et civiiaiibus data ac dispariita esse dicantur.'' Her title of Damater uas 
equally foreign to Greece, and came from Babylonia and the east. It 
may after thi.s seem extraordinary that she should ever be esteemed the 
godil^si. ol corn. Tins notion arose in part from the Greeks nut under- 
standing tlicir own theology ; which, bad originally, became continually 
more depraved, through their ignorance. The ^wers of Ceres were 
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Prutancia; so called from the (ires perpetually preserved there. The 
Grecians interpreted this, Puru tamcion ; and rendered what was a tem- 
ple of Onis, a granary of corn. In consequence of this, (hough they 
did not abolish the ancient usage of the place, they made it a repository 
of grain, from whence they gave largesses to the people oti any act of 
merit.' 

J3ut further. The figure in the Zodiac of Dendera has a palm- 
branch in its hand, instead of an ear of corn. Now we know 
that the foliage of the palm was consecraled, first by the Greeks, 
and afterwards by the lioii|pn8, as an emblem of victoiy ; and 
as we have found Isis or Ceres to be an emblem of the sun, or 
• Osiris, who is the same with Bacchus, we may conclude tliat 
the palm-* ranch alludes to his triumphant return from India, 
into which country both he and Osiris are said to have led an 
expedition. In the Bacchanalia, or festivals in honor of this 
victory, the Bacchm carried branches in their hands, and were 
crowned w'ith ivy, fennel, and poplar, all which were sacred to 
some particular personibcation of deity. It appears, that when 
the ancients meant Isis to represent the Damater, they gave her 
a crown formed of the ears of corn, or placed them in her hand, 
as we find from some Syrian coins. On the whole, there 
seems authority sufficient to warrant our considering the Isis of 
the Zodiac, not the Panthcic Isis of latter times, but the ancient 
Egyptian Isis, one of the twelve great gods of that country, which 
are all resolvable into Osiris, the sun. I may be permitted to 
add, that on the sculptures in many of the Egyptian temples, 
the palm-branch is often seen in the hands of priests. At £sii6 
a haw'k is represented with a pa|in-branch in its claw, apparently 
the guardian spirit of the monarch. 

A procession in the temple of Medinct Abou terminates at 
an altar, on whicif is a staff with a globe, and two palm- leaves 
at the top. The priests, too, wore it on their heads ; and in 
the temple of Luxor, the royal standard is represented in the 
form of the leaf of the Domm-tree,or palrna Thebaica. From 
the priests, we cannot mistake the God tp whom they minis- 
tered. The palm-branch, therefore, in the hand of Virgo, is 
itself decisive of the deity alluded to under this figure. 

Libra. This sign is usually supposed to denote the equality 
of day and night. In the Zodiac of Dendera, however, we find 
Harpocrates seated on the bar of the balance, and as this deity ^ 
was the same with Oriis, the prince of light, and deity of fire, 
we have no difficuljy as to the prototype. Orus is Bacchus, 
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and Pliny informs us (vii. 56.)^ that Bacchus first taught to 
buy and sell." As the god of traffic, the balance or scales are 
an appropriate symbol, and in this sense they are more signifi- 
cant than of the equality of day and night. It is probable, that 
his Roman name Liber may have sonic allusion to this character, 
although it is commonly supposed to have been conferred on 
him', in consequence of his priests being released from all care 
during the Liberalia, old women then performing in the cere- 
monies and sacrifices. 'I'he balance is sometimes employed to 
denote divine justice, but independeiA of the sw -ord’s being more 
frequently adopted for this purpose, there are other reasons 
which induce me to reject this as ii-.applicublc to the sign under 
consideration ; but more of this hereafter. 

Scorpio. Few are ignorant of the amazing prevalence of the 
Ophite or serpent worship in ancient times, which is supposed 
to have originated in Egypt, in most of the ancient rites there 
is some allusion to the serpent. In the procession during the 
festivals of Bacchus, the Baccluv squeezed serpents in their 
hands, interwove them in their hair, and twisted them round 
their bodies. Their cries were attended with a contini/al repe- 
tition of the words, Evoe, Saboe, Hues, Attes, Attes iJues, 
which were titles of Bacchus, wdio was also staled ICvas, or 
Heuas, which signified originally both a serpent and life. Mr. 
Bryant says, — 

WJieii Saturn devoured his own children, his wife Ops deceived him 
by substituting a large stone :ri lieu of one of his sons, which ^lone was 
called Ahadir. Hut Ops, represented here as feminine, is the serpent- 
deity, and Abadir is the same personage under a diirerenl denomination. 
Abadir seems to be a variation of Ob-Ador, which signifies the serpent- 
god Orus.* 

Mr. Bryant considers also the Abaddon of the Revelations, 
to be the same Ophite god, with whose worship the world 
had been so long infected ; and Heinsius, he adds, is right in 
making Abaddon the same as the serpent Pytho. I'he chief deity 
of Egypt was Vulcan, who was styled Opas. He was the same 
as Osiris, the Sun, and hence was often called Ob-EI, or 
Pytho-Sol. 

Hercules was sometimes represented under the mixed charac- 
ter of a lion and a serpent, aud sometimes of a serpent only ; 
M {?dusa’s head meant the serpent deity, and denoted divine wis- 
dom. The Athenians were esteemed serpentigena?, and they 
had a tradition, that the chief guardian of tfieir Acropolis was a 
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serpent. That the figure under discussion is tliat of a scorpion, 
and not of a serpent, is nothing against the argument, because 
in this worship the object was often adored under the form of 
a dragon. In the Revelations, the serpent Abaddon is styled 
also the great dragon ; and at Python (Delphi), they worshipped 
the Pythian dragon. 'Fhe worship of the dragon was very 
ancient among the Greeks, and is said to have been introduced 
by Cecrops. 

Ops was an emblem of the sun, and also of time and eternity. It was 
worshipped as a deity, and esteemed the same as Osiris and Vulcan.* 

As the symbol of organic substance, (says Mr. P. Knight,^) was the 
egg; so the principle ol life, by which it was called into action, was re- 
presented hy that ot the serpent ; which having the property of casting 
Its skin, and apparently renewing its youth, was naturally adopted for 
that purpose : we sometimes find it coiled round the egg, to express the 
incubation of the vital spirit ; and it is nut only the constant attendant 
upon the guardian deities of health, but occasionally employed as an 
accessory symbol to almost every other god, to signify the general attri- 
bute of immuriality. 

Over the porticos of all the Egyptian temples of ancient date, 
the u ii\ged disc of the sun is placed between two hooded snakes, 
signifying the luminary placed between its two great attribtites 
of motion and life. 

Sagittarius. In this figuie, notwithstanding its awkwardness, 
we recognise Apollo. Not, indeed, the Roman Apollo, a beau- 
tiful youth with long hair, holding a bow and arrows in his right 
hand, and in his left a lyre or harp, his head crowned with lau- 
rel, and surrounded with rays ; but Apollo, the son of Vulcan, 
and guardian of Athens; the same, according to Herodotus, 
with Horus, son of Isis and Osiris, and whom Pausaiiias ranks 
anioiig those divinities of li^ypt, who were worshipped as repre- 
sentatives of the*siiii. 

This figure, in ihc Zodiac of Dendcra, has two heads, on one 
pf which is a mitre, on the other a hawk, both emblems of the 
.linn, but particularly characteristic of Bacchus, as an attribute 
of this deity. V ulcan, the blacksmith, vitio was master of the 
Cyclopes, and forg€*d iron in Mount Etna, was a character 
familiar to the Greeks and Romans ; but this deity among the 
Egyptians and Babylonians was esteemed chief of the gods, the 
same as Orus the sun. According to Hermapion, he w'as looked 
on as the source of all divinity, and in consequence of it the 
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inscription on the portal of the temple of HeliopoliSi was, 

To Vulcan, the father of the gods/*' 

Apollo was styled Paean, from wounding with his arrows ; 
and Pythian, from his victory over the serpent Python. But 
this last title applies still more forcibly, when we find that 
Apollo and the serpent Python are the same. Apollo, says 
Mr. Bryant,^ ** was the same with Python, they were both 
worshipped as one and the same deity ;** and,* The 
call Apollo himself Python, which is the same with Opw. 
This explains why Sagittarius is drawn with a scorpion s tail, 
besides his own. The Centaur Chir6n was the son of the Cen- 
taur Cronus, but the rest were the offspring of ixion and Ne- 
phele. They are described by Noriinis as horned, and as inse- 
parable companions of Dionusus or Bacchus. 

I'he attitude (shooting backwards) often given to the figure 
is not unnatural, or fanciful, for in Xenophon's expedition of 
Cyrus, it is mentioned, book vii., that in tlic retreat of the 
Greeks, the barbarian horse wounded them even as they fled, 
shooting backwards from their horses.” A symbolical figure, 
similar to that of the Centaur, occurs in the temple at Dendera, 
and is given by Denoii. 

Caprkornia, The Bacchus of the Greeks, as well as the Osiris of the 
Egyptians, comprehended the whole creative or productive power, and 
is therefore represented in a great variety of forms or symbols, signilying 
his subordinate attributes. Of these, the goat is one that most frequently 
occurs. The choral odes, sung in honor of Bacchus, were called lra|joi- 
diai, or goat-songs. A goat is said to be one of the forms under which 
the god himself appeared. The fauns and satyrs, the attendants and 
ministers of Bacchus, were the same symbol more or less humanized ; 
and appear to have been familiar to the Greeks, lioinaiis, and Etruscans.^ 

It is well known, that in several places in Egypt, the goat 
received divine honors, particularly at Chemii;, or the city of 
Pan, which the Greeks changed into Panopolis. 

Id the Egyptian theogony, the sun was the chief deity, and was said • 
first to have reigned there; others made Hepbaistus the first king, 
many supposed it to be Pan. But all these are merely titles of the saAib' 
deity, the sun.’ ' 

The goat represented Pan, who was the same with Dionusus. 
On some ancient monuments and medals, Capricorn is repre^ 
sented with the fore-part of a goat, and the hinder part of a nsh. 
Dagon, the chief deity of Gath and Askelon in Palestine, was 
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represented with the upper parts of a man, and the lower of a 
fish, ^beir goddess Dirceto had tiie bead and body of a woman, 
which tefmiimted below in a fish but on the Grecian and 
Phoenician coins now exflint, the personage is of the other sex. 
Thtf .aboire description of Dirceto, given by Lucian, induced 
Seldeji (de Diis Syris, Synt. ii. c. iii.) to consider Dirceto and 
Dagon the same divinity. But Mr. Bryant, with greater pro- 
bability, says that Dagon was only a different name for the 
Osiris of Egypt; and the president Goguet agrees with Hero- 
dotus, in saying, that Dagqp was called the son of Heaven.* 

On an Indian Zodiac which will be noticed hereafter, a fish 
.is repVesented in the same sign with Capricorn. Many Greek 
and Kom.'in nionuments exhibit Pan witli a man’s face, and tlie 
horns, ears, and feet of a goat. Among the sculptures on the 
Egyptian temples, Osiris is sometimes seen with the narrow 
goal’s beard, as the god Mendes, which word, Herodotus in- 
forms us, signified, in the Egyptian language, both Pan and a 
goat. In the temple of Herment, among the sacred animals 
sculptured on tlie walls, is a kind of fish with a bull’s head, 
’Which Mr. Hamilton conjectures was meant for that of a goat. 
Ill short, Capricorn will be found to be the Dagon and Dirceto 
of Phoenicia, the Vishnu of India, and the Oatinus, or man of 
the sea at Berosus. • 


REMALkS, BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL. 


Part I. 

I nri.iEVE 1 do not err in asserting that the Apostles’ creed, 
thf A^ileian, and the Athanasian; are tlie only three existing 
in which the death and burial of Christ are followed by his 
descent into hell, as a separate article of faith. It is not so in 
the^form of the creed found in Irenseus, the creeds in Tertullian, 
that of Gregory lliaumaturgus, that of Lucian, that of Cyril, 
bishop of Jerusalem, composed about the year 330 , the Nicene 
or Constantinopolitan, the creed of Pelagius, whose words are 
particularly cautious»2%e Son of God died, according to the 
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Scriptures, in respect of that which was capable of dytr^^ot 
in the Oriental or the Komait forms of the Apostles’ creed. The 
words of St. Paul (Col. ii. 15. compared with Gph. iv. 8, 9*) 
especially the latter text— xaWjSi) vpmbv i\g rd Karirtga fiignj 
on which, chiefly, the doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell 
has been founded, cannot surely, without a forced latitude of 
interpretation, be considered to mean any thing more than that 
our Saviour was actually sepulchred in the bosom of the earth, 
which was necessary in order to prove the reality of his death, 
his having actually fulfilled the last condition of mortality. As 
a minister of the word of God, and an humble but sincere in- 
quirer after divine truth, i cannot rjefrain from expressing a wish 
&at our Church, for the genuineness of whose pure and apostoli- 
cal doctrines no one entertains a higher respect than myself, had 
not admitted into her creed an article which is hardly Reducible 
from Scripture,, and of which Bishop Pearson, in his admirable 
exposition of the creed, p. 297. declares that we cannot find 
at^ one place in which the Holif Ghost hath said tn express and 
plain terms that Christ, as he died and was buried, so he de- 
scended into hell. If these latter words are to be iindcstood as 
a mere gloss or explanation of our Saviour’s burial, they are at 
best but an unnecessary pleonasm — if they were intended to sig- 
nify a real or virtual descent into the region of departed spirits, 
or the place of infernal torments, as in all probability they were, 
1 greatly doubt whether such a doctrine can be proved on the 
certain warrant of holy writ. The sentiments of any of your 
correspondents on this head w'ill be greatly esteemed by me. 

Might not the words of Malachi (hi. 20. in the Hebrew', iv. 2. 
in the LXX and our Bible version) VOttI be more ror- 

T t: » t 

rectly rendered minister than Sun of righteousness, in reference 
to Matt. XX. 28. where our Saviour declares tliat he came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister ? 

A remarkable error, although but little observed in genjpral, 
occurs ill the 17lh«article of our Church on Predestination, 
where we read that ** the devil doth thrust them into wreichless^ 
ness of ,most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation.” 
The Latin is — ^^eos Diabolus protrflditin xque perniciosam im- 
purissinjOB vita; securitatem” — from which it is plain that we 
should read recklessness, i. e. carelessness^ fatal security, and 
not wretchlessness, which I believe to be a v^ord absolutely with- 
out meaning. i 

It is curious, and by no means unprofitable or uriinstructive. 
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to observe the comparative analogies that are sometimes found 
to exist between words in the languages of countries very remote 
from each other. To iii^tance a very few out of a great number 
that might be noticed : — 

A remarkable similarity of idea may be traced between the 
Hebrew young children (Geri. xliii. 8.) a derivative from 

929, to move gently, whence in Isaiah (iii. 16.) ^^9191 i* e. 

says i3uxtorf, eundo et parvulando (ut sic dicam) and' the Scotch 
or old English word todlin^r todlen^ used by J3urns, &c. w'hich 
^ in the glossary to Ritson’s Scotish Songs is interpreted todling^ 

' walking with a rolling, showt step, like a child, rooking^ totter^ 
ing. The idea conveyed by the word baby (Ital. hambinOf 
Erench bambin, from ^upPotlvco, balbutio, to stammer) is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Mimicius Felix (Octavius i. 1.) — ''quod est 
in iiberis aniabilius, adhuc annis iiinocentibus, et adhuc, dimi- 
diatu verba teiitantibus^ loquelam, ipso ofTcnsantis linguae frag- 
niinc dulcioretii*’ — I'his word Lemon, in his Etymological Die- 
, tinnary, most unaccountably deduces from — papas ! The 

word ^929, is oddly rendered in the LXX version by ij awomvij 

vpm, ^ 

There also exists*a very pleasing analogy between the Hebrew 
rTTOn, chasidah, which signifies a stork, from IDH, chesed, 

T « V T 

piety or mercy, thus expressing that bird's " remarkable affec- 
tion to its young, and its kindness or piety in tending and feed- 
ing its parents when grown old,” (Parkhurst ad verb.) and the 
English name of the bird, from (rropy^, natural affection, 
Loigh, ill his Crilica Sacra, strangely enough says : “ iTTOn 

per contrarium dicitur avis iinpia et crudelis, strulhiocamelus — ” 
and yet in his note he adds : " the Hebrews call the stork cha^ 
s{dah, it is most merciful.” Petronius calls it pietatis cultricem, 
6cc. so Buxtorf ad verb. HTDIl, f. cicouia — a beneficentia — nam 

T • - 

genetricuni senectam ciconia? invicem eduCtint, &c. 

We may observe that Cowley, by a beautiful periphrasis, has 
cifactly conveyed the orig^ial import of the Hebrew the 

morning, from the root ")p2, quesivit, inquisivit. 

Where never yet did pry 

Thiv busy Morning’s curious eye. (To his Muse.) 
I'his word signifies also a beeve or steer — perhaps from its 
staring eyes. Whence the Uonierjc epithet fiotmrt;' and Plato’s 
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expression applied Co Socrates, regarding his executioner with a 
fixed and stern look — TATPHJON virofiXs^ag (in Phsedone). 

The word occurs both as a noun and a verb in £xod. 

V r 

xxxiv. 


It is also worthy of remark that the Hebrew Iran, to array, 

V •• 

set in order, also denotes the Jifth, and is first applied to the fifth 
day of the creation, when the world was arrayed or set in order 
for the reception of men and animals. (Gen. iv. 23.) The 
Greek xoV/tof, mundus, bears the same analogy to the verb xoo-- 
ordino. 

The analogy of the word tWH, signifying primarily the begin- 
ning or chief, and thence applied to denote the sum (as of heads 
in a capitation tax, &c.) also bears a close resemblance to that 
of the Latin caput, which is also used in both these senses. 

Many words in the English language have, through habit or 
neglect of analogical consistency, deviated exceedingly from 
their original meaning, and are now commonly used in $ base or 
disreputable sense : e. g. the word imp, primarily signifying a 
graft or scion, is now used to signify an evil spirit. Shakspeare 
applies the term to K. Henry V. in its first meaning : Most 
royal imp of fame! 

2. Knave originally denoted a servant (Cnapa, Sax. Cnapc, 
Du.) though now synonymous with rascal or villain, which 
latter word implied merely a husbandman’s servant or drudge 
(villa nus, Ital. viilano,) Our knave at cards is the valet of the 
French pack, and the funte, or foot^soldier, of the Italian and 
Spanish, who have likewise' cavaliere, or the horse-soldier. 

3. Wench, originally a word of endearment, and applied to 
females of the highest respectability. Othello addresses Desde- 
mona by this title , — ** Excellent wrench !” 


It is remarkable that the word let is used in our most correct 
version of the Bible,* in two senses directly contradictory to each 
other, within the course of four verses (Exod. v. 1— -4.) ** Let 


my people go,” and again at v. 4. ** Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works r” Doubtless the 
original meaning of the word was to hinder. So in the 3l8t 
canon of our Church, ** if they shall happen by any lawful cause 
to ho let or hindered and in Romans, i.*13. "oftentimes I 
pMosed to come unto you (but was let hitherto,) 

Crone, an old tromon, according to Chaucer and our elder 
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writers. In the Suffolk dialect, a bent or hooked stick. The 
analogy is obvious. According to Bailey, its first meaning is an 
old wether. 

5. That ^e English wdrd lust had originally the same extend- 
ed signification as the Liatin lubido (id quod lubet) appears from 
an epitaph in Camden’s Remains (p. 382.) 

Here is Elderton lying in dust. 

Or lying Elderton, chuse which you lust. 

6. Hamlet (Act iii. Sc. ii.) alluding to the quaint address. 

For us and for our tra^edyj asks, Is this a prologue, or the 

posy of a ring ? Again, in the Merchant of Venice (Act v. Sc. i.) 

- " a paltry ring 

That she did give me ; whose posy was 
For all the world, like cutlers’ poetry 
Upon a knife — love me, and leave me not. 

Cowley lius a copy of verses to a lady who made posies 
(poesies or mottos) for rings — a fashionable gallantry of the times. 
It is worthy of remark that the word posy was used by old 
writers to denote not merely little poetical mottos, but in a wider 
sense to* signify mottos or inscriptions in general. Homily 
against Wilful Rebellion (p. 499. 8vo ed.) yea, though they 
paint withal in their flags, hoc signo vinces, by this sign thou 
shalt get the victory^ by a most fond imitation of the posj of 
Coiistuiitiiis Maximus.” It were much to be wished that some 
bold writer would effect a restoration of these and many other 
original meanings, by neglecting which, a language always suffers 
both in strength and in copiousness. 

Hughes, in his truly Classical Travels in Sicily, Greece and 
Albania, (vol. i. p. 382. n.) asserts his belief that the first mo- 
dern traveller who^gives an account of the celebrated Atrneidan, 
or twisted Delphic pillar in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
mentioned by lierodotus, is Thomas Smith, Fellow of Magd. 
Co)l. Oxford, in a small Latin tract, intitled Constantinopolems 
brevis notitia, and published in l674. Peter Gyliius, in his 
minute but comprehensive work, de Constantinopolems Typo* 
graphia, the Elzevir edition of which is dated 1 6S2, gives at 
pp.*l30, 131, a far more ample description of this cekbrated 
monument than Smith in the passage quoted by Mr. H. See also 
Busbeq. de Leg* Turc. ed. Elz. 1660. p. 68. At p. 525. of 
the; same vol. a passage of Menander ('APPHWPOIX) is cited 
by Dr. Butler, in hia dissertation on the oracle of Dodona, with 
Bentley’s emendatiofls. This fragment of six lines, as given by 
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Dr. B. contains almost as many typographical errors, scil. vapa-* 
4n]0t;‘ xara-Kaweim' irpoff\axfiavit* 

It is remarkable that the word iemetum is omitted in the Gro- 
dus ad Pamassum^ although used by Horat. (Ep. ii. S. 1G3.) 
Pullos, ova, caduin teiiieti^ — and by Juvenal, (xv. S4.) £t Cor- 
cyrsea temetum duxerat urna, given as a synonym. 

Burton, in one of the most nervous chapters of h\s Anatomy 
of Melancholy f that singular farrago of original thoughts and 
multifarious erudition (F. 3. Sect. 4. p. 6128. 4to ed.) quotes 
this line from Juvenal (Sat. xiii. 210.) 

Perpetiia impietas^ nec mensne tempore cessat ; 

Exagitat vesuiia quies, sonmique fiircntes. 

Now the word in the tirst line, as Juvenal wrote it, is anxie- 
ias, and the second line does not exist in the works of that sati- 
rist. This quotation shows that Burton was in the habit of 
citing from memory, and many otheis might doubtless be found 
to confirm this idea. But wlial a storehouse of classical and 
general literature must the memory of such a man have been ! 
Burton appears to have had in his recollection the words of Job 
(vii. 13, 14.) I'hen thou scarest me with dreams, r.iid terri- 
fiest me through visions.” Qu. Js the second line, as quoted by 
Burton, his own composition, or does it occur in any classical 
author t 

Soph. Philoct. 1289. (ed. Br.) 

emwfLOV* dyvov Zijvo; v^Ivtou irsfiaf 
This line is well parodied by the magnificent oath which wc 
read to have been in frequent use with William the Conqueror, 
who was wont to swear hy the splendor of God, 

A good motto to be placed over the door of the Louvrd, at 
least, prior to the restorations made in 1815 t'o the right owners, 
might be furnished by Sallust (Bell. Cat. ii ) Ibi primuin in- 
suevit exercitus sigria, tabulas pictas, vasa cslata mirari; ea 
privatim ac publice rapere ; delubra spoliare ; sacra profanaque 
omnia polluere.’’ 'i’he French, indeed, appear to have been 
always anxious to emulate those wholesale spoilers, the Romans. 

It is . related of Charles I., that on his trial, an omen of 
its deadly issue was drawn from the iop of his gold-headed ciiiie 
dropping off without any apparent cause. Nearly the same im- 
probable story is related by Hadrian in £liu8 Spartianus’ Life 
of tijat emperor (p. 35. ed. Le Maire.) 

Sigiia mortis liacc habuit ? — 
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Anulua, in imago ipsius sculpta erat, 

Sponte de digito delapaiu eat.” 

Credat Judaeua Apella. 

C. J. W. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

The Scholia of Hermeas on the Ph^drus of 
Plato, published by Fredericus Astius, Profes- 
sor LandishutanuSt Lipsia^ 1810p 


Part I. 

OuEAT praise is certainly due to Professor Ast, for rescuing 
.from an oblivion of more than a thousand years these invaluable 
Scholia t)'i one of the most important Dialogues of Plato; and 
for the very learned notes which he has also added to his edition 
of this work. But ^though the Professor is certainly a man of 
great erudition, yet as he does not appear to have been an adept 
in the philosophy of Plato, certain necessary emendations and 
deficiencies in these Scholia have escaped his notice, as 1 trust 
will be evident from the following remarks. 

Hermeas, the author of these Scholia, was a disciple together 
with Proclus* of the celebrated Syrianus, who for his very ex- 
traordinary attainments in the knowledge of the philosophy of 
Plato, and the Chaldaic and Orphic thetdogy, was dignified with 
the appellation of the great, both by his contemporaries, and the 
philosophers that succeeded him in the Platonic school. But 
tlioiigli these Scholia were doubtless originally written with con- 
summate accuracy; for all the Platonists that w'ere contempo- 
rary with, and succeeded Proclus, appear to have been no less 
accurate in their diction, than profound in their conceptions ; 
ye^ as the Professor himself seems to have been well aware, 
they have been transmitted to us, through the carelessness of 


' That Hermeas and Proclus were fellow disciples, is evident from 
p. tor. of these' Scholl}, in which Hermeas says, nnof^on o iraipoc npmTkA;, 

X. 7. X. 
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transcribers, in a very imperfect and mutilated state. There is 
every reason also to believe, that they arc nothing more than 
extracts made by one of the disciples of Hermeas from a com- 
plete commentary which -he wrote on the Phaftdrus ; just as the 
Scholia on the Cratylus of Plato, are extracts from the commen- 
tary of Proclus on that Dialogue, as will be evident from a pe- 
rusal of them in the excellent edition of Professor Boiuonade, 
Lipsia;, 18£0. 12mo. 

In the first place, in commenting on the words of Plato at 
the beginning of the Phaedrus, vop^ofiai Ss vpos s-fpivaTov 
nt^ouSf Hermeas observes, p. ori, %poi xpetTTOva riva 

xai VTrepTegav ^eoijv jxeXXco levai, xai, oiov ^apet roug toXXou^. In 
which passage, for xai oiov it is obviously necessary to read xai 
ou^ otov, Hermeas then immediately adds, ro yap aoro vpog Sia- 
^oga vgaypLora xai Kara ha^ogottg cvijSoXx^ Suvarxi xxi eog xgeirrov 
XXI wg xeigov oiov to Xsuxov, eav anifMiVfi fifiiv to trafeg 
TO ri] xio'dijo'ei Xijvtov xxi oeyeuorov ravu, to fisXav tri^pMivoi Zia ro 
atrafeg, to xpeirrov ti}$ ai(rdi]Tix)}; yvaxrtwg, to evSv xai voijTtt fiovp 
X^gsTTov. But for aytva-Tov in tliis extract, which is obviously 
erroneous, 1 read ayaarrov; and then what Hermeas say^ will be 
in English as follows : ir is possible for the same thing to be 
assumed with refeience to dijffetsut things and different concept 
tions, as more and as less excellent. Thus, for vistancCf white^ 
ness, fit should dgnify to us the clearness which may be appic- 
hended brf sense, atid which is very admirable, then blackness 
will signify through its obscurity, that which is better than the 
knowledge obtained by sense, and which is directly, and by inteU 
lectual perception alone, to be apprehended:. In p. 68. 1. 42. 
Hermeas, speaking of the five gnostic powers of the soul, viz. 
nog, Sixyoix, So^x, ^xyrxcrix xxi aiT$i](rig, says, ij St Sixvoix xxi xurv 
vept Tx coo-xtiToo^ t;^oiTx, vXijy fttrx rivo^ Xoyov xcu xTroStiftw;, tSci 
XXI TX tv ytyeo'ti, a Btj xxi y\yn\ksm xxi xXXw^ vore tp^ovrx tiTiv 
v/svs Tiyx Xfj^iy tijv yvcopi^ouorxy flurrx ; in which passage for Xtf ly 
it is necessary to read e^iv, as will be immediately evident to 
every tyro in Platquism. In p. lb, 1. 5, from the bottom, in 
the words vi yap atkifinig fcpog rm ^o^an o vo^ro^ sari xoap^og, for 
Tpog 1 read varpig, and then the passage in English will be : for 
the true country of the soul is the intelligible world; an assertion 
very common with Platonic writers, from Plotinus to Olyuipio- 
dorus. 

Again, p. 82. 1. 12. 2ijfixiyti Sc xvxrxv Tijy oacrixy ri^g ^o^fiS 
TOO' a^ojniKxToo etvBpiamrog, wg SioXov ovrog ^pwt^o' avet^<r» xxi xyx- 
TFifi^w €tg TOy Jix, TOtf oxap^oyrx rev vot^rou xoarfioo xxi rtig xfetvoog 
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B^fuovpytas. in this passage^ for voijrou it is necessary to read 
vospou: for Jupiter, both according to the Platonic and Orphic 
theology, reigns over thje intellectual and not the inlellhible 
world, as is copiously demonstrated by Proclus in bis 5tf< book 
On the Theology of Plato. P. 84. 1. 3. from the bottom, $ei ouv 
vpoTspoy ogi(raff$eu to vpayfia, Tropt ou ri; jttsXAfj heiXeyar^at, siS* 
otrrfio? cejro rov Biopitrfiov A«jx/3«veiy Tag a7roEet£eis, axrvsg Ss xai 
Tou hoqiajLOU njvSs atpeuxrjv fisSoEov Sei $eeogetv, tjg avi^veutrou o 
opttTfMS' llere^ for Typtlt aipsrixiiy, it is requisite to read rrjy Sieti- 
gsuxijy. For the celebrated dialectic of Plato, which is a very 
(litfererrt thing from the topics of Aristotle, and which Plato 
speaks of in his Republic, Parmenides, Sophista and Philebus, 
consists of division, debnition, demonstration, and analysis, as is 
abundantly shown by Proclus in Parmenidem, et in Thcol. 
Plat, and by Olympiodorus in his Ms. Scholia on the Philebus. 
P. 87. 1. 9. from the bottom, Se etire ^^eyyea^ui, 

iTfeiBiij crxo\ietis xeu Btx puoixpov xett wfigpartov rot vsgt rosy ogtapuav 
etmiyytXTai, xeu oi h^upuftpot Be trxoXisos ampyyeXXoyro, xett Biu avv- 
tfcTfloy xai TrevXeypi^svtov ovofteLToov, In this passage, for <ruy$ercdy it 
is obviously necessary to read atrvvBprmv, For those poets who 
write Bt$upafifioi employ unusual and complicated words. ‘P. 
91. 1. ^6. Jtet ri $2 0 XeaxpatTrig wotgetreirat ev$ou<nottrat xett xa- 
To^og yeystrSeit raig Nvpt^ettg; ^ owep risroftsv, eireiBTj rijg yeveaeceg 
wgotrretTtBeg ettrtv et* Nvti^ett (eei pi.sv tijv etveiKoytetv xtvovaat, at Be Tfjy 
^vtrtv, at Be ra acepLara eertTpoxevovtrat, x. r. X. Here for avaKoytay, 
which 1 should conceive is obviously erroneous, 1 read aXoyixv, and 
tlien the sense of the passage will be, that of the Nymphs who 
are the prefects of ^neration [i. e. of the sublunary region] some 
excite the irrationm life, others nature, and others preside over 
bodies^” P. 94. 1. o. For tog sxiXrXijS'tfxi tij5 tov Batfto^ 

vog fiovXrii xat ewiaratrtag, it is 1 conceive evidently necessary to 
read cog fx-ij wavrjj entXeXrprOat, x. t. X. in p. 100. Hermeas, un- 
folding the secret meaning of the Trojan war, says, iKtov ftev ovy 
vosta^ ilfitv 0 yeyyijTog xat svuXo; roirog wapa njv iXaV xxi n^v vXijv 
fXicv coyojxao’/tevov, ey ep xat o voKepLog xat ij trtatrtg. oi Ss Tgeoeg ra 
evuXa etBij, xat at eregt rotg acofMurt waaat fytat, $io xat t^ayevetg Xe- 
yoyrat ot Tptoeg* xat yap otxeiap njy uXijy irs^isxou(riv at eregi ra am- 
jttofra Ktoat iFoacu xat avetXoyHt In this passage, mr ayeCko- 

yot ifv^ai, it is necessary to read oKoyot For Proclus in 

the fragments which have been preserved to us of his Commen- 
tary ou the Republic of Plato, (p. 398.) gives the same 
explanation as Herraeas of the Trojan war, and observes, earav 
yap otfjMi TO vsgt njv ymatv xaKkog ex Tijg BjtpLiovgyiag wcofrrav, Bta 
VOL.XXVlil, a.Ji.* NO.LV. F 
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Ti]( 01 oijjuoiiyf jv. n$t\owri, •wtpt o uai ran voAe/to^ 

Toy asi xf^vov o’uyxex^oniTdUy ay ai votgaartpM rm aXoyorepcoy 

«8»y Tijj Jfioijj xgatrria’oiffMf xepie^artv tvrwifv ug exeiyoy Toy Toaroy, 
ajp* ou njy ag;^v cop/tigdifo’ay. Here the ftzore irrational forms of 
life mentioned by Proclus, are the aXoyoi of Hermeas. 

P. 102. I, 31. £x iravTwy ouy rovreoy BigXoerai, on oo T2pi to xpcoroy 
xaXoy ei;^ev o TTporsg^g ^oyog, aXXa npi to jxetroy xai etrx^rov »g ev 
uXXoi$f 0 wv vegi to Tpoirov xoXov ayooT^s^erai, xai ro ovreag ov 
xai onrXouy xai a/Sejiaiov. Here, for afiefiattov, it must be imme- 
diately obvious to every tyro in Platonism, that we should read 
fisfieuov. For the first beauty, or tlie beautiful itself, and truly 
existing being, arc accorliiig to Plat^ things of a perfectly stable 
nature. 

P. 104. Tiysrai ftey ouv xai oXXoi cydounaT/toi mpi ra aKkot jxs- 
p^ TOO (TaifictTogf fjotipAvtov Ttvtmf aoro xmovrew xai Sseov oux eevso 
Sai/toya>y. xai yag i) Siayoia eydouTiay Xeyerai, orav eTi<m}fta^ xai 
dfeo^tjaara cupiTX|] ey axap£i avdpa»rov. In 

this passage, by a strange blunder of the transcribers of the 
manuscripts from which these Scholia were published, we have 
TOO tripfiuros instead of njr Por Hermeas is ol/vioiisly 

speaking of the enthusiastic energies of the parts of the soul, 
and not of the parts of the body. This is evident, from wlial he 
immediately adds, xou yap ri Siayoia eydoocriav ktynat, x. r. k. 
Hence instead of akku ftspij too trsotjMrog, hatpovtov rtvxv auro xi- 
voovTcov, it is necessary to read, ukket fLsgti nj; b'aijxovwv 

Tivm aOTOL xivouyroiy. In p. lOd. Hermeas speaking of the four 
species of mania enumerated by Plato, i. e. the niimicai, the 
teleslic, or pertaining to the mysteries, the prophetic, and the 
amalorj/y observes as follows : (rojXTveoocri Zs uK^katg xai Loyrai oLk- 
kiikmv OLOTui ai S' xaraxcop^ar oorai rig sirriy awTcoy ij xoivcovia. 
ij ft£v yap TeXeo-Tixij Ssirai rvig f^ooTixijf- ra irokkx yap Toiy xara Tr,y 
TeXsTTixijv vTocyopsoei /xavTixijy, x. t. X. In tliis passage for ti )5 
p.ouffixyig it is necessary to read tijj fjMvrtxjig^ and for fjLstimxY}v to 
readftamxt}; and then the meaning of Hermeas wdl be per- 
fectly clear, viz. that jlhe telostic is in want of the prophetic art, 
because the latter explains many tilings pertaining to the former. 
J^. ]()7. !• 21. Aet^oig S* av tcov sy^owteurpeov tootwv stxovag xai sx 
Tojy koy txcov ^stopripuroov. -n; ptev yap foootnxtj avakoyov kr^ tV 
opioTixijy, ijTij Toy avflpaiwoy xai roy opio-pioy aoroo (rovapjo-o^gi sx Jssoo 
xai fiyijTOO, xai ax-orsXsi to siSoj aoroo* tjj 5s rekstruxti njv Siaipsrixijv 
•xai ayaXoTixijy, ijrif 5ia tcov ox* aXXi]Xcov ysmv avax-c-jXTsi exi 70 
yeviKcoTUTiy. tij 8 e aTOkkcoviaKr, xai ptavnxjj aojTo to ysvixcorarov, 0 
airr rwy vnkkcov eig to syixsorarov a^ixrai. In this passage, after 
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the words rp Se airo?sXcoineMp xeu the words airoBeiitTi- 

3cviy ag flnro^flevrixiiv rjug a\p$Bias are wanting. For as I have be- 
fore observed the di^ectic of Plato consists of d^nition, divU 
sion^ demomtration^ and ttnahfsu ; and unless the above words 
are added, the sentence will evidently be defective. P. 108 . J. 
IQ- Autm [MV ow veuTBu eu fMOfiai x^iirrou; 110*1 nj; ow- 

^povouayis eori ftovroi T^g <ra>^poartnnif vwTBiyfBg iMt¥iet, nv xcu 

xetra T^ a’Xcoyexreio'dei us'o Ti); eXsyofuy. Kara yap mug 

ft.BO’Ovg Myoug mig **** Bolaanawg mintotat rtveg yi- 

vovrat, xad* ag wrt^ eXtriBa awgreXomn riva 01 rt^yirai^ xai BnopTHpM- 
ra wpitrx.ouc'iv, tog AtrxXiiMg w tarptxp, xai ffgaxX^g sy vuxri- 
XI}. Here in the first place, in whMovexreio’Bat uwo mig ato^oovm^gf 
for tnro 1 read umg. For the mania of which Hermeas is spik- 
ing, though it is co-ordinate with a sound condition of mind, 
y’et in a certain respect has a prerogative superior to it, as is 
evident from what he immediately adds. And in the second 
place, for ev tuxtixi}, it is necessary to read ey grpftxrixp [subin- 
tellige l^top]. But though the Professor found wpaxrtKp in one 
of 3ie manuscripts which he consulted, yet he has retained 
TTuxTixp, ^Hercules, however, was never celebrated as a pugi- 
list; but is renowned for having excelled in the practic life. 
Nothing is more common among Platonic writers than the 
division of human life into the practic and theoretic ; and 
two of the Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius are employ^ 
in discussing which is the better of these two lives. 


1 \ 
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NOTICE OF 

Rpcfierckes Gpog,r(ipAiques,sm:; I'inifrieur dc, CAfri^m 
^lentmnak.: txwjn'enaid l'hUttire det voyages iM. 
irepris ou ejrecutesjusfv'^ eejour, pour penetrer- dans 
■ rintorieur de Sovdan,' FtJposition des systhmes gity- 
greph^ues qtion a formes sur cette cotitrfe, Fanajy^ 
deaipefs)ihurairt's\Ara^^^)QU^ deternun^r laposi(kak, 
l^M^uc^OQ ; d. f/ufuffk^des copmiJfsmGef des 
ajtqim relal 'mmnt dlhl rkiur de FA/rigue. Stiivi 
Aun Appeudice, conlenaM divers itinersires iraduitsde 
CArabe,'par AI. k Baron SUvest^ de Sacy et M. de 
la Boris, et. plusieut^s autres relations ou ilineraires^ 
egalement traduits de. l\Ara]^e, ou. exlraits.des voyages 
le^pm refep^; oiivrage aecmpagfm. f me carte; par > 
M, C. A. MAER, membre de I'lmtitut, A^ 

Paris. 1821 1 fp. Svo. 


Tti E object of tliis publication is to ascerMin and Jh a point in 
the.iuleaor (f Africa^ uii point fi»c de depart”)' fi'oin whence 
to calculate the relative distances of nations, towns, territories, 
and encampments ; for this purpose the author endeavours to 
ascertain the true position of Timbuctoo, that celebrated city in 
the interior of Africa, of which we have lately heard so much, but 
know so little. — llie Arabian authors, more particularly the Afri- 
can geographer Edrissi, and the historian and traveller Beii £1 
VVaty el Tanjawy (known by the name of Ben Batoula) have told 
us the distances from place to place and from country to country, 
without, however, informing us of the precise situation of any 
one place, so that we are left without “ a fixed point of depar- 
ture.” For example, Edrissi tells us, that from Koukou to 
Ganah is 45 days’ journey, and from the latter place to the 
lake or sea where the island Ulil is situated, whence they 
convey salt to Timbuctoo, is 40 days, but be tells us not, 
where Koukou, Ganah, or the island of (Jlil is situated; 
Ben £1 W&ty in his work on Marocco,' entitled a Narrative of 


> 'J'his work is in the King's Library at Paris. 
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matters concerning Stfaroccoi meittrotis*(hc distances from place 
to place, ^nd from town to town, in that empire, ^st accurately^ 
but he gives no fixed pdtnt of departure* Kotliing has more 
contributed to involve the'geogra^y of Africa in obscurity, than 
(he imperfect information transmitted to us 'by these interesting 
authors ; yet how could it be otherwise, when the knowledge df 
eidier of them did not afford the means of ascertaining the lon- 
gitude or the latitude of any particular place. To remedy this 
defect, which in the present enlightened age ought no longer to 
exist, is the declared object of M. Walckeoaer’s work ; how fer 
it has been accomplished we^are now to enquire, for it must be 
generally admitted, that when the situation of the great empo- 
rium of central Africa shall have been ascertained, the relative 
position of all the otlier considerable countries and towns, will 
be the more easily determined. 

Much Coiifusion has been thrown on Africa by late travellers 
in that country, having been unacquainted with its languages, 
particularly the Arabic, (the travelling language of that continent); 
-but each negro kingdom or state has a distinct language of its 
own, so that the river called in Sudan £1 Bah r El Abeed, or 
the Niger, which runs from west to east, and waters many negro 
lands, is called by various names, which are given to it respec- 
tively by the people through whose territory it passes, these 
names have multiplied and are multiplying. I'hey are calculated 
to impress European travellers with an idea that the rivers are 
as various as their names, accordingly we perceive that every 
traveller brings home a new name for this river; thus there is 
too much reason to believe that the travellers tM, as well as the 
writers ott, Africa, have become the dupes of words. For all 
these words, if ihi&ir etymology were analysed, would probably 
be found to signify, the great water, the great river, the father of 
waters, the Nile of Niles, &c. &c. but in Uie respective languages 
^ the countries through which it passes, all designating the 
Niger or its adjunct streams. • 

The same coiij^^ou has been thrown on tlie terms 
Marais de 

• Mcrdja, ou nicfde Nigritie 
Grand lac dn Sndan ^ 

Bah’r Kulla, i. e. Alluvial or submerged country 
BaliV Sudan, i. e. Sea of Sudan, 
all which designate ^possibly the same tiling; via. the BiAhtti' 
Sudan or Sea of Sndati. . 

Mr. Jacksotl was the Kir^ to nientton this sea or BahV Suoaiii: 
Aly Bey corroborated his report, and gave it pixHTiseiv the saint* 
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situation, Bi|d Colonel Fitzclarencc has confirmed both these 
reports. But our author haring published a work, entitled 
^ rHistoire des voyages et des decoitvertes faites en Afrique, 
depuis les siecles les plus recul^s jusqu’d nos jours,” in 4 vols. 
in 8vo. and spealung of Murray’s account of Dr. Leyden’s dis- 
coveries in Africa {which ty the way form the bam of his work) 
thinks that the Sea of Sudan is not identified with the Merdja 
ou Mer de Nigritie, biit that they are distinct seas ; for he says, 
p. 244. 

** Dans Ja carte qui accompagne I’^dition donn£e par M. 
Murray en 1817 de I’ouvrage de Leyden, intitule, Histoire des 
D^couvertesen Afrique, on a aussi dessign6 cette Mer de Soudan 
d TEst de Timbuctou, niais il ii’y a point de Merdja ou de Mer 
de Nigritie,’^ 

Thus our author in the foregoing passage says, there is a Sea 
of Sudan east of Timbuctoo, but no Sea of Nigritia, evidently 
demonstrating, what he however does not attempt to conceal, 
his ignorance of the language of Africa, and that he docs not 
know that Nigritia and Sudan are synonimous terms, signifying 
the same thing ! 

This confusion of rivers and seas, which are for the most part 
verbal, being premised, we shall now proceed to the investigation 
of our subject. 

The basis, on which M. Waickenaer’s geographical researches 
on North Africa turn, is — An itinerary of a certain Arabian 
chief or guide of a caravan, who performs a journey from Tri- 
poli to Timbuctoo ; this itinerary is originally written in Arabic, 
but is translated by M. de la Porte, interpreter to the French 
consulate at Tripoli. Another itinerary of a journey to Tiinbuc- 
too through Housa, is soon after seen by our, author, originally 
written in Arabic, but translated by the celebrated Oriental pro- 
fessor at Paris, M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy, our author then 
becomes indebted to M. de la Porte for a third journey in Africa ; 
viz. from Tripoli to Cashna, also a journey from Fas to Tafilelt,' 
together with several extracts from Horn,eniann, Shabeeiiy, 
Jackson,*Bowdicb, and other travellers. ' ' 

The work is divided into three parts : 

' We use this orthography instead of that of Fez and Tafilet, because 
we consider the Emperor of Marocco*s ^Muley Soliman) authority as pa- 
ramount to custom, for which vide bis Imperi&l Majesty's Lotter^to 
ewr late revered sovereign, George 3d, in Jaid^son's account of Maroc- 
^ last edition, page 320, line 6. N. The Itinerary here alluded to is 
mserted in the Class. Journ. No. lii. 
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The ]st treats of the progress of geographical knowledge in 
North Africa, of the joiimies undertaken in that part of the 
world, and particularly of those whose object it was to reach 
Timbuctoo. • 

The Slid part contains the manner in which geographers have 
treated the notions suggested to them on this subject by various 
travellers in Africa. 

The 3rd part consists of a geographical analysis of these itine- 
raries. ''llie position of Taiiieit is brst fixed by our author from 
the itineraries of Shabceny^ ibn llussen, and from Jackson^ for 
the purpose of ascertaining more accurately that of Timbuctoo 
by other itineraries ; a point of African geography is thus fixed, 
and is iinportunt, inasmuch as Tafilelt is a place which maintains 
a direct and uiiiuterriipted intercourse with Timbuctoo. 

The difference between the distance from Fas to Tafilelt, as 
given bv Shabeeny and Ibn Hasseii lespectively, is, it appears, 
only or 13 miles. ** 11 cn r^sulte que la distance de Fez d 
Tablet scion Titin^raire de Ibn Hasseti est d*enviroii I 9 I milles 
g6ograpliiques ; et comme la route se dirige d’abord a i’Est/ et 
ijiie les ruines de Pharaoii sont sur la carte de M. Jackson plac^es 
aij N ord-cst de Fez, on trouve relativement ^ la distance de ces 
deux lieux avec Tablet, line difference d’environ ]£d 13 milles: 
ainsi done les renseignenients qu’aobtenus M. Jackson s’accordent 
avec ceux de ritin^Tairc de Ibn Hassen relativement d la position 
de Tablet.*' V.2HI. 

We apprehend M. Walckenaer has overlooked the note in the 
brst page of Sliabeeny’s account of Timbuctoo, wherein part of 
the time consumed in the journey to Tablelt is attributed to the 
sojournment in, and to the crooked paths across, the mountains, 
wHich necessarily extends the time in performing the journey 
beyond what the flistance would indicate. The supposition of 
three or four miles a day in crossing the mountains, being added 
to the journey, would annihilate this difference of 12 or 13 miles, 
and would make the tw'o accounts agree exactly. We consider 
the corroboration of these two accounts conbrming and establish- 
ing the position of Tablelt,^ important to African geography. 

,..n. ...... . 

• 

' This direction cast relates only to the passage across the mountains, 
for allcrwanls, in passing through the plains, it is sonlh-easiwardly. 

* Wo learn from Mr. Jackson tliat Tafilelt is invariably allowed to be 
considerably nearer to the city of Marocco than to that of Fas, in a di- 
rect line, and that th{ reason travellers from the former arc longer on 
their journey than from Fas, is, because they arc obliged to travel far 
to the south on departing from Marocep, till they reach a pass in the 
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M. Walckenacr’s work contains a short but interesting epitome 
of tlie works hitherto puUiiiied respecting North Africa, in 
which candor and impartiality prevails 

In some ancient maps of Africa, chasms are filled up with 
crocodiles, elephants, rhinoceroses, mid negroes; but our author, 
by a singular timidity, appears to Jiave fallen into the opposite 
extreme, for he omits in hi^ map of North Africa, inserted in his 
W'ork, the territory of Tuat ; a territory occupying some tliousaiid 
square miles on the Sahara,* an extensive district, the sovereignty 
of which is claimed by the emperors of Marocco, as appears by 
the emperor Solimaii’s letter to our late revered sovereign, in 
Jackson’s enlarged account of Marocco, p. 320. 6lb Arabic line, 
and in the accompanying English translation, p. 321. line lOtli. 

Again, Draba is placed in M. Walckenaer’s map some hun- 
dred miles too far to the east, being about two or three bundled 
miles from the Atlas nioiiiitains east of Terodaot; whereas Mr. 
Jackson, who resided several years at Santa Cruz, a day's jour- 
ney west of these mountains, assures us that it is indisputable 
l|hat Uiese mountains separate the province of Susa, and its me- 
tropolis Terodaiit, from the province or district of Dralia, and 
that this province is a long tongue or slip of land running bv the 
eastern ridge of the Atlas, as die etymology of the name iiicoii- 
testibly indicates. 

M* W. p. 3G6 and 3G7. says, ** The communication between 
Marocco, Tafilelt, Tatta, Akka and Draha are now only occa- 
sional, and when undertaken, it is generally by means of cara- 
vans — and travellers performing these jouriiies,” our author says, 
** are obliged to pass over barren deserts and to provide tiiemselves 
with water to drink.” We shall not stop to enquire on what 
authority our learned author mentions this tircumstance, but* we 
cannot omit to observe that the intercourse between all the 
places above meutioiied, particularly with Fas, is constant and 
uninterrupted, and will continue so as long as the manufactories 
of Tafilelt, Fas and Marocco are at work, because trade will 
always find a market when the articles used in commerce are 


mountaiifs called llic pass of Draha^ which is the only one that there is 
south of Marocco; the travellers on reaching the pluini of Draha on the 
eastern side of Ihe moiiiitaiiiK, direct themselves to the northw'ard and 
eastward, in their progress to Tafilelt. I'he only map in which this ce- 
lebrated pass is noticed is an ancient map of Africa in the King’s Li- 
brary at Paris, delineated upon wood in the I41lt century. 

' See the map of the track of caravans in Sbabeeny’s account of Tiin- 
bnetoo, &c. &e. 
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useful and ornamental ; besides it is one of the first objects of 
the Marocco policy to keep open4bu communication, so bene- 
ficial to the community and to the Sultan, the Sultan therefore 
must lose his authority before this intercourse can betnterrupted. 
With respect to desert places, where the caravan must cariyr 
water to drink, our author alludes unquestionably to the desert 
between Tafilelt, Marocco and Fas, wliich is east of the moun- 
tains of Atlas, as there is no desert of any consideration between 
Marocco, Tatta, Akka and Draha. 

• We shall not notice the omissions of well-known places near 
Marocco and Terodant, but as accuracy on the coast is of the 
utmost importance in geographical dissertations, more particu- 
larly when describing countries but little known, we are not a 
little surprised at the omission of the port of Tomie. The sitiin- 
tioii of this place was ascertained by Mr. Jackson, who personally 
proceeded thither with inviting propositions about the year 1 797 
with the Khalif (Viceroy) of Suse, M. ben D. at the request of a 
royal prince, to report if it was a place calculated to open as a 
port for European commerce, a place where private merchants 
have since speculated clandestinely, and where European ships 
of war,* particularly the English, have frequently been for water. 

1'he port of Messa, ouce so celebrated, and formerly the 
capital of Suse when a kingdom, where there is a gold mine 
which was destroyed by the Portuguese when they evacuated 
that place, is also omitted in the map of M. Walckeuaer ; this 
celebrated place, situated at the mouth ‘ of the river of the same 
name, formerly gave its name to Sijin Messa, called in the maps 
Sigilmessa, which served for the then kingdom of Suse as a state 
prison,* wbicli the name demonstrates, as 1 afiielt now serves for 
Marocco. Sijin Messa or Sigilmessa is also expunged from Mr. 
Walckeiiaer’s map. 

*^rhe powerful tribe of Arabs, the Brabeesli,^ whose encamp- 
ments are north of Timbuctoo, and to whom the city find it ex- 
pedient to pay a kind of tribute or statta money, is, for what 
purpose we cannot tell, or on what auUioyity we are unable to 
calculate, expunged from this map of M. Walckeuaer. 

• 

■ See this river in the map of West Barbary in Jackson's Marocco or hi 
Shabeeny*s Timbuctoo. 

* The etymology of this term is composed of two words, Sejin, the 
prison, Messa, of Messa. Mr. Jackson assures us that this etymology* 
of these words is from high and erudite authority, and cannot be 
doubted. * 

’ The Braboesh have an encampment in Nubia, west of Cairo, w'hich 
is the parent Iribr. • 
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The 2nd part of this work exhibits the various opinions of 
geographers respecting tlie interior of Africa, some founded upon 
good informatiooi whilst that of others is perhaps some hypo- 
thesis or theory of his own, but generally disi^reeing one from 
the other. The true and the false — the probable and improba- 
ble — the credible and the incredible have been so mingled toge- 
ther, that the result has be^ a chaos rather than an elucidation 
of African geography. — Some are advocates for a BahV Sudan; 
viz. Jackson, Purdy, Aly Bey and others ; some expunge alto- 
gether the Bah’r or Sea of Sudan from the interior of Africa, 
viz. Delisle, D*AnvilIe, Arrowsmith, &€. Among all this varie- 
ty of opinions, we turn our attention to our countryman Alexan- 
der Scott, whose narrative,' wc presume, no one w ill doubt. 
Hiis poor wrecked British sailor has actually sailed and rowed 
over, from the north to the south shore of one Bali’r Sudan ^ or 
Sea of Sudan, in his journey to the Muselmin sanctuary of Hej- 
£I-Hej or the pilgrimage of pilgrimages. 

It appears that our author does not know whether Bclad-ef- 
Tibr be the name of a river or of a country, p. 243., when any 
one acquainted with the African Arabic, of which there are seve- 
ral excellent professors at Paris, might have informed him, and 
have saved him the trouble of doubting that Belad-et-Tibr^ sig- 
nifies countries of gold dust. Housa, Wangara, Gago, Jinnie, 
are all Belad-et-Tibr. 

There appears to have been a disposition to innovation, with- 
out sufficient evidence, among geographers of the 19th century, 
when they removed Timbuctoo from the position originally as- 
signed to it by Jackson from various itineraries to that city. 
Accordingly it was placed more to the east after Park’s first 
journey, then Major Rennel placed it after Park’s second jour- 


' See a review or dissertation on Scott's interesting narrative in the 
New Monthly Magazine, March and Jane, 1821. 

* It should be explained that Bab’r Sudan is a general term signifying 
a Sea in the Negroes lend, so that the Bah’r Dchebby (or Bulir ’ficb as 
Scott crroneonsly calls it) the Murdja or Morass of Wangara, the Bah’r 
Kulha, the lake Fitr^e, the ^alf of Gnmia arc literally all Bahar Sudan 
or Seas of Sudan or of Nigritia or of the country of Negroes. 

’ Similar errors are committed in other parts of this work; thus our 
anthor thinks Bled tibr signifies tlic country of pure gold, when it sig- 
nifies a country of gold dust, this error is copied from some person who 
has committed the error before him. The same may be said respecting 
the translation, page 481, of Bahar 'fieh, which he«ealls the Sea of fresh 
water, instead of the Calm sea. Vide the explanation of this term in the 
New Monthly Magazine for March 1821, page 360, note. 
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ney more to the south, and now a^ain, according to M. Walcke- 
naer, it is made to assume (within 15 miles) latitude origi- 
nally given to it by Mr^^Jacl^n in his map of the tracks across 
the Sahara, published in his account of Marocco, in 1809. 

It would be doing an injustice to our learned author to analyse 
the arguments adduced by bim for the position of Timbuctoo, 
and they are too diffuse for our limits, we must therefore refer 
the enquiring reader to the work itself, in the mean time we may 
observe, that 

Timbuctoo is placed by Mr. Jackson in Lat. north 17^ 15' 

Long, east) ^ 
of London) 

M. Walckenaer places it in Lat. nor(h I?'’ 30' 
Long. west! -o 
of Paris J * ^ 

Now if we take the longitude of Paris to be 4® 20' east of 
London, and M. Walckenaer gives Timbuctoo 2® 30' of west 
longitude*, it follows, that according to M. Walckenaer, Tim- 
buctoo is in longitude west of London 10', but M. Jackson 
gives it 2^ east, so that he places it more to the east than M. 
Walckenaer by 2^ lo'. The latitude of places in the interior of 
Africa may be ascertained with tolerable accuracy, by means of 
itinemrics from north to south, aided by a calculation of caravan 
traveling; but it is more difficult to ascertain the longitude, 
which we can hardly expect to discover until the mariner’s 
compass shall have been used in the Sahara, to enable travellers 
to,.ascertain what direction eastward they go, we must therefore 
leave this point undetermined until some European shall have 
visited that city and ascertained its situation matitemalicaliy. In 
the mean lime we see no objection to assign to it the latitude 
here given to it, because it is corroborated (within 15 miles) by 
two authors ; dividing which little difference, Timbuctoo will 
stand in Lat. north 17® 22'. • 

Having thus calculated the latitude of Timbuctoo by the help 
of itineraries from countries north of the Sahara, a fixed point 
for departure is in a mtfhner ascertained, and we are left no 
longer in the uncertainty expressed in the following passage. 

Les Merits des g^ographes et historiens ne nous donnent 
aucun moyen de fixer Templacement des lieux dont ils parlent.* 
A la v^ritl ils ontoien d^termin^les positions de plusieurs lieux 
par les distances r6ciproque8 1 mais comme nous ne connaissons 
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«ucune'de ces positions, nous ne pouirons faire ussge'de ctis dis- 
Imiices, parceque nous iniaquons cfiiit point fixe de depart'* 

This point (point fixe de d4psrt)^beh)|r settled with nil *pomMe 
nccunicy, we sliaH conclude our observations 'On this Work, 
(which ttas considerable reputation in France, )'hy some cursor^r 
remarks. 

Our author, p. 400. considers the junction of the Nile of 
Sudan with *the Nile of Egypt as extremely problematical, and 
overturns that geographical opinion of the people of Africa, by 
taking it as a law of Nature felt by ihost geographers as well as 
by himself, that chaim of wountaim extend through continents^ 
mly from their farthest extremities;^ and that, therefore, there 
is a mountainous chain from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 
to the Cape of Good Hope, that the Niger or Nile of the Ne- 
groes, or of Sudan, cannot run over these mountains, and ergo^ 
that the Nile of Sudan and of Egypt have no communication. 
In establishing this theory M. W. must consider all the testimony 
of the natives as fabulous, and Mr. Jackson’s report of the voyage 
of certain negroes from Tiinbuctoo to Cairo as altogether with- 
out foundation. We offer no opinion on this motmtain hypo- 
thesis. 

Our author, quoting Abdelfida, says, p.,3«33. Abdelfida 
place d i’extremite de jp Mauritanie im lac des Negres.” And 
because Strabo had heard, that in his time crocodiles existed in 
this lake, our author supposes they may be found theri^still, 
adding that Strabo also observes that the sources of the Nile 
are wot far from Mauritania or the extreme north-west of Africa, 
'rhe passage here alluded to is this, — Laetts Nigrorum est in 
ultima Mauritania inter Kasr Abck-el-Karecm* et inter Saia, 
magnus lacus. Vide Abdulfed. Geog. in Biischi Magaz. tom. iv. 
p. 155.” — “ The Lake of the Nt^roes is in the farthest Mauri- 
tania, between [Kasr Abd-ei-Kareem, i. e.] the castle of Abd- 
el- Kareem and [Sala, i. e.] Sal^, it is a great lake.” Mr. 
Jackson informs us that be has frequently travelled along the 


* M. Wakkenaer thinks he has explained in a clear and precise 
nwooer this muniitaiii hypothesis In a recent work entitled Cosmolo- 
gie, on dcBoriptloii gimerafc dc la terre oonsiderC'C sous aea rapports astro- 
iioiaiques, physiques, politiques et civils, 1815/' page 106. 

* This Kasr Abd-el-Kareem is now called Kasr'el-Kubccr, i. o. the 
great castle, to distinguish it from El Kasr Segrer, k c. the lesser Castle 
or Mensoria, for both which, as well as for the JSaens Nigrorumt vide 

map of West Ilarbary iu Jaokaon'a account of Maroeco as well as 
in $kal»eeny*8 account of Tinihuctuo. 
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slioir> of tliih lake, aud that tbere certainly are no crocodiles 
tlu-re. 'riiis Nigronm . extends along the shores of the 

Atlantic ocean from Meheduma to £i Kasr-El-Eabeer, an ex^ 
tent of about dO iniles^ aud is from S to 9,. miles broad^ it is 
called £1 Murja, i. e. the morass. We forbear to detain the 
iiitelligent readW with any observations on the absurdity of sup- 
posing tliis lake to be the source of the Niger or the fiahar 
Sudan, 

The author of this interesting work concludes witlt tlie follow- 
ing apt and judicious observations, p. 41^. which we translate. 

We now. terminate ouf. researches, iii which we have endea- 
voured to probe and to discuss the most interesting and the most 
'iinportant .question that tlie ^*ience of geography offers to our 
alteution, and to facilitate the progress of discoveries iii those 
rich and populous countries. We presume to say that the result 
of these discoveries would be immense, and would operate -a 
grand, prompt, and salutary in^uence, not only throughout 
Africa, but also in Europe, from an intercourse promoted to 
maturity with a continent considerably nearer to us than Asia or 
America., 7'liis enterprise, which has so often been attempted, 
and so \>ftcn baffled, which . promises glory and immortality to 
whoever shall accomplish it, appears to us neither difficult nor 
expensive, but (like, all great enterprises) physical courage alone 
cannot achieve it. It must be undertaken with prudence, it 
must be executed with skill. The number of those who have 
failed in thi.s mighty attempt proves nothing against the probabi- 
lity of its success. If millions of boats had been launched from 
the various ports of Europe to traverse the Atlantic ocean, it is 
in'obable that all would have perished, but it was sufficient that 
one vessel, directed by a Christopher Columbus, should reach 
and land in the New World. 

The discovery of Sudan, and the increase of commerce 
which might bo the result, appear to be, in the present civilised 
^tate of society, the object the most w'orthy of the ambition of 
the nations of Europe, lii presenting an unlimited career to 
those courageous and adventurous spirits, *wbose number has 
multiplied incalculably by the chances of war and political ca- 
tastrophe, it would contribute to the actual tranquillity.of states as 
well as to their future prosperity, and these results would be 
such, that no class whatever would find itself altogether exempt 
from its influence. 

** Indeed when lotions have made great progress in navigation, 
when they have widely extended their commercial intercourse. 
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when the liberal arts and sciences have distributed among them 
glory and magnificence^ when all the paths whicb^nien can pur* 
sue are illustrated with names which glitter with true glory, 
when the improvement of the industrJbus arts are continually 
approaching perfection, and augmenting the wants of indivi- 
duals of all classes, and have created an appetite for luxury and 
ease, even among the most ordinary ranks, when, finally, rapid 
and successive catastrophes have overturned so many projects, 
dissipated so many illusions, frustrated so many hopes, then the 
possibility of discovering unknown fich and fertile countries 
excites, even amidst the greatest events, an universal attention.’^ 

After enumerating the advantages .to be derived by the geo* 
grapher, the naturalist, the physician, the philosopher, the histo- 
rian, the poet, the artist, the rich and voluptuous, and^ finally, 
the laborer, our author concludes with the following words. 

** But those whom such events more immediately interest, are, 
the speculator, who aspires to open new sources of riches, and, 
finally, the statesman, who contemplating the changes which 
such discoveries may produce in the destinies of the people, is 
vigilant to prepare with wise experience, and prudent determina- 
tion, the means of turning it to good account for the benefit and 
prosperity of the nation, whose interests have been confided to 
hb management.” 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Instituled under the ^Patronage, and endowed by the 
Mtmyicence, of His Majesty Kino George the 
Fourth, far the Advancement of Literature; 

By the publication of Inedited Remains of Ancient Literature, and of 
siicti Works as may be of great intrinsic value, but not of that popular 
cliaracter whicii usually claims^he attention of Publishers : — By the pro- 
motion of Discoveries in Literature: — By endeavours to fix the Standard, 
as far as is practicable, and to preserve the Purity, of our Language, by 
the Critical Improvement of our Rcxicography : — By the Reading, at Pub- 
lic Meetings, of interesting Papers on llistory. Philosophy, Poetry, Phi- 
Jology, and the Arts; and the publication of such of those papers as shall 
be apjiroved, in the Society’s Transactions : — By the assigning of Uo- 
iiorary Rewards to works of great Literary Merit, and to important dis- 
cos eiirs in Literature: — And by ebtablishing a correspondence with 
Learned Men in Foreign Countries, for the purpose of Literary Inquiry 
and liiforniacion. 


First General Meeting, on Tuesday, the Mth day of June, 
18123, Printed hy order of the CoundL 

The first general meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
convened by public advertisement, and by a circular, stating the 
business uitli which the meeting would be cliiefiy occupied, 
(both issued under the authority of the Provisional Council,) 
was holden on Tuesday, June 17th, at the House of the Lite- 
rary Fund Society, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Alt half past two o'clock the chair ivas taken by the Bishop 
of St. David’s, Provisional President of the Society. 

His Lordship read to the meeting an address on the origin and 
progress of the Society ; on the means of promoting its success ; 
utid on the subjects of literary investigation suited to its con- 
stitution. — Sec p. 97. , 

His Lordship having concluded, the Provisional Secretaiy read 
the letter of Sir William Knighton, conveying to the Provisional 
Prdlsident and Council of the Royal Society of Literature, His 
Majesty’s most entire approbation of the constitution and regu- 
lations of the Society, and bearing the royal sign manual. The 
constitution and regulations, as thus approved, were also read 
to tlic meeting by tifp Provisional Secretary, together with an 
exposition of the principles and objects of the society, prepared 
by the Provisional Council. • 
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The Provisional President announced, tliat the regular meet- 
iligs of the Royal Society of Literature will commeTice on the 
first Wednesday in November, at a time and place to be fixed 
by the council, of wliich due notied will be given to each 
member. 

As preliminary to the ballot for the Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year, Robert Bradstreet, Bsq. and A. J. Valpy, 
Esq. were nominated Scrutineers. 

The ballot then commenced. 

The foliowii^ Resolution, proposed by tlie Provisional Pre- 
sident, was carried unanimously : — 

That Uie Conncil be authorised to meet, from time to time, 
to take the requisite steps to provide a suitable place for the 
Society’s regular meetings, and to proceed upon sucli other 
business as the interests of the Society may require. 

After the ballot had continued open till four o’clock, the hour 
fixed in the circular notice, it was closed, and the lists were 
examined by the scrutineers ; who reported that tlie following 
persons were unanimously elected Officers and Council of the 
Society, viz: — 

President : 'llie Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 

Vice-Presidents: The Lord Bishop of Chester, the Right 
ilon. Lord Chief Justice Abbott, the Right. Hon. John Charles 
Villiers, The Right Hoii. Sir Gore Ouselcy, the ilon. George 
Agar Ellis, Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Nares, Colonel Williuui Martin Leake. 

Treasurer: Archibald Elijah 2 tnpey, Esq. 

Librarian : The Rev. Henry Hervey Baber. 

Secretary : The Rev. Richard Cattermole. 

Council: The Marquis of i.tansdow'ne, the Right Hon. LiOrd 
Grenville, the Right Hon. Lord Morpetli^, Sir Thomas A eland, 
Bart. Sir Alexander Johnstone, Knight, Francis Chantrey, Esq. 
J^'a^lor Combe, Esq. the Rev. George Croly, James Cumining, 
Esq.. William Empson, Esq. the Rev. l)r. Gray, Prince 
Hoare, Esq. William Jerdan, Esq. the Rev. Archdeacon Pros- 
ser, the Rev. Dr. Richards, the Rev. Charles Sumner. 

This amtouncement having been made, tlie Bishop of Chester 
rose, and, in an animated address, to the meeting 

the uniform anxiety of the Right Rev)f7e8ident for the advance- 
ment of piety and learning, and ihe peculiar earnestness with 
which it' had 'been directed to ensuring the fonnation and welfare 
of the Royal Society of Literature, proposed : — 

That the thank^ of this meeting be given to the l^resident, for 
Ids tmw'earied zeal in prohiuting the cause of learning, and 
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uniting its interests with those of religion and morality, as well 
as for his perseverance in overcoming the obstacles that have 
been opposed to the formation of tliis Society. 

The motion was secobded by the treasurer. The Society, 
he said, had passed through the labors attendant upon its orga- 
nization, — it had surmounted the impediments that had been 
placed in the way of its advancement, — it now existed with every 
promise of success : in all these respects, too much coiiid not 
be ascribed to the anxious and laborious care of the learned 
president. The motion was carried unanimously. 

The secretary was directed to issue notices to the members 
of council, to meet on the following Saturday, at the apartments 
of the libr.irian, in the British Museum. 

Richard Cattermole, Sec. 


jin Address to the Roj/al Society of Literature, read at its I^rst 
General Meeting, previously to the election of its officers, 
hy the Bishop of St. Davias. 

Anxious, as I have been, that the chair, in which you have 
done me the honor, provisionally, to place me, should have been 
tilled by some person, whose rank, and experience, and talents, 
would have done justice to your choice, and have been not un- 
worthy of the royal munificence, which founded, and which 
patronizes the Society, which is here assembled to bold its first 
public meeting on this day ; yet 1 am fortunately relieved from 
the difficult task of laying before you an exposition of the views, 
and objects, and advantages of a Society of general Ldterature, 
by the ample statement, which has been prepared by the provi- 
sional council of the Society, of which statement such parts as 
will be mure immediately interesting to the present meeting, will 
be read by the secretary, after the recital of the constitution and 
ikgulations of the Society. I have therefore little more, on this 
occasion, to do, than to state briefly the origin of the Society, 
and its progress to that consummation, at wnich it has arrived 
by His Majesty’s gracious approbation, with which it has been 
very recently honored. 

To His Mmesty’s love of learning, and desire to promote the 
literature of His country, the Society owes its existence. A 
general outline of a Society of literature having been, by the 
command of the King, submitted to His Majesty, on the find of 
November, 1820, it was His Majesty’s pleasure, that a Society 
should be formed by completing thisigeneral outline with such 
VOL. XXVIIL a.JL NO. LV. O 
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further regulations, as might be necessary to give full effect to 
the proposed institution. Acting under Uis Majesty’s gracious 
and unsolicited commission, the provisional council of the So- 
ciety employed their utmost diligeoch and circumspection to 
frame such regulations, as appeared to them best calculated to 
accomplish His Majesty's patriotic views, and to guard His truly 
royal munificence from misapplication and abuse. 

The provisional council having executed, to the best of their 
judgment, the commission thus graciously intrusted to them, 
the constitution and regulations of Jtfae Society were submitted 
to His Majesty on the 29th of last month, for His Majesty’s 
final sanction. This sanction w;as signified under the sigi> 
manual, and in terms of the most entire approbation, on the 
2tid instant. His Majesty’s approbation of the Society under 
any form would have been a stimulus to our best exertions ; but 
the royal endowment (which gives to the Society two gold 
medals of fifty guineas value each, to be adjudged aimually to 
persons of eminent literary merit, in whatever country they may 
reside, and the nomination of ten associates, who are to have 
one hundred guineas each payable annually from fhe privy 
purse) holds out such rewards for past literary services to the 
public, as cannot fail to have a powerful influence on the rising 
generation. 

The Society, which has thus originated from the King, and 
has been formed under His Majesty’s commission, we are here 
assembled this day to bring into public operation and activity, 
by the recital of the royal sanction, together with the constitu- 
tion and regulations of the Society, and by the election of its 
council and officers for the ensuing year, thus, at length, under 
the authority of our royal founder and patron, giving to litera- 
ture a corporate character and represeotationj which it possessed 
in almost every other country but our own ; and which, in our 
own country, the sciences and the arts long since enjoyed, to 
the great encouragement and advancement of abstract and me- 
chanical knowledge. 

That a Society of Literature should have been so long wanting 
in a country eminent for its works of history, poetry, and philo- 
logy, cannot but excite surprise ; but it is not surprising vhat 
it should have originated from a Sovetplgti, the most distinguished 
for his classical knowledge and taste since tlie reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. « 

It will be our imperative duty to do justice to His Majesty’s 
magnificent design for the advancement of literature; and to 
promote bis beneficent and. patriotic views by our active co-ope- 
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ration, which we may eflfectually do, by a regular attendance at 
the meetings of the Society, by contribution to he literary stores, 
by soliciting comiimnications from others who are not members 
of tlie Society, ?nd by inviting men of learning and taste to join 
our ranks, and unite with us in the prosecution of a cause, which 
may, in many ways, conduce to Uie honor of our country, to the 
advancement of general learning, to the improvement of our 
language, to the correction of capricious deviations from its 
native purity, and (by tbe connexion, which the cultivation of 
the higher branches of litesature has with every thing that is 
morally good in society) to the promotion of truth, of social 
order and loyalty, — hj^alty in»its genuine sense, not only of per* 
sonal devotion to the Sovereign, but of attachment to the lawi 
and institutions of our country. 

Tbe interval, which will elapse between this day, and the 
month of November, may be most usefully employed in pre- 
paring materials of reading at our public meetings. Those 
materials will, by the constitution of our Society, not embrace 
(piestions of theology, or astronomy, or mathematics, or che- 
mistry, gr natural history, or music, or painting, or any ques- 
tions peculiarly and specially professional. But the history of 
these and other branches of knowledge and art, and their general 
affinities, especially st) far as they may have any bearing on sub- 
jects of classical inquiry, will by no means be foreign to our 
purpose. Our chief subjects, however, will be historic doubts 
and difficulties ; importa»it points of chronolrjgy and geography ; 
unexplored portions of geography, especially of Greece and 
Palestine ; the origin and progress of language in general, as 
well as of particular languages, especially of our own ; the the- 
ory of grammar, and of prosody, and the critical improvement 
of our lexicography ; illustrations of the poeta, orators, and 
moralists of antiquity, and of our own great poets, from Chau- 
cer to Milton ; corrections of tbe texts of ancient writers, from 
•naiiuscripts or conjecture ; and notices of inechted works of an- 
tiquity. Communications on these and other, subjects of general 
literature, whether original, by tbe members of the Society and 
by correspondents, or derived from the unpublished remains of 
ouf Langbaines, and Be»llt»ys, and PorsoHa, and Bupneya,' and 
other eminent scholars, of which great stores are to be found 
in our public libraries, will be interesting and acceptable to the 
Society. 
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CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS, for 182 S. 


In Obitum viri admodum reverendi docthsimique Thomjb 
Fanshawb Middleton, Episcopi Calcuttensis* 

Naiiarm wmg fiaBwX,ovTe ree/yet, 

^aXeiT(ra¥f 

dfuepaf Xaxdv areXeuro^ edydv 

eSj^^ov ic»$ 

Kvp&rm KXuSowft* ^XeT»y ^ eg eipu 
dgaim piXa$pov &s) tot avpag 
yapwig dyaXXofUPog pUyay «ro- 

Xv^^^ov SjXVOV. 

ij jUbaxMg 0*1$* Bea^tfftx ydp uuBq 
rlv Oeov tov aiev aXads aiev 
§Z a-efieif* xulSef Be reol x«xa xe- 

xpoppivoi o^fvsi 

Xfivrar ri^ S’ alvov Blog, h S’ ovetBog 
fidpfiapoVf pvBoi re xsvoi werovrut' 
ev$a yap Xam ppev avaXiotg mrv^ 

Xdtin xftXurrci 

0 XxoTog, %UKvo¥ vefog itpererarragf 
ouSe Ofou ToSe Tfgirvoy dvBog, 

cieetpya¥oo$e¥ Sx Vf^iXdty xatXou; /Ss- 

jSxxff vor' aypvug. 

woeradxig, ^eB, %ervdx%g aifLaryipdg 

mXiog fixiwtt Burlotg ; — rig SxXog • ^ 

f§%fT«i iropav ydp fyiiiui xijSei- 
oy rt 

wa^Bhm, •mXmpMta F aj3g^i}yo(, 

Xptfcriov f dy¥ 0 ¥ reXag^ dgyup^y re, 

Pdpfiagoy ;{^XiSfl(fMt* fnaX* Ix^ojSeirai 

Bia XeXdea 


V Oh siglit of grief! the wives of Arvalan, 

Young Asia, young NeaUiny are seen; 

Their widow robes of white, 

W ith gold and jewels bright, * 

Each uke an Eastern queen &c. 

,, iee Southey's Otrie iif KcAama, Canto I. TAe Funerxi 
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XtfjttTttSctfv opwo’ct fiog. fr&pmi¥ 
a Jtoga* <ny&Ta BSxot¥ 
xtirui i¥ rei^ei fi^mw 

Baxpu ^ioMjra* 

^eu JVisfltXXiW* ^kfiMfl¥ yei^ Mog, 
htopL&TW ayakpLA, xoLxmg,fik»ke¥* 

AUT^etp S><to>!* Upim ti 

oSs’ot' axpa¥TOi, 

olov d dei^iOTATA wgofialifti 
oljxoy* a \oypd IlASikuvog odXa 
xua¥o^puat¥ 8* vx 

fypMO'l \tu(F(ru 

•xixph I OTuyvl; fioffikiug' va§* ov8» 
ai^evos (av$o¥ xXoxafiov, vetp* odSev 
^pu 9 ‘€ 0 ¥ Knm piKog oi xaxot ri- 

devTi ye^ovTc;* 

TUfMcdytav &Xii xi?Mhs, <rtffa;^ei 
xufjifieiX** a 8f JTftT^e— Xtyoitra, Xuipe — 

•^rnnou, ^*ot?Ja¥ wupog 8i* 

eBpAfU¥ opfii, 

raura tcap^ifiAxey &it ofipiMTOw 
9raf/3e|9axe* v5y 8f rig awiiC {i^dev “ 
rig tf-T^vog, rig g ateig ; cy auga 

ray ariqap^vov 

dpiLATwv jS^ovr^y oitm, xau «y8pwy 
pAtplmy juuxroy do^pu/Sov, xeu Xvirm 
$ovpUa¥ ^pvttypi>AT * iS*! ws v^Aiy xu- 

XlySerat dfi^t 

ixpeov Sojpuyy airo xai ¥eard»¥ 
xvpLA fairoiy, fiarepeg iraJBtg, 
vapSe¥o$ re wporofogor pJorog B* 6 

fLwpioxpavog 

^T^pog 6^80$ xai ^ou * 

lo-Sayeoy, dfayrov SpapM, fiaxrgoy 

XP^i^ Tf/yfi x^P^f Wycp T8 

;^ejXii traipei. 


Now brin^e forth the chariot of the God ! 

Bring him abroad. 

That throu A the swarming ciu he may ride See. 

See Southey’s Cvrse of^Kgham. Canto XIV. Jega^Mutt 
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Cambridge Prize Poems^ 

&lopog S* uT* Jlt^aXsou figuov<ri 
^oivioi irdevTf <rrayovi$, ital 
irriwv Imw votrayi^eL* 8i* 

eHflM ^ovov Tt 

§p^9TM 6eo0 ^oyop, pv^t ht\m 
irautTM fipoT&v oXokuyfMS, o1 m 
ii^kStp rhy flxAp ^ 

roucriv o\s$poy. 

a/ift Se arsppx ra^ opatpt f cdva* 

ZfLvm^ otpX^^‘ Toix/Xoif yoLp 
•vTiv tv hi^potg 6 Bso^* af/xo- 

^U^OV aVOLKTU 

Xji O'e^siv. itOf cifioiA€v, yrnctyfiov 
eu mvomg Ottrwta'iop, X^Pf 
truyxvxKowTeg to crrf^otyi^^^ov iro- 

Xmpiov etpfjLot, - 

igy ^ roeurot ftsftstX*' Spwptv, 

"Axfiiov, a-m sx trxoxeKm 6 <ren^p^ 
teg K wg e^gi£ep iSauf tpt, a^Qig 

frx vefe/,am 

pToinr) Xeuxoig E^fiia fiifiuxtp, 
xa) xatriyvxTx Alxa, exxptv^g to 
^y$ep Eigavetf OepLirog $uyaTpfg \ 

^XjSoSorsipx*. 

fev, /Spxp^sTx Tep^tg' 0 yap ra ^ga 
Trpwr^spwv xoAAicrra xariip oXonAev* 
xetrai h vsxgoiin nxpog ' — flavsTv |3po- 

Toi<ri 9re7rpa)Tat' 

vao’ii', e5 ToS* ol5ot* xxXwy yc jxffKTOi 
xayai&y epy elv 'Ai^ BofMuruf 
varepov ^ovti, xa) tig hog r^* 

aXAo ^uovTf* 

eu iraSotg, ^eg ^{Xe, x& 9 WBxpoiffiip 
eu raOotg ae/* ore^iAajXtM; yig 
ig TSOiC iv ^mlg* fre^i^fAmg pup 

hfreai tp ya* 


' All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 

Only the actions of the just ** 
Smell sweet blossom in the dust. 


Shirley. 
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for 1823. 

ia-ffBM* Ti irk^v ; oiriov ye rufifiov 
fuSecos deuliXXoiA9¥, iv Bt TVfufif 
rav Tsay euvav y^^^/xey, vohv re, 

* i fibaxfltpiTtt. 

ev6aB\ b1Bo$ lULpiioiptWt (Mram 
*hBlx crrim yooy, ai Sg fi£(r(reu 
Set6/,ois f uXXctfy ipiSuphfuursv ray 

vMtfAov auBuv 

aBeeos dguXXou(riy* 6 $* ^a^aivo; 
uBarm variip fipuBiff eg $a\aa‘(rav 
KUfLUTm ;^8gi ^oov* diri^tp xXa/- 

• oixra ir«p* 

/top(rijX0i$ a/Aaxfty0O(O’0t XusTai^i 
iO-Saygi xopa IttI fet^pois 
opLitdrcov vr£aira ^iof, xaXdg 9r)J£^ 

afT ev) xiX’Kta 

dxkvag* — toitwBb yspag dayovri 
d vargU SiSoKTiy^ de\ 8* 

. XeuxoVox^^ MvoLfLBV&va Baxg^ti, 
ripktof 

eu 8e redvaxas* iroXioy y^p’ 

Xfl(pi./3ayfi trxdros, fiiirou re iroproe. 
euXOpMci roiovEe /Siov, ra^oy roi* 

ovBe ?Jcp^otfjLi, 

W. M. PRAED, 

Coll* Thin. Alvmn. 


EPIGRAMMATA. 


’£ay eo’p eroXuptafl^^ 

J» Juvenem desideratUrnmnif H. K. Writ^ 

’IfpepL Mp TVfAfiotO WOkUXPiOUTOU KkUTifMV, 
funjfM ^t^^foavnig, Meet veTrfj yeoi. 

^p^ 6 jxey Xofliis, Xofiv ^ Toy igwuTcf 
hog f^agf heu ^ kpL^veigoig y^dpmg* 

Ij S', dper^g mxev fixStw ff^epoe ay^o; ^otxrft, 

h Bo/aov ddavdrwv ^SeXyy e(rx0/»f(ra». 
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Porsmian Prize. 


rigxffro xoXAd Tov«y* ^opini Sopliif rov hgairniv 
wXe^*' ?pa So^ii^s, fiiai^oy/ijy.* 


t 

"'Oorts ^iwyei, iraXiv 

Queris, cur toticn vexarit Parthia Romani ? 

Scilicet et virtus huic Fuga sola fuit. 

Si vincens igitur fugis, et viiicis fu^iendo, 

Die age, quid facies^ Parthe, ubi victus eris ? 

J. WILDER, 

Coll. Rkgal. Alumn. 


PORSONIAN PRIZE. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Henby VIIL Jet V. Scene IV. 

This Royal Infant, (heaven still move about her !) 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

IVhich time shall bring to ripeness. She shall be'' 

(But few now living can behold that goodness,) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue. 

Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces. 

That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, , 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her : Truth shall nurse her. 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 

She shall be lov’d, and fear’d ; her own shall bless her; 

Her foes shake like a.6eld of beaten com. 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with her : 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all bis neighbors : 

Ood shall be truly known ; and those about her 


' Cf. Meleagri Epigr. S2. 

— tpuros Jlpuf ftiVf, 
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From her shall read the perfect ways of honor, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleep with her : but as when 
I'he bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 

Her ashes new create another heir. 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 

(When Heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness,) 
Who, from the sacred ashes of her honor. 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fisM. 


IDEM GREECE REDDITUM. 

Tlals fiac<nXts, 7Xecov $£ov, 

ev fl*9r«pyayoi5 wep, raurij 

Boretp* e<re(r$M (ii^pieov e^pa^tcou, 

oi £vv XP^^‘ XafL^ovtnv* ex^Avf^trBTxt, 

ifuupot di Toov vwf TOUT eno^fOVTut fipOTmVf 

roi^ njviJcawTfle, rol$ r Irsirft, xoigavotg 

xXeivoif Ti wetguhtyf^* ou yap iraXat 

a’o^TfS vpQi^ias xctperiis too’oVS* 

ocTo; XOT* eorai rjjSff* 9 ravd* a xotpxvtp, 

xa) wav^\ a (TEftvji wap^evtp frgixovr sfu, 

xxi TTffvd*, 0(r’ ejTjy Iv ^goTolg MXols xuXm, 

TotuTji y eveiTTai, xxl Biwhmg ^av^o’erai* 

asi vjv ^Xr/$eia Trenhufret 

Eu voudfirqo'si xs8v its) ^pov^fJieiTx. 

av^gwv e^ooTOL Tev^srai, fofiov 

uxuxoQis yap ^iXTanj yfiv^cTfrai, 

^gl^oua-t 5 * iX^po), yiiy^s mtrrreg (rrax^s, 

(hr xXyecov veuovTSg etg ^reSov xxga, 
axav TO xp^^^^ ^u/ipvToy Tctur^ VfXei. 
ev) rijs'Sf, wig ng, ^[Mvog ttetp ajxv^oy, 
Kapirtvarerat yijg Bupa, Bair adroinropoy, 
ftXo7g luvaBeov rtpxvov Bip^njg vofiov, 

TO OsJojf 6pB»g fy fiporols yv»(^^TtT»t, 

01 S' rauniv ixfuiB^ovrat tra^&g, 
roeurigy fiXexovTig, vayrsXij Tift?; oSoy, 
fjp^coy aymmVf ovxeB* atfutrog, 
xoeXoy SeX^eg ttS^uvov euxXoiag oxoiv* 
xou rauTu TeuiT|} ^uvdayeiy TmrpMfilvx* 
wg S', ?v TOT* ogvig ? TspljgXfrog Wvjj^ 
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ftovo^u^, cx ripgoLg avlffreiTat 
vea Tig yvtg, wpoiff T(rov ripoLg' 

ovTCff (TXOTOUg ixko^eitr* ky^pwxmu 

toT tixfig ^Spi ymaitp rivi, 
offTigy ^oLvttg fx Tijxiou (ttoSou^ 

XufMrpog Tig affTvig (xg, Trov ripuifievog, 
alAva T0¥ vavr e/iweBog oret^^triTett, 

BENJ. HALL KE^NKDYy 

CoL$.. Div. Joan. Alumn. 


REPORT 

Of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Socictjf of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland^ at its first general Meetings on 
the 15/A of March i 1823. Printed by order of the 
Council. • . 


The first general Meeting of the Asiatic "Societyi having, in 
the original Prospectus, been fixed for the 15tli of March, the 
Comniittee appointed for making the necessary arrangements, 
took measures to carry that intention into effect. Under tlio 
authority of a meeting of original members, a circular letter wus 
issued, by which the general Meeting was convened. The 
letter communicated to the members the business in which tlie 
meeting, on this day, would be engined, being chiefly- the elec- 
tion of a council, and officers, for the future administration of 
the affairs of tlie Society. Some other points bkewisc, that 
were to be brought before the meeting, were noticed in the cir- 
cular letter, in order to put the members distinctly in possession 
of all die topics tbat^were to come under their consi<kration. 

The meeting, accordingly, took place, at the Thatched House, 
St. James’s Street; 

Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq., was called to the chair. 

With a view to the ballot, Henry St. George Tucker, Esq,, 
and W. H. Trant, Esq,, were nominated scrutineers. 

Before the ballot commenced, the chairman desired leave to 
address the meeting': be deliver^ a discour^, in which he de- 
veloped the views of the Society, and the purposes for which it 
was instituted. This discotirse having been received, with 
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marked approbation^ by the meetings it was moved that it should 
be printed ; and, likewise^ that the thanks of the meeting should 
be given to the chairman : wbi6h propositions, being respec- 
tively seconded, were adopted unanimously by the meeting. 

The chairman proceeded to announce to the meeting, that 
If is Majesty, King George the Fourth, bad been graciously 
pleased to declare himself Patron of the Asiatic Society ; 

Farther, that the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, and 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, were nominated Vice- 
Patrons ; 

And lastly, that the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, for the time being, would always be a 
Vice- Patron. 

The follow'ing resolutions were next proposed by the chair- 
man, and approved by the meeting : 

f. That the Society be called. The Asiatic Society of Great 
Biitaiii and Ireland. 

II. That the designation of the members of the Society be 
M.A.S. Member olKhe Asiatic Society. 

III. * That the meeting do empower the council, as soon as it 
shall have been elected, to frame regulations, by which, when 
hanctioned by the Society, and its general meetings, the Society 
is in future to be governed. 

IV. That the council be authorised to take such steps, or 
make such arrangements, as they may derm advisable, to pro- 
vide a suitable place for the Society’s meeting. 

V. That the council be authorised to take such steps as may 
be requisite, to obtain a Charter of incorporation, as early as 
tl^y may find it expedient and practicable, 

VI. That the next general meeting be held on Saturday, the 
i9th of April, at 3 o’clock in the afteriiopn. 

The chairman congratulated the meeting on the promising 
aspect which the Society bore, stating, that the number of 
members already entered on its list, exceeded 300* 

The chairman having concluded, the b 9 llot opened, and was 
carried on till four o’clock, as had been previously fixed, when, 
being closed, the lists were examined by the scrutineers, it was 
dieii declared from the «chsir, that the following twenty--five 
members had been elected to form the council, viz. : 

Dukes of Somerset, and Buckingham, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Rt« Hon. C. W. Wynn, Rt. Hoii« Sir G.« 
Ouseley, Bart., ^l. Hon, J. Sullivan, Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Bart., Sir K. H. East, Bart., Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B., Sir A. 
Johnston, Knight, Sir J. Mackiiftosh, Knight, J. Alexander, 
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Esq., J. Barrow, Esq., H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Col. F. H. 
Do^le, Col. C. J* Doyle, N. B. Edmonstone, Esq., J. Fleming, 
Esq., Capt. H. Kater, A. Macklew, Esq., W. Marsdeii, Esq., 
G. l4. Moehden, LL. D., Col. M. Wilks, C. Wilkins, Esq. 

And out of this number tlie following were chosen officers of 
the Society, viz : 

President: llie Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn. 

Director : H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents : Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart., Sir J. Malcolm, 
G.C.B., Sir A. Johnston, Knight, Col. M. Wilks. 

Treasurer: J. Alexander, Esq. 

Secretary : G. H. Noehden, LL.*D. 


A Discourse read at a Meetir^f on the I5th of March 1823, 
Ity if. 2\ Colebrooke^ Esq. 

Called by the indulgence of tliis meeting to a chair, which I 
could have wished to have seen more wollhily filled, on so in- 
teresting an occasion, as the first general meeting of k Society, 
instituted for the important purpose of the advancement of 
knowlege in relation to Asia, 1 shall, with your permission, 
detain you a little from the special business of the day, while I 
draw your more particular attention to the objects of the insti- 
tution, for the furtherance of which we are now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilisation may be justly 
considered to have had its origin, or to have attained its earliest 
growth, the rest of the civilised world owes a large debt of 
gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay ; and Eng- 
land, as most advanced in refinement, is, for that very cause, the 
most beholden ; and, by acquisition of dominion in the East, is 
bound by a yet closer tie. As Englishmen, we participate in 
the earnest wish, that this duty may be fulfilled, and that obli- 
gation requited ; and we share in the anxious desire of contribut- 
ing to such a happy result, by promoting an interchange of 
benefits, and returning in an improved state that which was re- 
ceived in a ruder form. 

But improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to the ac- 
tual condition of things : and hence a necessity for exact infor- 
mation of all that is there known, which belongs to science ; 
'and all that is there practised, which appertains to arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia ; and 
inquire the arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating amelio- 
rations, of which they may b^ found susceptible. 
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In progress of such researches^ it is not perhaps too much to 
expect, that something may yet be gleaned for the advancement 
of knowlege, and improvement of arts, at home. In many re- 
cent instances, inventive Acuities have been tasked to devise 
anew, what might have been as readily copied from an Oriental 
type ; or unacknowleged imitation has reproduced in Europe, 
with an air of novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the 
East. Nor is that source to be considered as already exhausted. 
In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, there possibly yet 
remains something to be karot from China, from Japan, from 
India ; which the refinement of Europe need not disdain. 

The characteristic of the.arts in Asia is simplicity. With rude 
implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have been 
achieved, and the most finished results have been obtained; 
which, for a long period, were scarcely equalled ; and have, but 
recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice, and refined skill, 
in Europe. Were it a question of mere curiosity, it might yet 
be worth the inquiry, what were die rude means, by which such 
things have been accomplished f The question, hovrever, is not 
a merely idle one. U may be investigated with confidence, that 
a useful answer will be derived. If it do not point to the way 
of perfecting European skill, it assuredly will to that of aug- 
menting Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sciences of 
Asia, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious, and in- 
structive. The inquiry extends over regions, the most anciently 
and the most numerously peopled on the globe. The range 
of research is as wide, as those regions are vast ; and as various, 
as the people, who inhabit them are diversified. It embraces 
their ancient and modern history ; their civil polity ; their long- 
eiiduring institutions ; their manners, and their customs ; their 
languages, and their literature ; their sciences, speculative and 
practical : in short, the progress of knowlege among them ; the 
eitch which it has attained ; and last, but most important, the 
means of its extension. 

in speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in 
Asia that recorded and authentic history of mankind com- 
mences), I do not refer,merely to the succession of* political 
struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements ; but ra- 
ther to less conspicuous, yet more important, occurrences, which 
directly concern the structure of society ; the civil institutions of « 
nations ; their iiitcnial, more than their external relations : and 
the yet less promibent, but more momentous events, which af- 
fect society universally, and advancedt in the scale of civilised life* 
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It is the history of the human mind, which is most diligently 
to be investigated : the discoveries of the wise ; the inventions 
of the ingenious ; and the contrivances of the skilful. 

Nothing, which has much engaged the thoughts of man, is 
foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits, which we have 
prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research the po- 
litical transactions of Asiatic states, nor the lucubrations of 
Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily connected, in no 
small degree, with the liistory of the progress of society ; the 
latter have great influence on the literary, the speculative, and 
(he practical, avocations of men. 

Nor is the ascertainment of any fiict to be considered desti- 
tute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are a part of 
its history. It is neither uninteresting nor useless, to ascertain 
what it is that ingenious men have done, and contemplative 
minds have thought, in former times ; even where they have 
erred : especially, where their error has been graced by elegance, 
or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology then, however futile, must, /or those reasons, be 
noticed. It influences the manners, it pervades the literature, 
of nations which have admitted it. 

Philosophy of ancient times must be studied ; though it be 
the edifice of large inference, raised on the scanty ground of 
assumed premises. Such as it is, most assiduously has it been 
cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further India to Asiatic 
Greece. The more it is investigated, the more intimate will 
the relation be found between the philosophy of Greece, and 
that of India. Whichever is the type, or the copy, whichever 
has borrowed, or has lent, certain it is, that the one will serve 
to elucidate the other. The philosophy of India may be em- 
ployed for a commentary on that of Greeqi; ; and conversely 
Grecian philosophy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia 
too, avowedly copied from the Gjeciao model, has preserved 
much which else might have been lost. A part has been re- 
stored through the medium of translation ; and more may yet be 
retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanscrit, not un- 
allied to Greek and variotts ether languages of Europe, may yet 
contribute something to lim^elucidation' ^ and stSl more to the 
not unimportant stibjisct of jgeneral grammar. 

I* Though Attic Mia be wanting in the literary performances of 
Asia, are not, on that sole ground, to be utterly neglected. 
Much that is vnay be elicited from Arabic and 

Saoscrii lose, from Arabian mid Indian antiquities. 
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('onnected as those highly polished and refined languages are 
with other tongues, they deserve to be studied for the sake of 
the particular dialects and idioms, to which they bear relation ; 
for their own sake, that il, for the literature which appertains to 
them ; and for the analysis of language in general, which has 
been unsuccessfully attempted on too narrow ground, but may 
be prosecuted, with effect, upon wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and language. 
This field of research, which is now open to us, may be culti* 
vated with confident reliance on a successful result ; making us 
better acquainted with a singular people, whose manners, in- 
>stitutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West ; and through them, perhaps, with other 
tribes of Tartaric race, still more singular, and still less known. 

Wide as is the geografdiical extent of the region, to which 
primarily our attention is directed, and from which our associa- 
tion has taken its designation, the range of our research is not 
confined to those geographical limits. Western Asia has, in all 
times, uiaiiitained intimate .relation with contiguous, and not 
iinfreqiieiilly, with distant countries : and that connexion will 
justify, and often render necessary, excursive disquisition beyond 
Its bounds. We may lay claim to many Grecian topics, as bear- 
ing relation to Asiatic Greece ; to numerous topics of yet higher 
interest, connected with Syria, with Chaldasa, with Palestine. 
Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever it 
has followed the footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquii^ will 
pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in lilgypt, the Moors in 
Africa; accompanying these into Spain, and cultivated there 
with assiduity, it must be investigated without exclusion of coun- 
tricTs, into which it made its way. 

Neither are oifT researches limited to the old continent, nor 
to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enter[>rise 
has added to the known world a second Asiatic continent ; 

lich British colonies have annexed to the British tlomain. The 
situation of Austral Asia connects it with the Indian Archipe- 
lago. Its occupation by English colonies brings it in relation 
with British India. Of that new country, where every thing 
is*straiige, much is yet to be learnt. Its singular physical geo- 
graphy, its peculiar productions, the pbaenomena of its climate, 
present numerous subjects of inquiry : and various difficulties 
are to be overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting 
the arts of Europe* to the novel situation of that distant ter- 
ritory. The AsiaVic Society of Great Britain will con- 
tribute its aid towards the acc0m|dishnicut of those important 
objects. 
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Remote as are the regions, to which our attention is turned, 
no country enjoys greater advantages than Great Britain, for 
conducting inquiries respecting them. Possessing a great 
Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and without 
them, the public functionaries have occasion for acquiring va- 
ried information, and correct knowlege of the people, and of 
the country. Political transactions, operations of war, relations 
of commerce, the pursuits of business, the enterprise of curio- 
sity, the desire of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects 
to tlie most distant and the most secluded spots. Their duties, 
their professions, lead them abroad,: and they avail themselves 
of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition of accurate ac- 
quaintance with matters presented to their notice. One re- 
quisite is there wanting, as long since remarked by the venera- 
ble founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal : it is leisure : but 
that is enjoyed, on their return to their native country. Here 
may be arranged, the treasured knowlege, which they bring with 
them ; the written or the remembered information, which they 
have gathered. Here are preserved in public and private repo- 
sitories, manuscript books, collected in the East ; exempt from 
the prompt decay, which would there have overtaken them. 
Here too are preserved in the arcliives of /amilies, the manu- 
script observations of individuals, whose diffidence has prevented 
them from giving to the public the fruits of their labors, in a 
detached form. 

An Association, established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those, for which the parent Society of Bengal was 
instituted, and which happily are adopted by Societies wliicli 
have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at Bombay,' at 
Madras, at Bencooleki, will famish inducement to those, who, 
during their* sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for 
the promotion of knowlege, to continue their exertions after 
their return, ft will serve to assemble scattered materials, 
which are now liable to be lost to the public, for want of a ve- 
hicle of publication. It will lead to a more diligent examina- 
tion of the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved in public 
and private libraries. In cordial cooperation with the existing 
Societies in India, it will assist their labors, and will be assisted 
by them. It will tend to an object, first in importance : the in- 
crease of knowlege in Asia, by diffusion of European science. 
And whence can this be so effectually da*ie, as from Great 
Britain ? * 

For such pu||K>ses we am associated ; and to such ends our 
efforts are directed. To further these objects, we are now as- 
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seiiibled : and the measures, which will be proposed to ^oit, 
Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of a course, 
which, 1 confidently trust, may, in its progress, be eminently 
successful, and largely contribute to the augmented enjoyments 
of the innumerable people, subject to British sway abroad ; and 
(with humility and deference be it spoken, yet not without as- 
piration after public usefulness,) conspicuously tend to British 
prosperity, as connected with Asia. 


SPECIMENS OF -A MODERN GREEK 
TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


HThif is a very old book; the title-page, printed in a non- 
descript type, is as follows : '0/u.iJ^ou jxsrdt/SXijdgitra icolKbu Et$ 
xoivijv yXws'O’av. ’Bvgr/jja’i irapd rm UmTJitiK No date. 

• Exordium. 

aSe xai Xs-j^s, 

Tou 27i}X6i8oti ’^p^iXXecs;, 
xoil TToXXff^ Xus’tff nroicre ' 

Xflci ttoKams aydgetag 

xet) xuo-i xai Tolg opvsois 
6 yap Zeitf ijDeXsv ovreeg^ 
e)^tiopl<r$ri<rav aXX^Xav 
xa) b \i^t?iXevs ra^virovg. 
ambg bvTipx^ tots, 

XsyffTO ToS woiijToiJ roD, 

X* etTTS vpog Tov hgooTtovra’ 

Trig AiiToOg valg Tijg evSofou, 
j f sroAXctiv 6 toJotij;* ^ 

Description of the Grecian army on iti march, II. ii. 

ifHm vvp aiSijXov evt^Ksyet atnrerov uXijv, x. r, X.). 

HiTvsg vug \afivghv psv xalei Tipt woXuv too ^ouvqu uXi}y 
h Tctig xopu^odg hvavm, xal paxpdL /3Xmt; to 

ouTwg 6X rwv SfrXfiov rovreov o! veBtaSeg, 

• - ■ 


cS $ea fiu>u Ka\tAnj, 

vmg kyiver oXedpiix, 
sif TQVg *A^aiovg Sij vavTUg, 
vSdg aTTEOTeiXey si^ aSijy, 
vpbg fiopav eSeoxs toutov^* 
of* o5 youy ^iXoveixovyrE^ 

0, Tf /SaTiXEWff ’Argsi^r^g 
Tig EX ra»y decoy, m povtra, 
va Toug j3«Xjj ei^ roVijv 
*AvexpiO* ^ KaXiiOTnj, 

xa) A tog TOO vavartfiaarrou 
o^TOg yi,p vpbg )3a<nXeoc, x. t. X. 


VOL. XXVIIL 


' 1 . c. ivotwf. 

Cl. JL 


NO. LV. 


H 
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rnffirig Ttauf aysPistt, 

tig rug oj^Sag Tou Katarpou, 
cuvaSgoit^QVTM ra 
i\g ra^ Sx?^^ 2!it»iAivBpou 

OUTWC irov TTOXv TrX^Oog^ * 


xoi Tuv xvxvflov 1} ysqavwv, 
tig Tov vorajjMV *4^iag 
ourwg 6 frTparhg *EXK^vm 
hrpoSufMi h Tjf 

waifsp iv t£ yaXa fftuiai* 


Conclusion of Book VIIL 


Tavret sXs^ev 6’*Exrtop 
xai TOO*' ExTOpog Toy Aoyov 
K tKa<rav rovg yopYoue fmroug^ 
x' EX Trjc mXsaog evSsoog 
tptpav xflt» yXuxuy ohov, 
xflti r<x TcpofiarcL opLolcog, 
rdig $eoig rolg a6avaT0tg, 
x’ lx rijg uXiig xoAAa SvXa 

X* evoiO’av voXXag Mlag-^ 

tlx^ TrtrnjxovTet Tpaiecg, 
tig TOP oupetvov avaveOf 
xai ra cpij txel ro y^^co, 

TO Asuxoy xpiGapt erpa^otv. 


fie fieyeekijp xoet^eoo-uyisv. 
eireue<reunp oi Tp&eg, 

K fppi^fav ofiT^Sg rpo^pfy rovg, 
TTpofiaTSL voXX^ xai fioag 
xh^^a^ay robg fioag 

X* exoiiray tots $u<riay 
ivetra xa\ a^roi l^eAryotiy. 

XXI xofffjiAbg e^tgav vXeiaroug, 
xa^ kxatmg SI i<r$la 
xa\ ux^yevey ^ ^^^y^ 
x’ eXafiTrav rA axpvrupia, 

Oi yopy^oSff oi »Woi 
e-Teaoyreg Ixei era fi^trt* 


From the omission of the simile of the moon in the last pas* 
sage^ the translator appears to have allovved himself as many 
liberties of omission as Hoole. The catalogue of the forces 
is dispatched in a single page, by the help of abridgment. But 
our readers are probably satisfied. We have presented them 
with these extracts, merely as a matter of curiosity. 

The metre is nearly the reverse of the common heroic measure 
of the modern Greeks, being (if the term may be applied to 
it) trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, or peihaps rather trochaic 
dimeter, without rhyme. i Z» 


NOTULiE. IN EURIPIDIS MEDEAM. 



]. Ji0nrra(r0xi. Dicitur pro Te^uvxuTEiy: *^l'hucyd. vi. 31. 
Quis nescit ilia Homericana hrea mtgoeyra et odx awrepog ixXaro 
fi^ogi Scholiastes ap. Phoenissas Jo^l. yrravov per Ttt;^t^ 0 eTQy 


rVom Iht ancicut hrrla. 


1. e, MS Ta fid(ia oi a|tat<a (nap^' 
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cxplicat. Al iM» (Kapoi, tiavep wn/Dai, ^KAmro rpof tov oigavoYf 
iiiellitissimo Xenophoiite in Cyropoedeia narrante. Vid, Soph- 
ffid. Tyr. l(j. 17. Et Aristoph. Plut. 575. Nostras Byro- 
nius in Childe Harold^ i.*28. * Their winged sea*girt citadel.’ 

2. Kvaveetg Kvavmv SvfMr\i]iYa^et fpli. T. £41. 

Et cf. vs. 392. 4££. Juv. XV. 19. * Concurreiitia saxa Cyanes.* 
Vid. Farnab. ad Sen. Med. 343. 

4. Ileuxii. 'Atto (fs. *Avt)) tow Totouvrog to Toiovfievw, ut utar ver- 
bis Scholiasts^ ad Hec. 1 143. qui sic raonet ad voc. xepx/S*. 
Hor. Epod. * Contendit reniige pinus.’ Sic ypvcrw huj. 
Tragted. vs. 1190. pro, aurea corona: Bpuog Soph. Tracb. 763. 
•pro, ara : x^Xoug Iph. T. 303. et sane ubinam gentium non 
sunt talia ' 

5. (). Jepag Sic Jph. T. J4. ubi durior est Mark- 

laud i emcndatio. Lege ibi *£?Jpijg, ubi yof^oug idem est 
ac KXuTMfAvriirTqets Orest. Hotuerus habet 

fUBT'' ;^p£Wf, et plcuius in 11. N, £47. ftera xeu hopv ^uXxaov jjei 

Oi(rofisvos. 

1 £. ^flv a^Uero ^^ova. Praepositio, de qua pendet vox ultima, 
est iiitcyigenda. Sic Virgil. ^ Deveiiero locos et ^Averteret 
|adj oras«* Sic nostrates Sbakespearius et Mihonus: hie in 
Parad. Perd. * Till he arrive The happy isle ille in Corio- 
lan. ii. £. ^ And uow arriving A place of potency.’ Quando- 

que plena usiirpatur locutio : et Homcriis in Od. iV. habet 
<rv3'S)Triv Nescio an dici possit t^v xaraiBgo^ 

pi^aiig, Thucyd. viii. 41. ubi Editor vuit xxrdSgetfxmv, Prxpositio 
cum accusativo aliquando vertitur in genitivum : ut ^Fhucyd. i. 
108. Zixvauvloug ev rijg ^^§otnj(rav, 

J3. Te, Malim Se, ut respond^ rw fih in vs. 11. Sed prsD- 
cesserant alii. 

£1.22. ' Hen •quoties fidem ; . Flebit/ Horat. Vid. Juv. 
\iii. 31. ' Eft/SaXAe tiVtiv Soph. Phil. 813. Ai^eofti re 

(Toi T^v Ejxijy, xai r^v tr^v Se^fxy, Xen. Cyrop. Hutchins. 

Sn. Cf. Virg. iv. 307. vi. 613. Suidam vs. av»$ixij, et 
nostrum Spenseiiuin, Faery Queefie, i. 9. \8. 9- 

22. 0sou^ pMpTuperou. Ma§Tupat$ Se tmvSe BalpLOvag xxhm Pheeu. 
501. 

•24. Cf. Horn. Od. A, 738. 

27. Horat. Od. iv. 5. 14. *Curvonec faciem littore dimo- 
vet.* Cf. Virg. vi. 469. 

35, Ipb. A. 490. *£iTei$oy olov XTtlvstv rexux. In tali locu- * 

tione idem recidit mim negativa particula adsit an absit. 

45. ’£x TQ'^tov 7rev0ttip.6voi. Vide Scapiilam ct Clamaim 
Diarium Vol. v. p. 73. Cf. Virg. ?iii. 378. 
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47. Alitcr tamcn loquitur in Iph. A. 1C44. 5. Niu: vrcf. 

Heyn. mi Pind. ()l. ii. 78. Lamlaiidus lieyiiius, iibi Icctorcin 
suutii baud nioraUir, et insulse in adaiirutiouem bellaruiu lociitio- 
iiiim non erunipit. ** 

48. A^ula, XuTpi Hcc. 607. OTxcov; sic dwuara, loaoi, oTx*« 

(Od. M. 4.) ; 

^ ^ Soph.^ Aj. 511. Elect. 813. In Ipli. A. 07 1. p-owj 
fi>ov(o9s)s am vaTpog : ubi nil opus est Marklandi cmciidatioiie. 
MovoiAarcop habct Eurip. in Phoen. 1533. 

53. 54. i. e. t« Seo-w. kolx. witv. [1^x1] xP- x«i 

(Pgeva>¥ avfla^erai. Sic ^sch. 'Pbeb. l6l. Ji£a<r6*, tog [IcTTgl 
^iXoTToXsif, p.eXsffdfi 6* Ispuv, 756. •Soph. Trach. Eur. Iph. 
A. 4. 5. iph. T. 1414. 5- Tacit. Agric. 38. * Data; ad id vires, 
ct praecesserat terror.’ Hinc non videtur esse qiiare cum iiro- 
tier. ‘ atque’ apud Orat. IQ. omittamus. 

59. Thuc. V. 105. MaKapltretyreg vfutev to uveigoxctxov, ov ^r,~ 
KovfLev TO a^^ov. Vid. Bloinheld. ad Prom. 338. ' 

02. Mil Ne recuses dicere. Sic Od. T. 348. 

Prom. V. 6*03. Ain. viii. 509. Hinc Trach. 1214. fpogSig y? toi 
<pSovij<n$ ou yevijarsToti, Cf. Spenserium nostrum I\ (4. k [). 1. 0. 
ii. 7. 8. 4. 

63, Thucyd. iii. 40. p^eretyvanai vfiag irpffh^oypLsvx. 

68. 0a<r(rfiv<n, Solent sedcre. Sic fiah’evofiai Phoen. 854. 
xihuTai IJec. 904. 

71.72. Vult Porsomi.s raSe, Sic bene Sanadoii r/t 

Bentleius in Hor. Ep. ii. 41. 

74. El xal, Invertiint Latini. 

82. Kaxog y wv aA/o-xsrai. ^^post dk^,vg omiltitnr Aii'itoph. 
1 lilt, lOb. Docutioiieiii niu tj^ Acii. Oyrop. 174. oVi 

yj/eyoofiat, 

87. El *Quid miiiini’ suppict Bariicsiils. Idem siipplct 
Lubiiius, ncc imnierito^ ap. Juv. xiv, 51. 

90, IIsKu^s : i. e. iroi^TOv, eaerov trsKxl^ny, Non deccni post 

hiiui: versus eflluxerint, quin ha.*c ipsa vox intransitiMirn sensiiin 
cxpiiniat. tij, iit Eiiripiih s supra dixit, bi no novit inulta 

verba sic suam vuriare signihcalioiiem. "JVansilive utitur Noster 
rep hxTii^nv vs. 1.330. vopsuerov vs. 182. 6^>|^r>a(r* Pliren. I()8f), 
hitrxyiTrTovra Hec. 828. 7rog6jX£M«jy •iph. 1445. Scqiiehlia 
admiratioiiem inagis movent: gjSacTEv Med. 212. hXsmay Iph. 
T. 409. Sic xaSiaag Thuc. v. 7. evaSu? Xeii. Cvrop. p. 464.' 
I. I. Hinc talia oriuntur quafia bofiyi$e)c, croSelf, interTMg, vs- 

KetorOsig, &C. " • 

91 . *AvoTuupovfisvos, Opacruvofisyog Snid. Kespicit Euripides 
tauroruni oeulos : quos bine 'fulmina' qiiundoque dixerunt 
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V«tercs. Cornua forte respexit Horatius, in illis satis dccanta- 
tis : ‘ Sic tauriforinis volvitur Aiifidiis/ 

gS, Tim edidit i^lnislcius, sed rm in inargine exhibuit. Hoc 
vult Blomfield. in i£sch.«Pers. 5QO. 

f>8. KivbI xpaSiav, xml Si x^Xoy. Xo^cv xccp8tag vs. 690. 
Sclioliastes in i\pol. Rhod. iii. 764. lluxvu Se oi xpsSlii o-nidscuy 
hT 0 <r&ev edviv, iliud Iduev explicat per &giji.a, exmlro. Nos liben- 
tiiis dicimus. Lei his anger be moved, quarn^ Move his anger. 

lO'i. 6. iEsch. Prom. 192. ‘Axl^ijTec yap fUsa xat xeap axa* 
pstfiuSov, 

106. 6'. * Fortasse construciio hujusmodi est: S^A.oy S’ cu$ rax 
•M/a^si fLsifyvi 6vfiM (ri Mrihifi) vefog oiftwyrig ap^^f s^aigofisvov/ 
Elrnsleius. At, si tnleiii structuram receperis, iiecesse alia 
ratione quain qua' a viro docto initiir interpniigas : tali sc. more : 
SijXow S’, apx^s s* y- oifAuy/Yig cog T. a. Si vulgatani rationcni ser- 
vaveris, ava^ei intransitivum erit : ut xpvvrovra Pluen. 72. lovg 
21. ejBaiJ/sv Oiest. ()98. eyetp* Ipli. A. 02-1. aiipsi ’i'licb. 

766. Et eo mode totani seiiteiitiani vertes^ quo in sequcntibiis 
locis adhibetur: Thucyd. i. 96* ^ olxolofi.ia In xa\ wv 

eruv Sri^xara o’lrowSijv eyevero* Tac. i)r. 1 6. ‘Ipse satis inani- 
festiis est . . . ill contrariiim acciiigi.’ ^Am^^ei porro pro ava^et 
plenissime firmatur a simillimo loco ap. J^boeii. 267 1 H. Si 

wToXiv VE^oc acTTr/Sofy ttvxvqv pKsysi. lllud e^atpofieyov cxpli- 
cabitur per Hippol. 172. Srvyvov S* opgum ve^og au^avsrai, 
C'eteruni^ quod ad avao’Tpo^^v attiiiet in agx^ iniraI)iliora 
iiivenias. AiyvCog hatrrgo^ov babes in Soph. Trach. 796. Sed 
ill tali syntax! onines facilliine exsuperat (at non in omnibus rebus 
prinia' partes sunt maxime laudabiles) Asini Aurei auOaUa-Tarog 
ille scriptor. 

108. 9. MEyaX6(rvhayxy^g Talia quserentibus ubique 

lient obvia. Sic*u4/)]Aofpc0v Suf&o$ Iph. A. 919* IxSujaou ^pivog 
iEsch. Pers. 378. qui quodaniinoda variat rem in vs. 778. 
0phEc auroO Qtjfuov oJaxoarpo^oov. 

111.2. "'A^ia, quee ftagitant. Cf. vs. 1121. ’A£io$pyjvog Ale. 
889. a^ioSptjvog Hippol. 1463. ^ 

119- Seneca Med. 494. * Gravis ira reguni est semper.’ 

120. 'Apxoit^Evoi, imperio coactL Thiic. iii. 46. jEscIi. Pers. 
6!75. 881. 

122. Z^y. De acceiUu hujus vocis vide Scott. Un. Gram, 
p. 213. 

126. Rlomfieldius base ad .^sch. Prom. 348. advocat, sed • 
ductus in sinipulo movet : nani rd . . o’* pro (te ponitur. Upwra 
p.ev. Vide eiindem ad Pers. 864. AEvrtpov tanien postea sup- 
plenduni est: ut in II. B, 74. Od.^'. 166. 
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1‘26. Nix^. Horn. Od. o*. 46. nx^a-ji xgsim re yewjw. 40^. 
Ta ^epslovec vixx, 

]27* Tai 8 * vvefPa?JkOVTa, SC. ro 8 s 0 y. 

1J7« Ou8s (Tuv^^ofieu . . aXyeart 8flo/xftto$. Tales Xiro'njTe; arena- 
rum numerum vinciiiit. Hujusmodi vulgatissima sunt ou /xaAa, 
ov oAiyov ou8^, ou8^ ovic ajEl^ijSoAco;, ou ^tfcrxsov. 

Taiia siint ov OTEpysi Med. 87. ow mgoyrmv Thuc. i. 49. ouws^io- 
6S. Hie laudatissiinse iidei mentisqiie exquisitissimir 
scriptor jxlyurrov §£ xai oo^ ^xttrra dicit vii. 44. Ceteruin ou — 
^uviilofiui dixit Soph, ut ct ov^ Sed omnino dignus est 

qiii bic citetur Tacitus, Agric. 43. * Nee quisquam, audita 
iijorte Agricolae . . . lectatus est.* Denique uuctor esse velini ut 
lector consulat Aiiglicatiaui versioiieiii vs. M. cap. 18. lie- 
braici Prophets: Ezekielis. 

138. Optime edidit Elmsieius «r£i ftoi pkla xexpavron. Op- 
time ohservavit non minus hoc bene dici quani §piv xpalvetv ap. 
Andr. 478. 

139. 40. Consule Elmsleium. Ceteruin, ut Icviora tnnga- 
mus, Tvguvvm confer cum Sen. Med. 56. ^ Ad regum thalaiiios/ 
quod exphiat Faruabius per, * Jasonis et Creusa*:’ xpxTouvrm 
Iph. 'r. 1301. ' regmintibiis ^ lac. Ann. ii. 8^2. ‘heri’ Plant. 
Amph. iii. 3.5. Jmttfot&v in Hec. 561. Neoptolemuin iii- 
nueie videtur. V^ide porro toij xaxoi ^ — ivlgiatr iEsch. I'ers. 
759 . wv Eur. Iph. A. 38.3. Toxf5(r»v Hec. 407. TOl/C TfXOVTaf 
Jph. A. 689. ubi \u1t Marklandus tov rexovra y. Nihil opus ; 
iiam laxvova- fiiturum signiheat. 

144. ovpav/a. Horat. Od. iii. 10. ^ aquas ccelestis.’ Cf. 
Ep. ii. 1. 135. 

149* 50. iax«v /xsXffsi. Androm. 1037. ayppovg 
fie^vovTo. Virg. Georg, i. 378. * Rana; cerhiere querelani.’ 

151. 'yia-Aarotj bene defciidit Pllmsieius. Sdd fortasse Porsoiii 
lectio defendi potest per comniiiiiem satis twv irruKrtav conversi- 
otiem. Sic Trachin. 357. 0 Sic Med. 

214. 5. aXfjLvpoiv wovrow xXj8*. Vide Brunck. ad Trachiii. 
508. 

153. Buvarov rtXmjrav. Notabilis locutio : at non rara. Sic 
Trachin. 1258. rrAevr^ roDSe rMgo$ OffTanj. flip. 138. 9- dova- 
Tov . . Tf^/xa. * Morte suprema’ Venusinus Poeta Ep. ii. 2, 173. 
et ' supreme funera.* * Mortis exitus ’ Lucius Septimius lib. iv. 
cap. 15. ^extremam mortem’ Apul. Met. p. 175. * His last 
fate ’ dixit Spenserius F. Q. iii. 3. 28. 7. Vide Soph. CEd. C. 
1224. Ceterum Herodotus habet riXoe axepJiay^s rou Al$lowo$ 
ii. 139 . sed alio sensu. 

165 . 1. e. ((Tuv) pieXaSpois* Tliucydides simili more profert 
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roif Xeifl’d/tEvoi; If IJXaraiav fXdom^ ii. 12. et hac Eilipsi «a?pe 
utebatur. 

170. Oif/ki¥ suara/av. Sic ayiviog I'rachin. Sic Ue(rio£ 
et ixer^trio^ Vid. Husdike Aiialect. Crit. p. 133. et Blomfield. 
S. c. Theb. 720. 

170 . 1 . rmfdaf, 11. T. 224. r«jxii); mXeftoio 

rfruxTM* 

173. 0. Mudflov Hesych. Eodein 

seiisu, Anacr. 102. 

193« SxMovs , . .cofwf, Eadetn verba secuin oppoiiuntur 
va. 300. Ceterum hsec elegantissime vertit Grotius Excerp. 
Trag. 192. iiecnon Sam. J^phnaonua Ed. Mur. Vol. i. l6l. 

193. 0 'Eir\ juiev ^aXieug, 'Evi r* elXarivai;. Coojunxit h»ec 
Jlomerus in elXa^mi rt^akvlii, 

197. Blow repmaf axoa;. Mallem fiiw. Pro ex-i roug aeurou 
X*jw/ipougf quod habent duo MSS. Duker et Hultiiaiin. velint 
ap. Thucyd. viii. 46. 

ii/9. Moi(rr„ music. Sic Phoen. 800. Aic. S55. 

QOO.’E^wv. Vocis aw collocatio est culpauda. Keferturad 
Xuva^^^non ad tf^xig. Eadem culpa occurrit ad Plimn. 693. 
Ueracl. 409* 410. 693.6. Hec. 709. Sed hie quam in aliis 
locis minus in errores ducit. Iph. T. 1 59* » est : cf, 

vs. 6l. Ubi non poles quin prinio intuitu Auctoris mentein 
intelligas, ibi non dignus est in queni inveharis, Talia igitur 
omiictn animadversionem facile respuunt; ut ap. Liv. xxx. 
^Anuibal peto pacem, qui neque peter em, nisi utilem crede- 
rem : et propter eandem utilitatem tuebor earn propter quam 
petii.’ Aliquando tamen ob hoc vitium in longas difficilesque 
ambages aguntur Jectores. 

904. 5. Vide Classkum Diarium i. 333. Vel vel fioA* 
uou intelligi potest ante relvown, lllud facilius videtur. Ho- 
iiicrus lamen II. X 493. dixit AvXol ^ipf^vyyig rs fioijy ^ov. Cete- 
ruin iva est * ubi/ ut ap. Orest. 976* in quo loco buic voci 
eundem seiistioi tribuit Porsonus. 

909. Tov Iv Xs^sf. 1. c. maritum. Idem modus est loqiiendi 
atque oi Iv rxlg aWiatg, oi iv reXet, tr^iViv Iv Tltucyd. i. 33. 

Vid. lieyn. ad Pind. Isth. v. 67* 8. in Var. Lect. 

* 907. JVi^iov. Non necesse moneani de Miog Odyss. A. 450. 
axoralog avetyaysiv hrMCfowiBeuaxTO Xen. Cyr. Hutch. Ed. p. 492. 
^ vespertiiius’ rior. Epod. 'matutinu#* Virg. viii. 463. Videtur 
vt^iov magis referendum ad vfv, quam ad uXx : quamquam ig 
bis rebns nihil pcAesI esse certi ; omnia ambigua sunt his locis, 
per quos variis anfractibas ire licet. Hasc Nostri verba expli* 
cari per Rhesum Fabulam puUf JQmsleius ; sed vix addtictus 
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Notula in 


locus nos e cane ac lupo liberat. Dum tamrn haec rccol- 
ligo, persuasuni habeo Nostrum potius scripsisse v^ios, ut ad tov 
py^crctVTM referretur, si sensnni, queni volui, ipse voluisset ; ergo 
v^jov refer ad ahei, ut eadem sit locutio qiiam reperias ap. Virgil. 

iv. 609- * Nocturiiisque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes;* 
ubi videsis Servium. 

215. 'AirepetUToy. *A pro Su; : ut Phocn. 822. 1745. Hipp. 
3G3. 1263. Iph. T. 888. 897. Alcest. 248, 9. Trachin. 1 100. 
* Impatibiles ’ Plaut. Amphit. iv. 2. 22. Sic quoquc scripsit 
Virgil, vii. 9- ix 58. Et sic fere putant voluissc scriplorcin 
Epistolse ad Heoraeos, vi. 4. Scd in tali aHirmatione tulisque 
moment! excitum diviiiitus scriptoreip potuisse vocibus tani levi- 
ter, ne dicani negligeiiter, usurpare non vcrisiniile iiiihi vidcri 
licet. 

216 — 20. Consulendus Elmsleius. Consiile cliam scripto- 
rem ap. Clasiictim Diariuniy v. 128. In re magis iiicerta quani 
oraculorum ufjL^ifioXoyiotig, magis obscura quam Plutonis caligiin*, 
satis sit mentein lectoris adveitere ad verba Soplioclis i^liil. 157- 
Tlv lp(ci ori^ov ; evauXov ^ $vpam ; Gx quo loco quodciiiique ad 
buiic explicanduni sit accoinmodatum eruat et sccuni habent. 
Ha^c nempe tro^mTip* ^ xar av^a (rvpi,^aksiv 

219. IIolos, Communis translatio. Anacr. 358. ut John- 
sonus in The Rambler, N. 184. *To walk the road of life.* 
Juv. X. 363. * Semila tranquillae vita;.’ 

230. *£v (S yap jpt ^01 icavra. Thucvd. viii. 95. Eufioia yap 
auTolg itavra : ubi vid. Notas Variorum, ut et Vaick. ad 
Phoen. 1265. Sic Virg. ASn. xii. 59. et Tacitus Agric. 33. 
*• Sed manus et anna : et in bis omnia.’ Sic Poeina, cui nomeii 
‘The Exile,’ in ‘The Mirror,’ No. '85. ‘ * They come,* she 
said : ‘ fly, fly these ruthless foes : And save a life in which Moni* 
mia lives.’ ’ l 

232. Vide Class. Journ., i. 37. 

234. 6. Ad hsec pertinent ilia nostri Popii : ‘ That gave yon 
beauty, but denied tlie pelf. That buys your sex a tyrant o*er 
itself.’ 

245. ZijXfiorof, fJLaxUptaroc, Hesych. Sic narpog 
Ipb. T. 379. ‘invidendsfi fortunse patris.’ Sic TroXu^^Xeo Gild. 
T. 381. et 5^X00 Aj. 503. , * 

250. Nescio an Xtyowtv i^piMg (og fupuv sit sententia gravior 
quam xlyoueiif tSg Sed facile est visu Xeyovetp fjfias 

log iifielg C. vincere utraoique. Quantam Ivepytiav possit Ijsec 
ferre secum, yidere est in aequeuti : "'(hriog eyti ^'uya/xiv, igv 
vfotig /AS, raurrig SeawoTijg yeyifa-o/iail Aristoph. Nub. 

200 . 
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Ila§ eurnidat ZViJvai. Eadem loctitio cst in Phoen. 1015. 
< Stetiiiius tela aspera contra ' iEn. xi. 282. ^ Who at the spear 
are bold ’ Miltonue, ii. 204. 

261 — 5. Cf. llippol. ?08, 9. 

266. ^ Victo tnalis rouliebri pavore, aus£c se inter tela volantia 
inferre ’ Liv. i. 18. ^ Vel in nioduin pavoris fwniinei dcjccti tain 
opitnam prsedam iiiediis inanibus amittimus’ Apiil. Met p. 155. 
cd. Pric. ad quern quideni locum verba Nostri citat Elmcn- 
liorstius. Ceterum x«xi} ei(rogav, ut xsixol argo^uXa^aaCat Thu- 
eyd, vi. 38. 

267. *Ee, ^quod atiinct ad.' Thucyd. i. 1. Ou fisyaXei gStb 
’Xaroe vo\t/iov$ oore h rd dXKci* Medea 1088. Tlpo^sgeiv et$ ewrw- 

Tm yitvctfJLBvatv. 

273. ie. Vid. Vaickenacr. ad Elicen. 1657. 

286. Consulatur Matthite in Gr. Gramm, sub casu patrio. 
nine diri{;endus est Klmsleius. 

CJji. Sic et vs. 447. */^XXa iroXXaxi^ omitlit vs. 1221. Cete- 
rum sic ou vsttMTTi Heraci. 485. ct Ou; syo) ou vuv •npMTOv, dk>C di\ 
earlcTOLfjiui I’hiicyd. vi. 38. 

2<)7. fJeti^as enhldiTKeffdai iro^ou;. ^ Doccre pueros iit sint 
sapieutes.’ Communis iisus. Thucyd, i. 7 1 . TrjV JUXoTrowrttrev 
IXatro-a) Ifijyeio'fixi. Pheeniss. 974. Prjpvy d^hyyov tr^dfrus. Iph. 
A. .343. A/eTa/3«Xfiof aXXou; rgoiroug. Sic Trach. 68 J. 1224. 
Iph. T. 1216. Ex hoc fonte apiid nos profluunt ^to dye the 
purple ground:’ 8cc. Ceterum inedias has voces breviler ac 
perspictie explicuit Valpius in Gr. Gramm. 

298. G. Burgesius ad Tread. Append, p. 125. vult octi]; . . . 
uypiag, Sanissimam esse vulgatani judicat Elmsleius : qui sane 
hic videndus est. 

.302. .3. Thucyd. vi, I6. Oi2« hs, Sroi tvTmg XajxwpoTijTi vgoeor- 
^ov, h TOO xar aurJu; /Siu Xuvr}govg ovrag, De ttoix/Xov vid. Blom- 
lield. ad Proineth. 31 6. 

318. 'Oppoolia ad caiietn plerumqoe refertur. Idem de lupo 
Virgilius xi. 812, .3. 

3 IQ. iVuv ante ^ atdpog est intelligciidum. ^Sic Iph. T. 1469. 
Ouvffx’ hSeo’ciotru <re, Ka) vpiv y\ *Apeiois^ &c. collatis vss. 1082. 4. 
Sic Od. S, 161. 163. Phoeii. 913. Constructio ap. Thucyd. vi. 
8B*. quae queiidam virum doctum latuit, est hujiismodi : Olxqcrsi; 
Twv rigv p.e(r. e^ovrm auTi^vofiOi oZfTM (rm) xttl arpoVe^ov de), eu^ug, 
&c. 

323. Od. K. 553. ^pea)y jjiriy dpugmg. *Agoipdreag Med. 1 189- 

338, *'()^\gv TFotpi^etg, Sic iretpe^oo Aristoph. Plut. 

20. et mgaLyiLOTci vapua^sl)/ Xeii. Cyr. Hutch, p. 181, 2. *'£01- 
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k$ls : non ?oiKev: sic Iph. A. 847. A/mjatbuo) yaftouy Ow« Svrus, wf 
eii^airiy. Ceteruni eo yuveu hie ab irato dicitur, ut in V8S. 525. 
864. 1820. a placido tamen in vss. 7 IB- 723. 904. Anglicana 
versio vocis ywM in Evang. Joann, cap. ii. satis est aspera. Sic 
fere verti potest hie locus ; Lady^ what have I t/i common with 
tkeo in this circumstance ? 

330. Vid. Markland. ad Ipb. T. 719. 

355. Ai\9)trtu fw$os oBe. Pro arJ/euBAf, Sic Young 

inter nostrates : ^ Who can take Death’s portrait true V Sic 
Juveii. i. 10. ^ furtivse/et Soph. Phil. 9. 

363. KkSBma xdexwv. ‘ The sea of harvest ’ Hiomson Au- 
tumn. 330. ^ 6'. y. 


NUGiE. 

No. VII.— .\n. L] IT, p. 23.] 


collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 

As children gath*ring pebbles on the shore. 

Paradise Regainedy iv. 323. 

In No. L 1 V. of this Journal y p. 0,11, t^ight lines from the bot- 
tom, read, ** He seizes skilfully on the producible parts of a 
subject.” The words iu Italics have been omitted by some 
accident. 

On the quantity of the initial syllable in the two first verses of 
the Alcaic stanza, 

A correspondent in No. liv. p. 201, speaking of the contro- 
verted passage in Horace, Lib. l. Od. xvi. 36, Ignis Perga* 
nieas donios,” writes as follows : I have retained this reading 
of the later editors, instead of the formerly universal one. Ignis 
Iliacas domos; but I do not tliink the reason for the preference 
very strong.. Catullus frequently puts a trochaeus in the first 
foot [place] of the Glycipian trimeter.— Horace, it is acknow- 
ledged, so nowhere ii|se; but this is fiot conclusive. He 
admits an iambus in die dnt foot of the Alcaic, Pides ut alta 
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itet nive eandidum, of which a second example is hardly to be 
found.” 

We need not say that ihis is a mistake;' arising probably from 
hasty inspection or 'deficient recollection, or perhaps from an 
imperfect acquaintance with Horace’s versification. We notice 
it merely because it gives us an opportunity of remarking on 
a peculiarity connected with ibis liberty as employed by Ho- 
race, viz. that it occurs more frequently in the first book 
than in the second, and in the second than in the third; 
there being indeed no instance of it in the latter after the 
fifth ode. This is the more remarkable, as the number of 
‘ Alcaic stanzas in the respective books varies in an inverse pro- 
portion. We mention this, as otherwise the difference might 
appear to have been merely accidental. In the first book, con- 
taining 6'0 stanzas, the initial syllable is shortened eight times ; 
in the second, containing 86 stanzas, 6 times ; and in the third, 
coiiiaining 1 18 stanzas, only 4 times; so tliat the instances in the 
first book are, as nearly as possible, twice as numerous in pro- 
portion as those in the second, and those in the second twice as 
many ae those in the third. We annex a catalogue of the in- 
stances. 

Lib. I. Od. ix, 1. xxvii, 17, xxxi. 9, 17. xxxv. 37, 38 
(two consecutive lines), xxxvii. 22. 

Lib. 11 . Od. i. 0, vii. 22. ix. 3. xiii. 29. xiv. 6. xvii. 21. 

Lib. Ill, Od. i. 2, 26. iii. 34. iv. 78. v. 22. 

Tw*o of the above instances (Lib. ii. Od. xiii. 29. and xvii. 
21.) are produced by the word uirumque: 

Utrumque sacro digna silentio — 

Utrumque nostrum incredibiii modo — 

It is obvious that according to the laws of prosody the initial 
syllable may be here either long or short ; that it is short, how- 
ever, may be inferred from the fact, that Horace, differing in 


‘ I. Od, xxxvii. 14, ** Mentccnqtie lymphatam Mareotico." if the 
reading is correct, would have been a case in point; there being no other 
Instance of the fifth and sixtli syllables forming part of the same word, 
the word concluding with the sixth; an irregularity which has been co- 
pied by some of the modern Latin poets..>— Sitice the above was written, 
we perceive that Hermann has anticipated us in the coqjecture of a Jlic- 
reoiico, of the truth of which we have hut little doubt. • 

We may take this opportunity of suggesting that in Lib. i. Od. ii. 34, 
“ Quam Jocus circunvolat, et Ctipido,*’ it would be better to write 
** volal,^ for the same reason as wri in 11. a. lOC, is prefer- 

able to oA wwTTQTt, ^»m XMXwy, oi VWW9T! xgflyuw iTirceff. 
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tliM from the rest of the L^tin poets,’ avoids using the cases of 
uterque, or its cognate adverbs, except in situations wlicre the u 
is necessarily long. This holds good with regard to the Kpisilcs 
and Satires, as well as the Odes. The only exceptions aie the 
two passages above quoted, and Epod. x. 3, 

Ut horridis utrunique verberes latus. 

The presumption is, therefore, that it is short in these instances 
likewise, in the first book of the Epistles, Ep. vi. 10, 

■■■ — pavor cst utrobique niolestus, 

some copies read utrique; but there can be no doubt that ufro- 
hique is the true reading. 

Ill the fourth book, which contains 53 Alcaic stanzas, theie is 
no instance of the first syllable being short, unless Od. iv. 5^, 
can be accounted as such : 

Nigrse feraci frondis in Algido. 

where however it seems impossible to dctcrniiiie what quantity 
the poet attached to nigra:. 

The same or nearly the same observation holds with regard to 
the initial syllable of the third line. The following are the only 
places in which it is made short. 

Lib. I. Od. xvi. IQ. xvii. 7. x.\ix. 7* xxxvii. I.*). 

IT. Od. iii. 3. xvii. 3. xx. 11. 

HI. Od. iii. 71. x\ix. 1 K 
IV. No instance.* 

Hence it w'ould appear that TIorace in his latter da\s 
proved of this practice. It is, indeed, less remarkable that he 
should have abandoned it, than that he .should have ailopled it 
in the fu st instance, having rejected so many of the other licenses 
of Alcseus. 


* Thus Virgil, -flun. vi. 635, 

alacris palmas utrasque tetendit. 

On the other band, v. 460, 

Creber utraqiie manu pulsat vcrsalqiie Darcta. 

So Ov. Met. V. 166, comnared with ix. 90. 

^ Uermann (£lein. Doct. Metr. p. 460'!) has given similar lists, but 
less complete. 
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I II K Siiii is high in Heaven : a favoring brecssc 
Fills the white sail, and sweeps the rippling seas. 
And the tall vessel walks her destined way. 

And rocks and glitters in the curling spray. 
Among the shrouds, all happiness and hope, 

Tlie busy seaman coils the rattling rope. 

And tells liis jest, and carols out his song. 

And laughs his laughter, vehement and long. 

Or pauses on tlic deck, to dream awhile 
Of ills babes* prattle, and their mother's smile. 
And nods the bead, and waves the welcome hand. 
To those who weep upon the lessening strand. 

Kis is the roving step and humor dry. 

Ills the light laiigfi, and his the jocund eye; 

And liis the ietliiig, which, in guilt or grief. 

Makes the sin venial, and the sorrow brief. 

Jlnl there are hearts, that merry deck below, 

Of darker error, and of deeper woe. 

Children of wrath and wretchedness, who grieve 
Not for the country, but the crimes they leave, 

AV lio, while for^them on many a sleepless bed 
The prayer is nmrinurcd, and the tear is shed, 

I II exile and in misery, lock wiihui 
I'hoir dread despair, their unrepented sin, — 

And in tlieir madness dare to gaze on Heaven, 
Sullen and cold, unawed and imforgiveii ! 

There tlic gaunt robber, stern in sin and shame, 
Allows his dull features and his iron frame; 

And londcrcr pilferers cVeep in silence by. 

With quivering lip, flushed brow, and vacant eye. 
And sonic Uiere arc who, in their close of day. 
With dropping jaw, wes^ step, and temples gray, 
(lO loitering fortk, to find, across the wave, 

A short sad sojourn, tuid a forcjgu grave ; 
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And some, who look their long and last adieu 
To the white cliffs that ranish from the view. 

While 3'outb still blooms, and vigor nerves the arm. 
The blood flows freely, and the pulse beats warm. 

The hapless female stands in silence there. 

So weak, so wan, and yet so sadly fair, ^ 

That those who gaze, a rude untutor’d tribe. 

Check the coarse question, and the wounding gibe. 

And look, and long to strike the fetter off. 

And stay to pity, though they seem to scoff. 

Then o’er her cheek there runs a burning blush. 

And the hot tears of shame begin to 

Forth from their swelling orbs ; — she turns away. 

And her white fingers o’er her eyc-lids stray. 

And still the tears through those white fingers glide. 
Which strive to check them, or at least to hide. 

And there the stripling, led to Plunder’s school. 

Ere Passion slept, or Reason learned to rule. 

Clasps his young hands, and beats his throbbing brain. 
And looks with marvel on his galling chain. * 

Oh ! you may guess from that unconscious gaze 
His soul hath dreamed of those far fading days. 

When, rudely nurtured on the mountainV brow. 

He tended day by day his father’s plough ; 

Blest in his day of toil, his night of case. 

His life of purity, his soul of peace. 

Oh yes ! to*day his soul hath backward been 
To many a tender face, and beauteous scene ; 

The verdant valley, and the dark-brown hill. 

The small fair garden, and its tinkling rill. 

His grandame\s tale, believed at twilight hour. 

His sister singpig in her myrtle bower. 

And she, the inaid, of every hope bereft. 

So fondly loved, alas ! so falsely left, 

Tlic winding path, the dwelling in the grove. 

The look of welcohie, and the kiss of love — 

Tliese are his dreams ; — but these are dreams of bliss ! 
Why do they blend with such a lot as his ? 

And is there naught for him but grief and gloom, 

A lone existence, and an early tomb? 

Is there no hope of comfort and of rest 

To the scared conscience, and the trouble breast ? 

Oh say not so ! In some far distant clime. 

Where lives no witness of his early crime. 
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Benignant Penitence may haply muse 
On purer pleasures^ and on brighter views. 

And slumbering Virtue wake at last to claim 
Another Being, and a t^irer Fame. 

Beautiful l^nd ! within whose quiet shore 
Lost spirits may forget the stain they bore : 

Beautiful Land ! with all thy blmided shades 
Of waste and wood, rude rocks, and level glades. 

On thee, on thee 1 gaze, as Moslems look 
To the blest Islands of their Prophet’s Book, 

And oft I deem that, linked by magic spell. 

Pardon and Peace upon tjiy valleys dwell. 

Like two sweet Houris b^koning o’er the deep. 

The souls that tremble, and the eyes that weep. 
Therefore on thee undying sunbeams throw 
Their clearest radiance, and their warmest glow. 

And tranquil nights, cool gales, and gentle showers. 
Make bloom eternal in thy sinless bowers. 

Green is thy turf ; stem Winter do^ not dare 
To breathe his blast, and leave a ruin there; 

And thb charmed Ocean roams thy rocks around. 
With softer motion, and with sweeter sound : 

Among thy blooming dowers and blnshing fruit 
The whispering of young birds is never mute. 

And never doth the streamlet cease to well 
Through its old channel in the hidden dell. 

Ob ! if the Muse of Greece had ever strayed. 

In solemn twilight, through thy forest shade. 

And swept her lyre, and waked thy meads along 
The liquid echo of her ancient song. 

Her fabling Fancy in that hour had found 
Voices of music, shapes of grace, around ; 

Among thy trees, with merry step and glance. 

The Dryad then had wound her wayward dance. 

And the cold Naiad in thy waters fair 

Bathed her white breast, and wrung hcr*dripping hair. 

Beautiful Land 1 upon so pure a plain 
8hall Superstition hold her hai^ rei^ 1 
Must Bigotry build up fier cheerless ghrjne 
In such an air, on such an £ar^ as. ^ine ? 

Alas ! Religion from thy placid Ishig 

Veils the warm splendor of her heavenly smiles. 

And the wrapt gazer in the beauteous plan 
Sees nothing dark except the sonl of man. 
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Sweet are the links that bind ns to our kind, 

Meek, but unyielding, felt, but undefined ; 

Sweet is the love of brethren, sweet the joy 
Of a young mother in her cradled toy, 

And sweet is childhood’s deep and earnest glow 
Of reverence for a father’s head of snow ! 

Sweeter than all, ere our young hopes depart. 

The quickening throb of an impassion’d heart. 

Beating in silence, eloquently still. 

For one loved soul that answers to its thrill. 

But where thy smile. Religion, hath not shone. 

The chain is riven, and the charm is gone. 

And, uiiawakcned by thy wondrous spell. 

The Feelings slumber in their silent cell. 

Hush’d is the voice of Labor and of Mirth, 

Tlie light of day is sinking from the earth. 

And Evening mantles in her dewy calm 
The couch of one who cannot heed its balm.' 

Lo ! where the Chieftain on his matted bed 
Leans the faint fonn, and hangs the feverish head ; 
There is no lustre in his wandering eye. 

His forehead hath no show of majesty, 

His gasping lip, too weak for wail or prayer. 

Scarce stirs the breeze, and leaves no echo there. 

And his strong arm, so nobly wont to rear 
The feather’d target, or the ashen spear. 

Drops powerless and cold ! the pang of death 
Locks Uic set teeth, and chokes the struggling breath ; 
And the last glimmering of departing day 
Lingers around to herald life away. 

Is there no duteous youth to sprinkle now 
One drop of water on his lip and brow ? 

No dark-eyed maid to bring with soundless foot 
The lulling potion, or the healing root ? 

No tender look to meet his wandering gaze? 

No tone of fondness, heard in h<ippier days, 

To soothe the terrors of the Spirit’s flight. 

And spealc of mercy and of hope (p-night? 


' This sketch of the death of a New Zealander, and of the super- 
stition which jircvents the offering of any consolation or assistance 
iiiicler the idea that a sick man is under the immediate influence of the 
Deiiy, is taken from the narrative of the dcatli Duaterra, a friendly 
chicltuin, recorded by Mr. Nicbc^las, Vol. ii. p. 181 . 
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All love, all leave him ! — terrible and slow 
Along tlie crowd the whisper’d marmnrs grow : 

* The hand of Heaven is on him ! is it ours 
To check the fleeting ofliis number’d hours ? 

Oh not to us, oh not to os is given 
To read the Book, or thwart the will of Heaven ! 
Away* away !’ and each familiar face 
Recoils in horror from his sad embrace ; 

The turf on which he lies is hallow’d ground. 

The sullen Priest stalks gloomily around. 

And shuddering friends, that dare not soothe or save. 
Hear the last groan and dig the destined grave. 

The frantic widow folds upon her breast 
Her glittering trinkets, and her gorgeous vest. 

Circles her neck with many a mystic charm. 

Clasps the rich bracelet on her desperate arm. 

Binds her black hair, and stains her eye-lid’s fringe 
With the jet lustre of the Henow’s tinge ; 

Then on the spot where those dear ashes lie. 

In bigot.transport sits her down to die. 

Her swarthy brothers mark the wasted cheek. 

The straining eye-ball, and the stifled shriek. 

And sing the praiseS of her deathless name. 

As the last flutter racks her tortured frame. 

They sleep together ; o’er the natural tomb 
The lichen’d pine roars up its form of gloom, 

And lorn acacias shed their shadow gray. 

Bloomless and leafless, o’er the buried clay. 

And. often there, when, calmly, coldly bright. 

The midnight Moon flings down her ghasUy light. 
With solemn muAnur, and with silent tread. 

The dance is order’d, and the verse is said. 

And sights of wonder, sounds of spectral fear 
Scare ^c quick glance and chill the startled ear. 

Yet direr visions e’en than these remaiq; 

A fiercer guiltiness, a fouler stain ! 

Oh ! who shall sing the scene of savage strife. 

Where Hatred glories in the waste of life ? 

The hurried march, the looks of grim delight, 

'Hie yell, the rush, tlm slaughter, and flight. 

The arms unwearied in the cruel toil. 

The hoarded venge^ce and the liied spoil. 

And, last of all, Uie revel in the wood. 

The feast of death, the banqueting of blood, 

VOL. XXVIII a Jl. NO. LV. 
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When the wild warrior gazes on his foe 
Convulsed beneath him in his painful throc^ 

And lifts the knife, and kneels hin^ down to drain 
The purple current ^rom the qniveiing vein? 

Cease, cease the tale ; and let the Ocean's roll 
Shut the dark borrot from my wilder’d soul ! 

And are there none to succour ? m»ne to speed 
A fairer feeling and a holier creed ? 

Alas ! for this, upon the Ocean blue. 

Lamented Cook, thy pennon hither flew ; 

For' this, undaunt^ o'ef the raging brine. 

The venturous Frank upheld his Saviour’s sign. 
Unhappy Chief! while Fancy thus surveys 
The scatter’d islets, and the sparkling bays. 
Beneath whose cloudless sky and gorgeous sun 
Thy life was ended, and thy voyage done. 

In shadowy mist thy form appears to glide. 
Haunting the grove, or floating on the tide 
Oh ! there was grief for thee, and bitter tears. 

And racking doubts tlirough long and joyless yearn ; 
And tender tongues that babbled of the theme. 

And lonely hearts that doatod on the dream. 

Palo Memory deem’d she saw thy cherish’d form 
Snatch’d from the foe, or rescued from the storm; 
And faithful Love, unfailing and Untired, 

Clung to each hope, and sigh’d as each expired. 

On the bleak desert, or the tombless sea. 

No prayer was said, no requiem sung for thee ; 
Affection knows not, whether o’er thy grave 
The Ocean murmur, or the willow wave ; 

But still the beacon of thy sacred name * 

Lights ardent souls to Virtue and to Fame ; 

Still Science mourns Uice, and the grateful Muse 
Wrc^athes the green cypress for her own Peyrousc. 

But not thy death shall mar the gracious plan. 
Nor check the task thy pious toil began ; 

O cr Ihc wide waters of tlie bounding main 
The Book of Life must win Its fray again. 

And, in the regioiis by thy fate endear’d. 

The Cross be and the Altiur rear’d. 


* From tlic of Australasia the last despaicheb of La Fey rouse 
were dated. Vid. Quarterly llevlc^^ for Feb. 1810. 
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With furrow’d brow, and cheek serenely fair, 

The calm wind wandering o’er his silver hair. 

His arm uplifted, and his moisten’d eye 
Fix’d in deep rapture oa the golden sky,-^ 

Upon the shore, through many a billow driven. 

He kneels at last, the Messenger of Heaven! 

Long years, that rank the mighty with the weak. 

Have dimm’d the flush upon his faded cheek. 

And many a dew, and many a noxious damp, 

’Hie daily labor, and the nightly lamp, * 

Have reft away, for ever reft, from him, 

’Hie liquid accent, and the -buoyant limb : 

Yet still within him aspirations swell 
Wliicli time corrupts not, sorrow cannot quell — 

The changeless Zeal, which on, from land to land. 
Speeds the faint foot, and nerves the wither’d hand. 
And the mild Charity, which, day by day. 

Weeps every wound and every stain away. 

Rears the young bud on every blighted stem. 

And longs to comfort, where she must condemn. 

With these, through storms, and bitterness, and wrath. 
In peace and power he holds his onward path. 

Curbs the fierce soul, and s]^|^es the murderous steel. 
And calms the passions bo ceased to feel. 

Yes ! he hath triumph’d ! — while his lips relate 
The sacred story of his Saviour’s fate. 

While to the search of that tumultuous horde 
lie opens wide the Everlasting Word, 

And bids the Soul drink deep of Wisdom there. 

In fbnd devotion, and in fervent prayer, 
in speechless awe die wonder-stricken throng 
Check their rude feasting and their barbarous song : 
Around his steps the ga&ering m3nriads crowd, 

I’kiv chief, the slave, the timid and the proud ; 

Of various features, and of varions dress. 

Like dicir own forest-leaves, confused and numberless. 
Where shall your temples, where your worship be, 
Gods of the air, and Ruless of the sea ? 

In the glad dawning of a kinder light, 

Your blind adorer quits your gloomy rite, 

And kneels in gladness on his native plain, 

A happier votary at a holier ftine. 

Beautiful Land ! Harcwcll !— when toil and strife. 

And all the sighs, and all the sins t>f life 
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Shatl come about mc^ when the light of Truth 
Shall scatter the bright mists that dazzled youth. 

And Memory muse in sadness on the past, 

And mourn for pleasures far too ^eet to last. 

How often shall 1 long for some green spot. 

Where, not remembering, and remember’d not. 

With DO false verse to deck my lying bust, 

With no fond tear to vex my mouldering dost. 

This busy brain may find its grassy shrine. 

And sleep, untroubled, in a shade like thine ! 

W.M.PRJED, . 

Coll. Trin. Alcmn. 


D£ PARTICULIS ^OnnS ET ^OUOS Mil 


[Vid. Miscril. Critica. VoJ. i. P. in.] 


Nw TivIk oux y* foTfv e\i <re fiKsirw, 
oiruis Tov auT^upa fratrgii^v ^ovou 
^vif rr^S* fjJf naroitvficrtts XTUVth 

A'lytv^w, 

Ad Sophocl. Elcctr. 942 sq. llcrni 

It A Brunckiiim sequuti scripserunt Eifurdliub, Schafei us, 11 tr- 
maiiiius, qiiaEuquain optiroi libri Mss. et edd. vetcres in conjunct 
tivo aoristi jiriiiii xaroxv^ir^s consentient. Qiianlo quideui aiiiorc 
life amplexus sit Davesii regulaiii, ab omnibus lere recenliuribiis 
granimaticis etcriticis canoiiisloco receptam, ex qua conjunction 
lies caussales Sjtws et Skcos quum pnesentis, aoristi primi passivi 
el aoristi sccundi conjunctive junganlur, ab usu aoristi primi activi 
et niedii recedaiit, ,et pro iia indicativi futurum requiraut (cf. 
MaUb. gr.gr. p. 758.),illudinquain Bninckii studiiini cx eonotis- 
sinium est, quod de ratione hujiis prsecepti eadem fere uovies,et 
quod excurrit,rcpetere et ejus ipsi^caussa perniultos tragicorum 
ct Aristophaiiis locos corrigere ratum habebat (v. Br. ad iEsch. 
Prom. 155. ad Soph, Aj. 556. C£d. Tyr. 1392. Eurip. Med. 
,325. Arisloph. Lys. 384. 1305. Ran. 378. 1365. Cone. 295.) 
Habebaut igitiir etneridandi ciipidi, quo Qitcrentiir, iibi contra 
pisestaritissbuoiuni codicum conscnsiim *conjiinctivum aoristi 
primi in fiituri indicativum mutabant. Quod tiupcTrimc Lo* 
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beckiuni ad Pliiynich. p. 735. suo exempio defeiidisse et justum 
ceiistiisse velienienter doteo. Attamen exstitit . unus alterque^ 
cui hand exiguus numerus locorum^ in scriptoribus pedestris 
orationis inventorum, pro tuturo aoristum illnin oxhibentiiim, ubi 
optinie firmatam lectionem mutare nefas videretur^ dubitationeni 
lujiceret animuinqiie agitaret, ut Davesii hac in re anctoritati 
iiimium tribui existimaret. Nominandi sunt ex eorum numero 
fleindorfius ad Plat. Protag. p. 476. Heldius in Actt. Monac* 
ii. 2. p. 159. 160. et Poppo (d)8S. Thucyd. p. 155. (ed. Tom. 
i. p. 136 sq.) et ad Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 1. 27. Hi quidem ad 
scriptores p^estris orationis spectarunt; verum nulla ratio 
adestf cur non eodem rnodo* ad poetas extendere liceat aoristi 
primi act. et roed, uslum canoni isti contrarium, quemadmodum 
de particulis ou /xig Davesii prseceptum in forum vocat Hermaii- 
nus in Ephli. Lips. 1807. in. p. 1771. et ad Sophocl. Ajac. 557* 
Idem igitur de illis wmq et ftj valere opinor, quod de ftj 
contia Davcsium contend! potest, latiorem videlicet patere usum, 
dumniodo recte distinguatur et constituatur, utrum oWo); sit quo^^ 
modof modum pri&bens, an ut finem consiliunique indicans. 
Inter utMimque enim non nihil interesse mihi videttir, quamquam 
non iiescio, discrimen negari ab Herniauiio ad Vig. p. 79 L 
(ubi verissime roonet, de oira>g idem valere quod de htog et 
ad Soph. Ajac. 12O0. Illud quidem, quo quis exprimit, qua 
via rein efficiat, nullam vim habet in coustructionem modorum, 
nisi earn, quv simul definitur c totius orationis colore atque con.^ 
ditione, aut recta aut obliqua, perinde ac ig et Latinorum ut ; 
potest igitur cum omnibus indicativi, conjunctivi et optativi tern- 
poribus jungi. Ideo non nisi recta progreditur usus cum prse- 
sentis indicativo v. c. 11. $. 37 • fySov, ontog f6e\etg. Soph. Tracb. 
443. ^cog Xenoph. Cyrop. iii. 3. et al., cum perfecto 
Eurip. El. 1054.*Matth. mratg rt^xs rel. Alterum oirag, quo 
finis rei faciendse declaratur, iiidicativum, conjunctivum, opta- 
tivijm eo modo requirit, quern certis argumentia probarunt Her- 
mann. de emend, rat. gr. gr. p. 206 sq. ad Viger. p. 850 sq. 
Matth. gramni. p. 733 sq. Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 643. et 
minus caute ElniaL ad Soph. 0£d. Tyr. 1389. Ct fva, oTrwg 
etiam, conjunctio caussalis, nunquam cum prsesentis .aut per- 
fScti indicativo construitui*, nisi aliam expositionem postulante 
tolius enunciationis ratione. Tota'^autem utriusque usus par- 
ticuUe Strug diversitas in eo continetur, quod, ubi modui agendi 
ostenditur, ipsa actio primas totius sententie partes obtinet, ubi* 
vero consilium sigilificatur, quo agens uteris, vis enunciationis 
compreheiiditur in verbo orationis rectte, quas particulam istain 
exhibenti obliquse proximo prsecedil aut cum ea arctissime cou- 
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juncta est. Ita vide, ut res exemplo lucem sibi vindicet, annon 
cbversus in eo cura ut vakas sit orationis color, quum illud 
ciera quomodo vakas comparaveris. ^ Alteram iuvertendo liunc 
evolves sensum : valetudimm strvart non potes, nisi curando s. 
summum vaktudinis servanda est cura: alteram dispiciendo 
hsec doceberis : modiis cura vaktudinem comjparat. Utrimique 
si graNse ita reddis oiroa$a!ff. Stems non male facies ; du- 

plez autem per se manet constructionis ratio, quum Sirms ut h. I. 
conjunctivum postiilet ob pra^ressum pra*sens a-vovBa^e, Stems 
quomodo nullam in conjunctivum vim exerceat, qiii tameu recte 
adbibetur, ut demonstret, fieri aliquid posse suppeditata ratione, 
cur fieri possit. Cavenduni modb, ne fraudi sit vernaculum 
nostrum wk, (Angl. ns, how) quod quum in utramque euuiiciatio- 
nem congruere videatur, juste nil nisi modum actiouis cognosci 
patitur. Sed base nunc hacteniis. Ex illo nota, aliter se habere 
cum eo, a quo discessimus, Eurip. Med. vers. 1090. 

frgmrov /siv Stems xetXms, 

qnem ita recte emeiidarunt novissimi editores, Elmsleio scitc 
mouente. Sms ease orm rpSietp, ignorante quidem veram Bruncki- 
ane vei potius Barnesians emendationis $pe^ou<ri (aiitea lege- 
batur $piijwirt) rationem, quam boc modo apte ob oculos fert 
Mattbisus : de quo ob sequens otro^sv >ssi^ov<rt vix qiiisqtiaiii 

dubitet.*’ Non debebat igitur Elmsleius, Brunckii vestigia pre- 
mens, cujus notam ad M^. 323. citat, butic ipsum versum ciiui 
illo confundere, quum non acque oiems ibi modum iiidicet, sed 
finem.* Quare non aptis exemplis utitur Britannus egregius 
JBseb. Pronieth. 83. et 46*8. 

Sed omnino versui in fronte bujus schedulie conspicuo certa 
emendationc restituendum est xocroxv^iri^;, quemadmoduoi biiis 
in locis coiijunctiones caussales oerms et Stems pitj cum conjunctivo 
aoristi primi activi mediique constructs^ tragicis vindicandse sunt, 
ubi rectum membraiias prsecipiunt. Illud ipsum, quod Her- 
matinus et Elmsleius de particulis ou senserunt (neuter eiiim 
sententiam suam uberiua explicuit, id quod in posteruin spero 
fore,* caussse etiauferit, cur Stems et Sirfip; /xj justam usus latio- 
rem extensionem reciiperare squum sit. Videamus vero, quae 


” Quo in loco duplicem leqtionem, fityifs et ijuofus bonorum codd. edi- 
tidnumque vpterum auctoritas tuetur, quod secus eventurum fuisse opi- 
• nor, si Stmt tfi. 1. particula caussalis essec, Sed aliud argumeatum fttiffit 
praeferri jubet. • 

* Elmsleiuni video ad Bacch. SJ4. ita promisisfie : ** Dawesio aliisque. 

et similia soloefe dici statuunf, copiosc respondebo ad 
Sopb^h <£d. Cur. 179/’ — Ccterum exeinpU sohiliE oraiiuuis v. up. Hem- 
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aSbi voluerit Davesius regulam suam ^Eip^tue^o, ex qua non 
uiiiim^ sed ceiilena exempla corrigendoraw sequitur, si vera est. 
Exiiide auteni statuit^ quod nusquai&i conspkiatur aoristus ille 
ad dictas yoculas refereudasi praeterqiiqm ubi metri ratio futu* 
rum recipiat ; cum contra tamen futurum iadicativum sexcentia 
in locis exstet cum voculis ilUs conjunctum, quorum in nuUsan 
salvia metri legibua aoristua ille invehi poaait/’ De futuri qui- 
dem iegitima adhibitione nemo dubitabit ;* Davesii autem latio-p- 
cinatio ex eo^ quod non usque ^uaque locum inter ae comnmf- 
tare poaaiiit duae rea poaitaei ad id ducta, ut oateodat, alteratrain 
tantum jure recipi posae^ ut qusevia ejusmodi argnmentatio labat^ 
et ai aubtilis vera tamen es8e«nequit. Ex ilia locum commutandi 
iuterdum inopportunitate et impotentia sequitur potiua, unicui- 
que conafructionum illarum, ad quaa ipsaa tranaeamus, inesae 
peculiare aliquid, alteram ab altera discemena. Nisi forte alias 
iiifercedant cauasae, quibus perspectis in auapicionem cadat ilia 
construction de qua nubia non certissimum est. Igitur necesae 
orat Daveaium percontarin aniion aliqua diversitaa intercedat 
aoristi primi usiiro inter et futuri indicativin pneciifflis conjimc* 
tionibiis Svttog et ovms fti} ; quae profecto adest. Kein deciarabo 
ex iBscfiyli iocOn quern mecum commuiiicavit vir quidam ami- 
cisaimuan Choeph. v. 262 — I., qui in edd. Schutzii et Butleri 
ita leguntur ; • 

(Tiyad* Swcog fuij veuo'sral ng, a Texvet, 
y^aavutg xavr’ axayyt iX*) raSe 

wpog Twg xparouvrag. 

Person. axayyeXsT ; Aldinae et Robortelliauai lectionem vuigatam 
veriasimaiii ceiiseo. Qui versus idcirco in nostram rem optime 
convertuntur, quia junctim apparent futurnmet aoristus primus 
post oxc 0 ^ fiy, Nimirum triplex oritur consideratio definiendo 
ilii discrimini, temporia, exteusionis, etagendi finis. £t prtmuBi 
respiciendum ad tempus ; futurum enim locum hahet, ubi rem 
ufiquam, cujiis qaMfiSL agendum eat, in posterum e&ctum iri 
tht aperamus aur'inetuimus, nescii, quo tempore id evenia^ 
serius an ocyus ; aoristi usus postolatur, ubi persuasio suppetil^ 
rem illam futmo quidem, sed quod certius indicari potait^ tem- 
pore peragendam ease. Altera ratio innuit actionem aut 

dorf. ad Plat. Fhs&don. p. 44.; neque tan^euda sunt loca, quo* corrigi 
vuit Matihiacus gr. gr. 516. b. not. 1. Falsuni tenet Monkius quoque 
ad Eurip. HippoT. 60S. * 

* V. praeter Matth.* 4 ;raroin. gr. p. 738. Abresch. diliic. Thuc. p. 445. 
Toup. emend, ad Suid. I'om. i. p. 45. Morns ad fsocr. Pan. p. 59. 
Spohii. Jacobs, addit. anhn. ad Athcn. S46. ad Achill. Tat. p. 923. 
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celeriuf perficiendam, .fM^ue uiio quasi momento absolvendam ; 
aut longius durantem vel saepius repetitam. Tertium nio- 
nentum constituit consilium actionis, <|uod nobis non pro- 
ponere poasumus> nisi cuncta exspectatione, fore ut propo- 
aitum assequamur: et ea quidem loquendi conditio, ex qua 
ilia exspectatio aut ciarius aut obscurius innuenda est, yerbi 
flexionem mutat. Ita rem se habere puto, quum tragic! aut 
futurum aut aoristum cum particulis jungunt, ut futurum adhi- 
beant, ubi qui certo aliquo consilio agit, dubius est, an ad finem 
optatum perveniat, itaque facit, fien tantum posse, ut fineni 
assequatur, aoiistum usurpent, ubi quis dicit, se aliquid iacere 
aut facturum esse, vel alios niouet^ eventum constlii ila certuni 
ponens, ut eum fere jam pro re facta habeat.' Quod igitiir 
iEsch^ius chorum ita loqueutem instituit, ut futurum vtSarnM 
aoristo iaroLyyukigi prsemittat, eo consilio fecisse videtur, ut ille 
significet audiri posse incerto tempore, aut multa aut pauca, sed 
nescire se, an revera audiatur, quie illi nunc non reticeant, qtii- 
bus verba facit; contra non dubius bseret, quin is, qui dicta au- 
diverit, audita principibus renuntiaturus sit, et quidem /estiiian- 
ter, in quo simul oppoiiitur dicendi actus transcursu quasi per- 
agendus. £x qua quidem sententia verba ista latine sic exponas : 
tacete ; nin enim taceatis, Jacik audiat aiiqms uliquofido, qua: 
loquuturi estis: turn vero persmsum hai^ hac ilium %iatxm 
principibui esse renuntiaturum. Alia etiam cit^mpla subjungam. 
Ad futuri usum vide Sophocl. Phil. 1068. 1069. M 

9rpoVAfU(ro’f ymaUf vep m, ovwf tioi^&epeis, ne 

nobis hanc nostrum Jbrtunam aliquando corrumpas ; id quamvis 
non certe sciam an eveniat, Eurip. Ipb. Taur. 1020. eroi pe- 
Xeiy ra^V, ovio$ ejfci hoc innuit ; curaf-mm si curas, 

facile cetera bene precedent. Elect. 839. %ruf doi- 

foaopsaia, avrl Japtx^f oHret rtg iiph xciv/S’ ; nOtme aliquis 
nobis eultrusn feret^ qm putet, nos accepto illo sacrijicium esse 
celebraturas? Hwc sufficiant. Aoristum videas jure suo 
positum, cf. locum, qui disputatiouis ansam prtebuit, ubi Electm 
Chrysothemidem alloquitur : ad te respicio, ne cuncteris mecum 
JEgisthum occidere a. ita, ut nunc certissime et statim occidas. 
Eurip. Tread. 445. oreJ^, owas$ rayiVT ig wpfU yiipwpe^a, 
uUnubamus (ubi jam propter futurum poni nequit), id 

quod quidem revera facturi sumus. Plutarch. Alcib. 23. tkeyev 

' De aimili aoristi usu ▼. Mattfa. ad Eurip. Med. 103S. Gramm, gr. §. 
506. a., ad quern tamen non referendus est II. 8. v^ 158., cujus in mm- 
matica aliam explicationem addidit, priori suse et Boeckbians (ad Find. 
Pyth. iv. 56. Istbm. v. 5.) longe 9 rseferendam. 
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torn vgarreiv, ^ug-fiao't^eua'wfftv^ Thuc. ii.C7« |x^-^Xa- 
^uxrtvJ Ita ^uoqoe res conspicitur, ubi omittuntur ip^v. Spa 
et similia, cujiis exemple dedertuit Valcken. ad Herod, p. 477. 
ad Theocr. Adoa. p« 30.>Kiister. ad Aristoph. Plut. 326. Bergl. 
ad Alciplir. epp. p. ]94. Beck, ad Aristoph. Av. 131. Brunck. 
ad Soph. PbU. 35., qui hie quoque more suo mutavit, ubi nil 
mutandum, Erfurdt. ad Ajac* 557. Zeun. ad Vig. p. 435.. a. 3. 
Herm. ib. p. 792. Schsf. ad Bos. p. 643. ell. p. 657. ad Pors. 
Hecub. 402. Jacobs, ad Achill. Tat. I. c. Caye vero cum 
ejuamodi locis talia confundas, in quibus Sw»g particula compa- 
rativa ex abundaatia quadam sermoois a^icitur, ut Eurip. He- 
cub. 395., ad quern vs. v. not. Matth. Herm. de ell. et pleon. 
p. 201. ad Viger. p. 791 sq. Seidl. ad Eurip. Troad. 117* 

Ab hoc usu paullulum in eo recessisse videntur Graeci, quod 
plerumque owg ut cum futuro addunt, verbis sperandi praegres- 
sis, oVo); ju.^ ne post verba timendi cum aoriato primo construunt. 
lilud oatenduot v. c. Eurip. Heracl. 1051. ykq iktria^g hoog 
aZQig vargefeLg (ow Sjx* lx/3aX8i^ ydovo; . Soph. Electr. 951. Hm. 
xai reovZe ^cvroi priner iktrlfftig nor; hoc demonstrant 

Soph. Olid. Tyr. 1075. SeSot^’ oircog 'x njr (ricow^g 
auapp^^ii xuKx, ubi roc non movet, quod contra bouos libros 
Brunck. Seb^f. Erf. Elml. scripserunt pnegresso jam 

Heathio, cujus exeraplum sequutus est Porsonus quoque (Aris- 
tophaiiica p. 163. Dobr.), Eurip. Heracl. 259. ofitog 8e xa) m 
/xi] rpea^g, ovtog (ts ti; <rui> xatcri ^wjxoO touS^ oLvotnrua^ fila, quod in 
airoairaa -61 injuria mutavit Elmsleius. Quod quidem evenisse 
puta lingua roagis accedentc ad hominum sensum a iiatura insi- 
turn, quippe quum nietus fortior sit affectus quam spes, resque 
adversas nobis celerius accidere putemus quam secundas contin- 
gefe. De quo linguae ingenio alias plura. 

Verum et aoristi secundi formse passivae usum negare videtur 
Davesius, quo commotus Eurip. Ilippol. vers. 520. SeSotx’, 
Siroeg poi pig hlot¥ ^etvfg corrigendum putabat Monkius, qui 
dedit 4aye7. At non minus veri vestigia relinquunt huic opinioni 

— f 

' Quie quum hacteuus scripseram, iiirte in manus incidit libellus, cete- 
roqiiin etiam bonze frugis, cui titulus est: " De orationum Olynthiarum 
ordinc scr. Jlud. Itauc&nsiein.^ Prasf. est Dr. Pasww, Acc. fascic. obser- 
vatt. philol. et crit. in Demosth. Philipp, auci. J. II. Bremio (auetore hoc 
seiisu serioris latiiiitatis est) Lps. 1831.” £x quo quum viderain Bre* 
mium in eadem paizcstra versatum (p. 74. 75.), mea libenter retinere, 
vului ; quum argunienta illiuB inspeiissem a meis diverse, hzee peritiori- 
bus dijudicanda tradd^e ausus sum, ut me, si erraverim, meliora cdo- 
ream, euixe rogans. 
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addictii quippe qui caveant, iic id odio quodam itiius aoristi 
^ant; ut eoim dubitari nequeat, tragicos pmsertim aciristiim 
ptimum foraise pasaivs aecuiido ejusdem form® praitulisse (v. 

. jPors. ad Eurip. Phcen. 96 l. advers/p. ^21. Buttm. granim. 
naj. Tom. 1. p. 431.) minime tamen, praeterquam ubi cum 
aliusmodi quadam iritii suapicione conapicitur aecuudus ille^ 
omnino eat auferendua, quum proprie iiotione sua non differat 
ab altero, et plerunique usua aive niolliori sive duriori elocu- 
tione, prout aententia ferebat, ait consfi tutus. (Cf. Hermann, ad 
Exvrip* Hec. SS3.) Ceterum gaudent perfecta et aorista passivu 
asepiua significatione media (Mattb. gramm. §. 493. c. et quos 
laudant Herm. ad Viger. p. 748. Spohn. ad Isocr. Paneg. p. 
103.), ut etiam illo loco, rejectum ab Elmsleio quoqiie (ad 
So^. CEd. Tyr. 1073.) et Matthiso. 

Siogularis qusdam loquendi ratio conspicitur in eo, quod 
saepe Sweo^ junctum videas cum o3x fori v. c. Soph. Ant. 329* 
Cm. Col. 1. 72. Phil. 322. EL 1471. Eurip. Med. 173. Iph. 
Taiir. 383. 666. Hippol. 605. et al. Quam constructionem 
Latini imitati sunt iis nou est quod; interest vero, quod ovx 
Smog, quia nil coutinet nisi majoreni vim enunciationi recuse addi- 
tain, larissime cum conjunctive coustruitur, ita profevto non 
audit, futuro frequenter additum. Idem est gux hf me. V. 
Daves, raise, p. 276. ** 

Ex iis, qu® jam disputavimus, elucet siniul, non ejiisdcm 
stirpis esse iiftud ftreof, quod inservit inodiini detinieudo cum eo, 
quo consilium editur, utpote alterum ab extensione particuhe 
vms, alterum producta conjunctione ws exortum. 

Dab. Bonn®. H. HARLESS. 


OBSERV. AD TACITUM SCR. T. BADEN. 


[Vid. Miscell. Critica. Vol. i. P. iii.] 

An. 1, 73. ** Rubrio crimini dabatur violatum perjurio nomen 
Augusti.’’ Lege cum Freinsbemio numen Jugusti. Ibid. 3, Gti. 
Silanum — corripiuntf ohjectantqun violatuhi Augusti numen, 
spretam Tiberii majestatem. 
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4, 2. Vim prsefecturse, modicam antes, intendit^ dispersas 
per urbem cohortes una in castra condcicendo; ut flimul imperia 
acciperent, numeroque, qt robore, et visa inter te, fiducia iptis^ 
in ceteroB metus crederetur.” Scribe reddereturj id eat, effice- 
retur. Livius 3^26. tantam vastifatem in Sabino agro reddi- 
dit, CJtrumque verbtim in Mss. confundi, ostendit Bunnannus 
ad Val. Flaccum S, 2Q2, 

14, 31. ** rapiunt arma, commotis ad rebellationem Trinoban- 
tibus, et qut alii iiondum servitio facti, resumere libeitatem 
occultis coiijurationibus pepigerant/* Lege : qui alii nondum 
servitia, hoc est, aervi,Jacti, Livius 2, 10. servitia regum 
superborum. 

Hist. 1, 8. Rufus, vir facundus, et pacis artibus, beHis 
inexpertus.” Faernus verbis pads artibus addi volebat clarus, 
Verior, Tacitiquc consuetudini propior Rhenani est ratio, intel- 
ligentis ex sequenti verbo expertus. Ita et itifr. c. 29. alii for- 
midine augentes^ quidam minora vero, augentes scilicet, verum. 
Annal. 12, .54. Cumano,cui parsprovindiE habebatur: ita dvoi- 
sis, ut huic Galilaorum natio, Felici Samarita parerent, divi- 
sis sc. partibus. ibid. c. 64. Agrippina, qucs filio dare impe- 
rium, tolerare imperitantem rtequibat, dare imperium intellige, 
quibat. Eadem defectioiiis iiguradixit Livius 43, 17. J&oanuo, 
postulantibus Aquileiensium legatis, ut numerum colonorwti 
auger et, 1500 fumilice ex senatusconsulio scripts etc. ubi vide 
Doering, et ad 41, 20. 

Ibid. 87. ** Ciirani navium Oscus libertus retinebat, ad obser> 
vandain hoiiestiorum fide in invitatus.’* hoc est, occasionem nac- 
tus ad observandam bonestioruni tidem. Velleius 2. 129, 3. 
Quotiens populum congiariis honoravit, senatorumque censurn, 
cum id senatu au£tore facerc potuit, quam lihenter explevit, ut 
neque luxuriam invitaret,neque honestampaupertatempa- 
teretur dignitate destitui, 

De Oral. Dialog, c. 26. " Equidem non negaverim, Cassium 
Severuin — posse oratorein vocari, quanquam in niagiia parte 
libroriim suorum plus vis habeat, quam ,8anguini8.’' Forte : 
plus bills, hoc est, irae, quomodo legi volebat Gronovius. 
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[Vid. MiscelU Cridca. Vol. i. P. iii.} 

^LiANUS in Historia Animalium i. 45. p. 29* dryocolapte 
ave hsec habet : Zmv o ef d3 x ai xIxAijrar 

fiev yd^ Mxvptov, xoAavtei ^5 ag» rovrtt rd; Spu; . Ad 
quse verba Sdmeiderus iii curis seeundis, quue penes me siiiit^ 
haec notavit : ** Ita vulgatur. Sed xfxAijrAi notionem suam de- 
muni accipit e aequentibus /xw* Igitur yap seclusi et di<- 
stinctioneni mutavi. Nam vix ferct aliquis dictionem xfxXi}Tai 6 
^puoxoK^r^s lx rov hpvoxoXaarrou** Fugit viruni doctissiiiiuiii 
vera loci depravati restituendi ratio. Vitiuni enini non est in 
verbis per yaq — sed in iis, quai prseceduiit : If o3 '^APA xa) 

xexAijraj. Scribendum aiiteni procul dubio; If ov JPAf xai 
xexXtjrai, Cujus eiuendalionis veritas apparet ex L.I.C. ^txxvi. 
de pisce remora: ^ SI ej^evfiU Ir^ei rdr veaig, xa\ If ou voisT xaXou- 
pev Avrqr. et magis etiani de eodem pisce ii. c. xvii. XA;^cvr If 
(ov Bpa TO Svofia. £adem fortasse medicina &dhibenda loco vexa- 
to in Variis Hist. L. i. c. x v. ubi de columbis : bJtu twv ysorrdv 
yeropevctfy, 6 appTiv IpTTuci autoT;, dveXAvrcuv auTcotf tov ^Sovov, ^atnv, 
7va p^ fia<rxav6ac‘i, AfAPA rouro. Ha;! si sincere sciipta^ probaii 
debet Coraii ratio, postrenia verba interpretantis per ha ye ro5- 
TO, i. e. ha to epwrvtrfJM. Sed vide, an non scribendum sit : 6 
a^piiv IpTTuei AUTOi;, AveXAUMor autwv rov ^OovoVf fairh* iva pi) 
paorxav^^t APAi FAP rot/ro. In bis sedes, quam yd^ occupat, 
nemini oflTensioni erit, qui memiiierit eoruni, (j[use scripsit 7fcr- 
mann. ad O'rpheum p. 826. et Schaferus in Meletem. p. 76. 

In Historia Anim. i. c. XLVi. p. 30. de (rwolovti pisce, ejiis- 
que capture : xai oi piv xApArerAypEvoi el; touto arpe[uov<ny, lx SI 
AXXorp/a$ aygX)}; o-iivo$(ov d^lxsro, xal xaravlvet rl Ayaio^rpoy, 
l^piA^ XAjSdIv piTdov rqv AXaxriv. Gronovius’ pro 'EK SI corrigit 
El 3^quo admisso proxima quoque corrigenda forent. Sed 
valde suspicor, Mlianum scripsisse, KlJS* SI aKXorplas AylXt,; 
•^quod et praecedentibus consentaneum, oi {ruvoBovres ovx eWt po- 
v/ai, et sequentibus, IfijplA; XAjSwr ptMv r^y aXw<rtv. De litteris 
‘ e»s et ne facile inter se permutatis vide Porson, in Advers. p. 53. 

In historia de accipitrc L. ii. c. XLii. p. 67. legitur: el 81 
irwpAros A4^!rAi, pevfi ayevms xai x’otou, lay ri; aSxaxa hoxere^ 
eh Mpemro^, Conr, Gesnerui priora quatuur verba, qux* contex- 
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turn turbant, delcncla ccnsuit. Alii aliter tcntarunt; nos quoque 
ill Append, ad Porson. Adv. p. 311. Nihil difficultatis super- 
esset^ verbis sic scriptis : ei Se vmft,aTog ifitrat, fieyet Sytuarof 

xai irorou De vocibu^ irwjtMC et inter se permutatis dixi 

ill Not. ad Antli. Pal. p. 649 * 

De perdicuiii maribus L. ill. l6. p. 85. narrat Mlianus: 
Qvr» Ee earrtv oaroXaurrov to rm xepSixttiv yavo^i wr9 otslv awobg iaro^ 
Xnrowait strct raoiaCouxiv ai oTBe ex/njSs; els irpos 

Xous e^anrowtf xal xaiouai re xod %etiovToti xixporara. In his hroi- 
a^axTiv ex Cod. Mon. eiiiendavimus in Not. ad Anth. Pal. p. 
(?2. Pneterca Schneiderus o in Cur. sec. aut eis aut 

^pos abundare monuit. Neutrum abundat, sed scribcndum: oUSe 
Mrij^es eis opy^v wfos aXXiXovs e^^rrovin. L. viii. i. p. 234. 
o^roi Ss apu ol xuvs;— -IXae^ov fuv ^ orui vufLu&ruy mptM^ov^ 

<rr ^etlpoua-t 8a axi rovs keovrets arrovres. Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 
11 . 12. p. 393. xal es irapdakiv drrei. iibi vett. editt. axrej. Ho- 
1 uni vocabuloruiii permutatio frequcntissinia cst. 

De helluonum hixuria, qui pavones ob colorum pillcritudinem 
mac taut, L. in. 42. p. 100. roD yap opvi$os ra fiev vrepu xoVjxo$ 
hr), TO 8a erw/xat {a ri ou8av. Scribeiidum procul dubio^ 9 ti ij 
Gu8av. Sic eiiiin solel quod non iiiobscrvatuni reliqiiit 

Co/ir, Gesnerus in Prolegg. p. xxv. Debebat autem hoc 
scriptor clegaiitium Socutiorium curiosissiinus, IJerodoto L. ui. 
140. p. 270 . 36. avafiefiy^xe 8a ^ ^ ouhlsvee. ubi vid. Valcke* 

narium. Ad rem conf. Iloratn ii. Serm. ii« 23. sq. 


Apud Plutarckum initio libri xapl retgxo^aytas, cujus noii- 
iiisi particulae supersunt, T. ii. p. 993. B. legitur: eyd Ss 
Oaujxa^ea xa) rivi xadci xai xoia V 0 vgmros avSpeojros 

^^aro ^ouov trrojfXTi, xa) TtivuxoTOs l^toov ^aiAao'i npoa-^rparo 
crapxos* xa) vexpwv a-topJirm xa) eUmktov irgotepLevos rpaae^as, o^J/a 
xa) rpo^^v xa) aporert eixatv rd /xfx^ov a/xxpoxdav fipu^^op^eva 
fjLsgvi xa) ^9syy6p.eva xa) xivoCfisva xsi /SXaxovrac. In Ins verbis 
duo vidcbantiir dcpravata WylUnbachio: prinium irgovri^aro, 
quod in itpoTe^autre censebat mutanduni, foriasse propter pr^ce- 
dens turn, quod certius, verba xalx^oxeri eivelv, in qui bus 

cxistimabat latere 7rpo^^$ij xoiciv. De xoiaiv non dubito quin vc- 
rum sit, sed in pra^ccdentifius syllabis lenius requiro rcniedium. 
Quuiii mihi in his verbis poetici sennonis vestigia dcprebendisse 
videar, his inhscreiis legenduni esse suspicor : 1 

,o^a xa) Tpo0ijy xvtous 

arki] XOICIV TA /Atxpoy efurpocrSey 

pLspvi, quae dc Polyplicinb aliqiio aut de simili moii' 
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8tro dicta esse potuerunt. Ir^ij sroifiy proxime certe abest ab 
fTieimiv, nec xvrou; multum aUiorret a xai Nicander 

Alexiph. ¥» 122. vtpt4/tt»Qwrt avteu Gwpy^xos, Mp 

xms yourrpig* AicipiL L. iii. 7. p. 292. irXiiovu ^ ucnd 
TO xuT 0 § T^s y«<rrpd$ Mlm avetyxutjams* Orpheus ap. Clem, 
Alex. p. 63, 29* et 723, ?• Iduvoov xp«S/i}; vos^ov xvro$. Alia cle 
translate vocabuli xHrsug usu dedi in Addit. ad Athen. p. 243. 
Monniinusrecte scripseris: xal rpopi^y yaerpog tr^i) xoitiy 

Tx piixpov ffMTpoarStv fipvxpp^a pttpi}— solutis a scriptore poetie 
uumeris. 

Ibid. p. 995. C. q ro7$ fiev irptoroig exehosg iwi^tipiffast trapxo^ 
f ayelv airieev £y eTxoi irao'av xal uwoplav, in hia primum 
videtur scribendum xal roTg ph rngwroK — Sed boc leve est pne 
altero. Novissima enim vocabula graviter laborant. Witten* 
bachii quidem conjectura, is ^oi h &sayxsi &w6piug, non 
mnltis, pulo, probabitur. Verbnm aTvoi inutatidum in nwotg, 
unde nata syliaba stag. Qua deleta, proxima emendationem ha- 
bent expeditam. Scribendum enim, ni fallor; r^y ahlctv as 
sir tug islxviTos itrsptew, impiam tnrtnrt^zVm, qiiam in proxi- 
mis voXXi^ appellat x«l apip(OLvov arogiees. Obiter n)oneo,.in 
Philostrati Vit. Apoll. vj. i. p. 228. lectionem verbis r^g ^ptorp- 
Tupou Aifimig, in Acciaidii exemplari adscriptani, arix^roci, cujus 
interpretationem frustra circumspiciebat 0/^nrtf<9, depravatuni 
ease ex ^ixijrou, quod legitur in marg. Cod. Vratisl. Hiinc 
codicem comparavit Olearius, sed tanta cum levitate, ut ncc 
banc, nec alias conipliires ejus lectiones aiiimadverteret. 

Ibid. p. 994. C. iterum poetic verba latere auspicor in his : 
^ VI) Ji'st rijy y^v roevrijy xod njy ipovpotv aro^xiil/ag eprerXifa'pevtjy 
iifiBpoav xetprav, xa\ fiplQovrav aerra^vtov, nrsira hrofi\B^ag rov rolg 
Xiitsig rouTOtg, KAJ IIQT rtvhg atpeig (rTa;^^y iSeov xa) ^pi- 
^aTfjy, ilret a^etg helm xecprova‘$M xa) Arit^etricn, pifi^oiro x’s^i 
Tovreov. Egregiam in his correctionem Xylandri eSgag pro wgag 
Wifttetibachii Codd. confirmarunt. Sed in proximis corrigendis 
libri nos destituunt. Sterilium plantarum nomina latere appa- 
rct ; sed quicnam illfi sint, non tani facile dixeris. Ad sensum 
bonum%ret : evsiTu (mofihe^otg mu Is rolg kyfiotg rovrotg *AKA1?* 
nOT Ttsog alpag ara^uv $ip,vov ^ xuvoirPaTOv, in quibus lucii- 
lenta ti-imetroriim vestigia : 

axaprou rtvog 

, ulgoig rru’/h y*, ij ^apvoy ^ xwotrfiotrov, 

Paulo post p. 995. E. velcrum scriptorum verba, a Plutar- 
congesta, tnira ab ijus cpitoniatorc perturbatn sunt. De 
reliquis nunc qiiidcin secuiAs, uoiim tnunebo. Legitur inter 
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alia : eiuy^ xatra rby ^Hp»)c>iMmv boixsv, OS 

%lQoi xpouaSiVTBs yevo/tsvoi 8s TrXjpetg ihraxovoutn rat; 

^Aijyai;. Addendum ease xevoi non fugit Wyttenbfuhiunip idqiie 
jam Xylauder expresserdt ; non autem excidit illud vocabulum, 
sed adest totidem litteris ; modo sublato mixsv, quod abundat^ 
scribas : xard rov 'HpuxXetroy. OS xgvoi xi$oi , — Quod quam 
facile in Botxeu depravari potuerit, in oculos incurrit. 

Ibid. p. 996. C« xai vskotm 6 t^s trvvigde/a; xuxic^, marmp 6 
T^g Ktpxijg dBiets S8uvccg xuxtm axotrag re yoovg re, Quum utiua 
liber flex vocabula 6 r. K. to, 0. x. omittat, ejus tamen omissio- 
nis causa manifesta rh ofMiorsAfuror, Wyttenbachius^ vitiosis re- 
cisisy corrigit, xutnjQefccg xuxeeoy, wrxep avamig xa) yoi^rsix;. Quod 
mihi longe videtiir postliabendum coojectune Stepham, qui hex- 
atnetrum fiiixit : a^vetg iSvvxg xvxeeov ux^-nig re yiovg re. At tu 
vide an fuerit ; 6 avwihtxg xvxetoo, Stamp 6 Kipx^g vtobiag, 
— obwag xax&y, omarag re yiovg re. ubi uno vocabnlo addito hex- 
ametrum habebis integerrinium : 

[xMporaragJ xuxtitif oBuycts^ axarug re yooug re. 

Poculum Circesy tiuo bibentes in sues niutabantur> recte vocatur 
xyxeeoy •ipeSSag, idque ad amussim respondet pnecedentibus, 6. r^g 
a-uvif$etug xuxeeov ; idque recte dicitur wiscere (xvx^) i. e. efficere 
et creare doloreSf fraudes et ejuliitiones. 

Ultima haruni ectdgarum p. 999* A. versatur in examitiaodo 
Stoicpriim dicto, quo hoiuinibus quidquam cum brutis commune 
esse iiegabatur. Ad banc particulam, cujua nonnisi initium 
superest, pertinere videntur verba, quse non suo loco leguntur 
p. 99d. A. OTi x^g rd dXeya iixcuae i^ply ou8ey erriv. qua; 
verba non Plutarchi sunt, sed alius ciijusdam, qui ea margini 
pro leiiiQiate adscripserat. Unde factum, ut in alium locum 
truiislata, textui teincre iiiserautur. Idque nnllus dubito intel- 
lexisse etiam Mehriacum, virum acutissimuni, qui base verba 
delenda ccusuit. 
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NOTICE OF 

Ancient unedited Mmunumts^ principally of Grecian 
art; illustrated and explained by James Millin- 
GEN, Esq. F.S. A. Member of the Academies of ' Ar- 
cheology at Rome^ of Herculaneum at Naples^ of 
the Sciences at Munich, ^c. Folio. London. 1822 . 


Among our antiquarian readers there are, we presume, but 
few, if indeed an^, to whom the high reputation of Mr. Millin* 
gen is not already well known ; reputation justly acquired, no 
less by the classical erudition and the ingenuity evinced in his 
various works, illustrating many precious monuments of Grecian 
art, than by the taste displayed in his selection of subjects. We 
more particularly allude to his publications in the French lan- 
guage; the llMueil de quelques m^dailles Grecques in^dites,*' 
printed at Rome in 18 1^, 4to; the Peintures antiques in6-> 
dites de Vases Grecs,’* Rome, 1813, folio, with 63 plates; and 
the Peintures de Vases Grecs de la Collection de Sir John 
Coghill, Bart.” Rome, 1817, folio, with '52 plates. On all 
these woihs it is our intention to offer some remarks in future 
numbers of this Journal ; meanwhile, the volume now before us 
contains the first four of sixteen portions that are to complete 
this splendid and interesting publication, in which Mr. Millin- 
geii’s object is to communicate to the literary world such 
ancient monuments of art as are gradually discovered ; it will 
contain also those existing in different collections, but which 
have not been published; and such as have been given but inac- 
curately, and are susceptible of new explanations and observa- 
tions. The work will include vases, marbles, bronzes, coins, 
gems, &c. Each number will be confined to monuments of one 
class, and shall be complete in itself without reference to a sub- 
sequent number.” 

four numbers, constituting Part I., now under considera- 
tion, relate to Greek vases, of which^ the painted devices are e^k- 
plained by our learned author with his usual ability and consum- 
mate knowledge of ancient mythology. Besides a vignette 
^which decorates the title-page, and a plain engraving at the end, 
this volume is illustrated by 24 plates, trqked and colored in 
exact inutatioii of the original paintings. Plates i. ii. and iii. 
represent the extraordinary figures and inscription on a vase of 
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tlie Amphora class, a singular monument of early Grecian art, 
found in 1813 , by Mr. Burgon, near Athens, on the road lead- 
ing from that city to Thebes ; it was discovered at the depth of 
about three feet in the ground, and contained some remains of 
burnt bones, besides six small earthen vessels of different forms. 
The principal side exhibits Athena or Minerva in her warlike 
character as described by Homer and Hesiod ; from her helmet 
rises a lofty crest ; with her right hand she prepares to dart a 
spear, while her left arm supports a circular shield, ornamented 
with the figure of a dolphin : this attribute of a marine deity is 
given to Minerva, as daughter of Neptune and the Jake Tritonis. 
ill explanation of some particulars which this painting offers, 
Mr. Millingen examines the early traditions respecting Minerva, 
since they differ widely from those of a later period, more com- 
monly received. 

Before the figure of Minerva is the inscription, TON AOBNEON aOAOK 
EMI, in letters of a very ancient form, and written from right to left, ac- 
cording to the custom prevalent before the Peloponnesian war. This 
inscription, which, according to a more recent orthography, may be read 
t:;, *Adi}V(wynSxev tlfA, has been already published severe tiroes and variously 
explained.^ Some learned critics have supposed *A0nfim to be the Ionic 
genitive oV *A9^va«, the name of the city ol Athens; and have translated 
the sentence: “ I am the prize given by Athens/' But others, probably 
with more reason, think that this word is the old Attic form of *A^mSr, 
and translate, ** 1 am the 'prize of the Aihena>a/’ As in other raunuments 
of an early age, the £ and o are employed instead of h and ft; and EMi 
is written lor £iMi. The substitution of E instead of the diphthong Ai 
is a peculiarity deserving of attention. (P. 4.) 

The festivals originally called Atheiiaea are the same, which, 
at a later period, Theseus is said to have solemnised with addi- 
tional splendor, calling them, from the union of the twelve Attic 
districts, Panathenaca : but that these were instituted by The- 
seus, our author Regards as a fabulous tradition; and would 
place their first establishment under the archouship of Hippo- 
c tides, about the third year of the fifty-third Olympiad. From 
the iticripiion above quoted, it appears that this vase was the 
prize given to some person victorious in the contests at those 
more ancient festivals, the Athensba — and numerous authorities 
prove that such vessels filled with oil from the sacred olive trees, 
cabled ftopifti (in the grove of Minerva, near the Academy) were 
the iSkoL, or prizes bestowed on those occasions. So dear was 
such a prize to the fortunate victor that he preserved it during life 
with anxious care, and did not wish to be separated from it even 
in death. Mr. Millingen is of opinion that this vase contained 
the ashes of him who had obtained it as a prize ; one part of it 
VOL. XXVIII. (V. .//. ‘ NO. LV. K 
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exhibita tbe figure of a young man aeated in a car drawn at full 
speed by two horses; and this painting offers many extmrdinaiy 
particulars^ of whkb our present limits will not admit a fuller 
description. 

The subjects of Plates if. and v, are taken from a vase which 
Mr. M. assigns to the fifth century before Christ. As on many 
other vases exhibiting black figures on a yellow ground, the exe* 
cution is negligent and incorrect, and even the name of one hero 
appears to have been written for that of another, a circnmstance 
not singular, as our author proves from Pausanias (Attica, cap. 
3.) and many instances of a similar mistake or license might be 
added. Tl>e painting on one side represents two warriors con- 
tending for the body of a third who has fallen mortally wounded 
and already stripped of his arms — the inscriptions would desig- 
nate those combatants as Achilles and Hector, but it is very in- 
geniously conjectured that the original, from which this painting 
was copied, must rather have represented the combat between 
Achilles and Memnon, and that tlie fallen body is Antilochus, 
whose armor had been taken by Memnon. The combat of 
Achilles and Hector, as described by Homer, 11. x., cannot be 
reconciled with the circumstances of this painting, Which, in 
eveiy respect, coincides with Quintus Smyrnseus’ account of the 
contest between Achilles and Memnon— ^aii account probably 
borrowed from the ilEthiopis of Arctinus. Homer, indeed, 
attributes the death of Antilochus to Memnon (Odyss. J. v. 
188.) who was himself slain by Achilles. And the vase, on its 
reverse, shows Aurora (or HEOS) carrying in her arms the body 
of a naked hero whom the inscription {MEMNON) proves to be 
her son, confirming almost to a certainty our learned antiquary’s 
conjecture respecting the opposite device. On a vase o.' the 
Lea/thus form (Plate vi.) Aurora appears in a different charac- 
ter*^borne on wings in the air, she pours from an urn the dew 
collected in the ocean, whence she w'as supposed to have risen. 
An inscription (KAAE for KaAij) shouts that this vase had been 
designed as a present to some lady. 

The painting, Plate vii. (says Mr. Millingen) is highly interesting, as 
being one of the few worlui of art, that show the primitive manner of 
figuring the giants, conformably to the description of Ilomrr ; it has also 
the merit of presenting an ancient and fecoiidite tradition, which occurs 
on no other monument hitherto published. Neptune, distinguished by 
his trident and the inscription noSEX^N, is represented upliRing a huge 
mass, apparently of rock, with which he overwhelms a warrior, who is 
falling under tbe enormous weigh^ and attempts in vain to resist the 
fiufenor power of the deity. The inscription pbced near this figure gives 
the name nf WMaTex, (P. is.) 
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As our author remarks, the catastrophe here assigned to 
E'phiahes, perhaps in conforaiitj with some tradition now lost, 
is the same which, according to several ancient writers, befei the 
giant Polybotes, This subject is repeated on another vase 
(Plate ix.) which also presents the figure of Diana engaged 
in combat with a warrior^ probably Otus, the brother of 
Kphialfes. 

On actual examination of a vase preserved in the Vatican col- 
lection, and explained by Passeri (Pictura Etruscorum in Vas- 
ciilis, tom. i. tab. 8 et f)) Mr. M. discovered many particulars 
which induced him to give an accurate representation of the 
painting, and to offer a new explanation. Passeri was of opi- 
nion, that it related to the marriage of Hercules and Dcjanira ; 
but our author most satisfactorily proves that the principal group 
expresses Peleus seizing Thetis in his arms, and carrying her 
forcibly away, an explanation confirmed by many interesting 
moruiinents. — 

Tlie examination of these several compositions, naturally calls the 
sarcntioii to a ctltltrated work of art, the Barbcrini, or Portland vase. 
Various contradictory explanations have keen advanced; but those 
writers wfinse opinions deserve most attention, concur in bup|>osing that 
it relates to the marriage ot Thetis and Peleus. (P. 27>) 

Hercules’ triumph over Nereiis is represented on anollier 
vase, Plate xi, ; and one, of which the painting is given in Plate 
xii, 1 elates to the game called v^aiga, or ball, resembling in 
many respects our modern tennis, fives and football. A winged 
youth, probably Epws, the god of love, appears ready to strike 
a bail as it bounds fiom the ground. A female figure, perhaps 
Venus, leaning on a cippiis or column, seems to converse with 
l.ove ; oil the column is an inscription, IHSAN MOl TAN 
2^4»IPAN9 which ^ay be translated, “They sent me the ball.” 
'I'his painting serves to demonstrate, that the circular object seen 
frequently on the reverse of vases, and absurdly explained by 
many w riters, (the seams being mistaken for a cross) is simply 
a splnvra, or ball ; the use of it is very ancient ; Homer de- 
scribes Nausicaa as playing with a sphsra when Ulysses intro- 
duced himself to her;' and Sophocles composed a drama, (called 
fjXvvrgisLt) in wliich that princess and her damsels were engaged 
at this game. Venus, supported by two androgynous figures, 
Loves or Cupids, who convey her through*the air, appears on 
another vase, Plate' xiii; and the next composition, (Plate xiv.)« 
from a vase in th( British Museum, represents the death of 
I’rocris, inadvertently killed by Cephalus ; one of the most po- 
pular Attic fables, and a story highly romantic and .affecting. 
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Visconti, so eminent in many branches of archspology, had not 
paid sufficient attention to Greek vases, when he supposed that 
this composition related to Hercules, Dejanira, and Theodamas. 
(P.d9.) A remarkable vase found neer Athens, and probably a 
production of the celebrated potteries of that city, is the only 
monument yet discovered, that offers a representation of the 
Harpies. (Plate xv.) Its subject is the story of Phineus, 
who, — 

Having incurred the anger of tlie gods, was deprived of tight, and 
condemne<1 to suffer the horrors of continual famine. To this effect, the 
Harpies were sent to hover round him, and to seize all the food that was 
offered to him. According to the decrees of Fate, the Argonauts alone 
could deliver him from this punishment. In consequence, on their arri- 
val at Salmydessus, Phineus went immediately to meet them, and im- 
plore their assistance. They were touched with his sufferings, and the 
sons of Boreas, Zetes, and Cala^ who had wings like their father, 
attacked and drove away the Harpies. (P.40.) 

In this painting, the Harpies appear as three 3 *oung women 
with wings ; the two Boreadae as young men, also winged ; and 
Phineus sits near a table covered with provisions. 

Plate xvi. represents a beautiful composition from » vase of 
Mr. Hope’s collection ; and resembling one published by Tiseb- 
beiii (Tome iii. Plate i.), but without some parts, the omis- 
sion of which renders the subject perfectly unintelligible : — 

The fable of the rape of Proserpine by Pluto, is so generally known, 
(says Mr. Millingcn) that it is needless tu relate the particulars. It forms 
a subject extremely common of works of art, especially of Sarcophagi, 
being particularly appropriate to fuuereal monuments, from its obvious 
alliisioii to the fate of persons who were carried away by an untimely and 
premature death. It occurs likewise on a great number of coins and 

f erns. All the monuments hitherto known, represent Pluto in a chariot 
rawn by four horses, and carrying away Proserpina in a violent man- 
ner. I'he composition before us offers a different scene relating to the 
same story. Pluto, by the interference of Jupiter,* ha.s been reconciled 
with Ceres, who has consented to bis marriage with her daughter. After 
the celebration of the nuptials in the presence of the gods assembled on 
Olympus, Pluto is returning with his bride to the inferual regions. They 
are mounted on a chariot drawn by four horses, who are at the instant 
of starling at full speed. Proserpine offers no longer any resistance; 
the charms of empire and the spleudur of a throne, have reconciled her 
to her destiny. Ceres is standing near tbe chariot, and grieved at ths 
departure of her daughter, is taking leave of her. Proserpine extends 
her arms towards her* mother, whom she endeavors to console. It 
would be difficult to determine who is the female figure preceding the 
car, and holding a torch in each hand, if the Homeric hymn to Ceres 
did not inform us, that it is Hecate, the faithful jompaiiioii of Proser- 
pine. Tills h>mii, which was discovered at Mosdbw in 1784, illustrates, 
in fact, in a peculiar way, the whole composition. (P. 45.) 
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Though ascribed to Homer, the hymn must be regarded of a 
later date, as our author mentions in one of the numerous and 
excellent notes with which his work is enriched, 

A vase preserved in the Britirii Museum furnishes the subject 
of Plate xvii. According to the celebrated antiquary Visconti 
(Museo Pio Clem, Tom. iv. Tav. A.) it represents Pfarixus 
and Helle, receiving from Mercury the ram with a golden fleece, 
which was to convey them to Colchis, and save them from the 
persecutions of their step-mother Ino. But the high authority 
of Visconti has not deterred Mr. Millitigeii from offering a dif- 
ferent interpretation of this painting, which, indeed, he proves, 
(at least in a manner that satisfies us) to represent a well-known 
scene on Mount Ida ; Venus soliciting (|ie suffrage of Paris, and 
promising him, as a reward, tlie beautiful Helen. A female 
figure with a long sceptre is Ven6s; Paris, who appears sitting, 
is indicated by his dog, a ram, and the javelin with which shep- 
herds formerly guarded their fiocks from wild beasts, that 
abounded on Mount Ida. Respecting a female sitting in the 
back ground, some uncertainty may exist, but w^e agree with 
Mr. Mf iu supposing it to be Helen, introduced in the picture 
by anticipation, to show the result and completion of the 
stoiy 

• 

A similar license was frequently assumed, of uniting in the same com- 
position various scenes or points of time relating to the action represented. 
(P. 48,) 

Here a note informs us, that— 

On the chlatnys given by Minerva to Jason, where the race between 
Pelops and Gi^noinaus was represented in embroidery, Uippudamia was 
in the same chariot as Pelops (Apollon. Rhod. lib. i. v. 754) ; not that it 
was really the case, adds the scholiast on this passage, but that the artist 
wished to indicate fty anticipation, both the rsce and the prize. Many 
instances of this sort of license may be found in the descriptions of Pau- 
sanias, and in ancient monuments. 

Plate xviii. from a vase belonging to Mrs. T. Butt, repre- 
sents a hunting-party, of which we cannot find any account 
ill ancient writers, although it was composed of such illustrious 
personages as Actason, I'heseus, Tydeus, and Castor, who 
had been instructed in hutitsnianship by the centaur Chiron, 
patron of the chase. Over the head of each hero his name is 
written. From a vase in the British Museum, Plate xix. offers 
a group, which probably formed part of a more extensive com-* 
position. An Amifljipn precedes and guides a warrior, pressing 
forw'ard with hasty steps. Tliis w'arrior Mr. M. is inclined to 
regard us Theseus, whutii Antiope iiiHuduccs into the city of 
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Themiscyra. ^ii iiisritption in the field, AAAAWEJi', 

presents, as usual, the name of him to whom the vase was given. 

Five PJates (jix — xxiv.) relate to onp of the most magnificent 
vases hitherto discovered; once preserved in the Vatican, now 
in the Koyal Museum of the Louvre, at Paris: it was published 
most inaccurately by Dempster, in the Etruria Uegalis, an«l 
afterwards by D*Uaiicarville, but w‘ithout any explaiiatioii. The 
entire circuinfereiice is occupied by two cumposiiitins, which, 
from their contiguity, may be supposed retatiiig to tlic same 
story. One represents two young warriors, probably Achilles 
and Patroclus, taking leave of their parents, Peleus and Meiiee- 
tius, previously to their expedition against Troy. Jn another 
|iart of the picture behold the chief personage, perhaps 
Achilles, victorious over his antagonist, whom there is reason 
to suppose Telephus. The neck of this vase is ornamented 
with a hunting scene on one side, and on the other with a figure 
of Triptolenius, in a winged car, to which two serpents are 
harnessed — near him are two females, each carrying a torch, 
probably Hecate and Proserpine. — 

The two principal paintings distinguisiied by great Icauty, itoth uf in- 
vention and execution, are deserving of peculiar atteniioii and interest 
They recal to the imagination scenes truly classical, and convey a just 
notion of the armour, dress, and variuiis customi prevalent at the time 
when they were executed; which probably, was not long after the close 
of the Peloponnesian war; a brilliant period of Grecian glory. (P. 60 .) 

Whilst engaged in this brief and hasty account of M r. M \U 
lingcn’s valuable w'ork, we have noticed amung the curious ar- 
cheological remarks scattered throughout its pages, some that 
would furnish us w’ith very interesting subjects of discussion, 
but requiring from their nature, frequent reference lo the plates, 
and a much greater extent tlian the limits of our Journal would 
allow. Wc therefore close this article, however inadequate to 
tiie merits of our learned author ; and hope that he w ill soon 
enable us to gratify our classical and antiquarian readers, by an- 
nouncing the second poition uf Ins Unedited Monuments.'’ 
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An Inquiry amcerning the Site of Ancient PalUndhra, 
by Lieutenant-Oolombi. William Fbamcklin, 
tf the Hon. East India Company’s Service, ^c. 
Farts III. and IV. 4io. Land. 1^20, 1822. 


In the 34th Number of this Journal, (for June, 1818,) wc 
briefly noticed the two first parts of Colonel Francklin’s woil, 
designed to prove that the modern district of Bhaugulpoor in 
India comprehends the site of ancient Palibothra ; an opinion 
confirmed by successive researches on die spot. Part f ii. con- 
tains an account of our author’s journey through some tracts of 
the adjoining country, hitherto but little known ; Part iv.i also, 
describes a tour from Bhaugulpoor to Mandar, and a circuit of 
the Curruckponr hills. In the course of this expedition, (Jan. 
1B19*) Col. Francklin discovered the site of an ancient city, 
called Jynughnr — a position, coinciding, he says, — 

In a remarkable manner with the western extremity of the royal city 
of Palibothra, as assigned by the Puraiinas, which has been detailed in 
the former part of the* essay. It will there be seen, that the extent of 
that royal city, from its eastern boundary, opposite the Cost river, to its 
western termination near Sooruj Gkurra, gives a distance by perambu- 
lator of seventy six miles. (P. S4.) 

At the ruined fort of Indra P^e, in a country abounding with 
spots, consecrated as places ot worship among the sectaries 
called Jeynesj or Jairias, our ingenious traveller found a sculp- 
tured human figure, represented sitting, and on the pedestal 
which supports tt, an inscription of three lines in ancient cha- 
racters. Of this figure and inscription an engraving is given 
in a plate, which likewise exhibits a Jeytie coin, discovered at 
Sooruj G hurra, in the appendix (^^o. 1.) Col. F. endea- 
vours to reconcile with probability the account of Palibothra, 
and its immense extent, by an examination t>f the space assigned 
to various ancient and modem capitals ; Thebes, Babylon, Ni- 
«iieveh, Palmyra, Carthage, Persepolis, Delhi, Kinnouj, Bis- 
nagur, or Beejanuggur, Beejapore, &c. No. 2. contains a 
supposed conversation between Alexander the Great, and Din- 
damis, a Bmchman philosopher ; from the ** Anonymous Co|f 
lections, Lond. with the remarks of Palladius. These, 

as our author iniaf;ines, throw some light on the tenets of tlie 
modern Jeynes. An extract from the Herbuns Puran, is given 
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in No. 3, respecting an Indian prince and the fort of Jejriiuggur ; 
and No 4. contains,-— 

, An account of certain tribes inhabithiK tl^e Jungle Terry district, rspiv 
eially in the Curruckpoor bills ; with their religious institutions, customs, 
and manners. Translated from the Perbiaii. 

Those tribes are supposed to be aboriginal, and differ in their 
ap])earance from the Indians of other places. Tlie Koic tribe 
worship Ram Thakoor; no Hindoo will drink of water which 
an^ person of this tribe may have touched : they will eat with a 
Hindoo, but not w'ith a Miisulman. Tlie Musahir tribe wor- 
ship Rama Deota : this divinity is said to descend upon the 
head of their priest, who drinks the blood of hogs, goats, and 
fowls, offered in sacrifice ; if a woman com init adultery with uue 
of her own tribe, she is not punished ; but if with a’ stranger, 
she is expelled from society. A widow may marry again. The 
Purghas worship Hurdyah : they burn their dead, and throw 
the ashes into the river. A woman guilty of adultery, even with 
one of her own tribe, is excommunicated. The Burswat's wor- 
ship Kalee, to whom they offer flowers, the leaves of a creeper 
called Pawn, fruits, rice, &c. Tlie priest is clothed in w'hite, 
and the deity is supposed to descend upon his head : this tribe 
eat all animals except the cow and bullock. However these in- 
habitants of the Jungle Terry district may "differ in some .slight 
respect among themselves, they all a^ree in one grand charac- 
teristic — a love of truth ; and it is said that they would sooner 
die than wilfully utter a falsehood. The four parts of Colonel 
Franckliii’s work form a very handsome quarto volume, illus- 
trated with maps and other engravings, and his researches con- 
cerning the ancient TlaXkftfio^pa or of Arrian and 

Strabo, and the river 'Eppawofioois evince the ingenuity and per- 
severance of our acconiplibhed author, to whose former publica- 
tions on various subjects we have already paid the due tribute 
of commendation. (Sec Classical Journal, No. 34, p. 322.) 
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A Dissertation on Sefniramis^ the origin of Mecca^ 4*^'. 
from the Hindu sacred books. By Lieut, Francis 
W iLFORD. Printed in the fourth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches ; with some obsct'vations on the 
Jirst Assyrian empire. 


In illustrating ancient history with modern discoveries^ writers 
are apt to wrest the subsidiary accounts to what they find in 
classical authors^ and reject every thing which does not suit 
their hypotijeses, as altogether fabulous. But in examining 
relations of events far removed by time and place, national 
legends must be the basis of narrative, and parallels introduced 
from foreign sources for tlie sake of confirming them. It has, 
however, been the plan of historians to recognise the accounts 
of such as could only have a partial knowledge of their subject, 
or did not care to investigate it with suificieiit pains. Herodo- 
tus, on whom we depend for the best as well as the earliest 
intelligence, frequeiKly disappoints us in questions of the greatest 
interest ; but on this occasion, our lamentations should be ad- 
dressed to Time ; in his compendious chronicle he professedly 
passes over Assyrian afiairs, reserving them fur a separate work, 
which has not reached us. To illustrate our situation with a 
truism, darkness encroaches in proportion to the absence of 
light, and where the trusty guide fails, delusive information mis- 
leatls us ; for in his place we have the greedy Diodorus, the 
doating Ctesia8,*and the credulous Justin, to encumber the 
scanty relics of history with a series of romantic tales. But 
even where the writer reported what he saw with fidelity, or 
what he heard with judgment, the difficulty is not at an end ; 
garbledgStories and mistaken symbols comprising what has sur- 
vived of Oriental transactions. In this cas^ we naturally turn to 
the traditions of the natives, which, after the dross of fable and 
jillegory is removed, yield a.va1uable reward to the labor bestowed 
on them. 

Lieutenant Wilford has collected from the Puranas or mytho- 
logical poems the traditions relating to Semiramis»|but his rela* 
lion is too difiuse, nd a slight analysis will suffice for our pur- 
pose. JtappearstHat Maha-Deva and bis consort Parvati, 
ill one of their progresses, alighted on the sumiuit of the 
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ada mountains, wliere a numerous body of nymphs had asscni 
bled to receive them ; an emotioii of jealousy on her part occa« 
sioned a separation, and, flying to Cusha-duip^ she took up her 
abode in the hollow trunk of a ^ann-tfee’ for nine years; vilien 
the sacred flame which emanated from her, so damaged the 
country,* that she recalled it, and confined it to the wood which 
enclosed her; from the circumstance of her residence she is 
called Sami-Rama, or She who dallies in the ^amt-tree.” 

After these transactions a reconciliation seems to have ensued, 
as the two deities travelled under the form of doves, ^ to destroy 
the long grass which overspread the soil : having consuined it 
with fire, they ordered water to overflow the ground, and at last 
TOopled Cushorduip with four tribes. Malm-Dem appointed 
virasena, son of Guhyaca, king of St^havaras, or the immovea- 
ble part of the creation, whence he was called St'havara^pati. 
His reign was beneficial, and, to extend his power, he planned 
an expedition against the fire-mountains in Vahnhfhan^ which 
they prepared to repel. The ofiicers of SamUliama, who was 
sovereign of that country, assembled troops in her cause, and 
ventured an engagenieiit, in which they were defeated; o^i which 
she desired a conference, and allowed him to command the hills, 
trees and plants, which bumbled themselves and paid tribute to 
the conqueror. In these events we discern the defeat of Semi- 
ramis by Siaurobateu 

The adventures of Maha-Deva were not less remarkable, 
fu one of his rambles he disturbed some Munis at their devo- 
tions, and drew upon himself a curse similar to that of Anupdor 
ia the Iliad, but more tremendous in its effects, as he was de- 

• Fir-tree. 

' This conflagration is minutely described by Diodorus Skulm [1. iv. c. 
5.] who says, that in former times a monster called Aldda, who vomited 
flames, appeared io Phrygia; hence spreading along Mount Taunatf the 
conflagration burnt down ail the wo^s, as far as livdia; then, with a 
retrograde course, swept the forests of Mount liban, and extended as far 
as Egypt and Africa : last a stop was put to it by Minerva, “ Tlic 
Phrygians remembered well this conflagration, and the flood which fol- 
lowed it ; but as they could not conceive that it could originate from a 
benevolent goddess, they transformed hei into a monster, called Alcidh. 
Alddu is however an old Greek word, implying strength and power, and is 
therefore synonymous with Saea or Sacta-devif the principal torni of Saini- 
^ PamOf and other manifestations of the female power of nature.” P. 394. 
' The passage in the text seems to relate to the igniting quality of the 
wood. / 

^ From that time they were worshipped under the form of doves, by 
the names of Uwara and hi. ^ 
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|>iivt'(l of tlic Litiga or Phallus: his consort gave herself up to 
grief and wandered over the eailh, repeating melancholy songs.' 
The principle of life became extinct in consequencei and to repair 
the loss, a process of regeneration was undergone by Maha^Deva, 
who appeared as Baleswara, or Iswara^ the infant: to please 
his subjects, he threw off his cliildiiood, and suddenly became a 
man, under the name of Lilesuara, or Iswara, the giver of de- 
light. Here, uc arc inclined to believe, be must be associated 
uith the western mythology: the life of Bacchus, Irom boyhood 
to matiirilv, is a blank, and liis Indian expedition in every nay 
resembles iliat of Liles wara. AiAschalamast'hau be met with 
Sami ’Rama, who was chauntlng her husband’s metamorphosis, 
but, being under the influence of Maya,^ he recollected nothing 
coneerning it: however he was charmed with her voice, and 
oflered her marriage. This fortunate union was solemnised in 
die presence of the gods; and after reducing the w'orld under 
subjection, IJlesrvara and Sami- llama, (or Ninus and Semi- 
KAMis) fixed their residence at Lila-Sfhan, supposed to be 
Ni/tevch oil the Tigris^ 

Sami- Rama, observes Lieut. Wilford, is obviously the Semi- 
rainis of antiquity : Diodorus informs us that she was born at 
AscaloUf^ and the Pimutas that her first appearance in Syria 
was at Aschatauait^han: her dt-feat by Staurobates does not 
admit of a doubt, and die tradition preserved by Ovid,^ that she 
vanished in the form of a dove, (under which shape she was 
worshipped,) completes the resemblance.’ 

l.ieut. Wilford has adduced much collateral evidence, which 
we have not room to examine, nor does it appear necessary. 
But it must not be forgotten, that he coiisidcis Siuns as the 
Assitr of Sciipture, and Assur as die Oswara of the Furanas:^ 

tiu: word Lszcara, though generally applied to deities, is also 
given ill the Puratuts to Kings,” as the appellation of Majesty 


' ** This is what the Greek mythologists callectthc wanderings of Da- 
muter, and the lamcntatiuus of Bacchusr P. 981. The story of Osiris bears 
some resemblance to it. 

^ 4 M Worldly illusion.'* • 

’ L. iii. c. 4. ♦ Ov. Met. 1. iv. 687, 

* 'I'he dove is also used by sacred writers as a type of Assyria. Cojif. 
Isaiah, c. xx. v. 6. where our translators observe tliat meaning. Lieut. 
Wilford imagines it to have been the device of the Assyrian, as the eagIC 
was of the Itomaii empire. 

* A^sy^ia is evidenny derived from Assur, which is put for Astwian in 

Isaiah, X. 5. • 
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ill our tongue. His attempt to assign a more remote origin to 
Mecca deserves the attention of Orientalists : and from his ob- 
servations on the Babylonian deities, although fanciful, we 
make some extracts with pleasure : most of their titles, he re- 
marks, are pore Sanscriif and many of them are worshipped 
to this day in India, or at least their legends are to .be found in 
the Puranas.** 

MiLiTTA is derived from Militia^Devi, i. e. Commba. 

Slamba^ or Salamho, signifies the mother of all, and is the 
Magna MeUer of the western mythologists. 

Devi, otherwise called Antargata (because she resides in the 
heart) is the goddess of victoiyr : in the Puranas she is termed 
Antrasfhi, a title of the same meaning, and preserved in the 
Andraste of the ancient Britons. 

Rhea is derived from Hriya-Devi, or the bashful god- 
dess. 

Nimrod is from Nima^Rudra, because Rudra, or Maka- 
Deva, gave him half of his own strength. 

The festival of Semiramis falls always on the tenth day of 
the lunar month of Astohia, which this year ( 1794 ) coincides 
with the fourth of Ocioher, On this day lamps are lighted in 
the evening under the ^onti«tree; offerings are made of rice and 
flowers, and sometimes strong liquors; the votaries sing the 
praise of Sami- Rama- Devi and the ^o/ni-tree; and having 
worshipped them, carry away some of the leaves of the tree, and 
earth from the roots, which they keep carefully hi their houses 
till the return of the festival of Semiramis in the ensuing year.’' 

The successors of Semiramis have left a dubious character, 
owing to the want of positive accounts of their reigns. Histo- 
rians indeed describe the line of Nimrod as indolent and effemi- 
nate, but when we recollect that they drew from imagination and 
prejudice, and warped every tradition to their democratical feel- 
ings, little reliance can be placed on their sentences. This 
blank," observes Rutherford, ** is less to be ascribed to the 
inactivity of these pgnces, than to the tranquillity which the peo- 
ple enjoyed under their government: the virtues of a pacific 
reign are not so striking and splendid as the fame of military 
talents, and the glory of conquerors." ‘ 

But whatever might be the power or conduct of its rulers, 
the inhabitants of ** the great city" had offended heaven by their 
^wickedness, and the son of Amittai was commanded to proclaim 

i * 

' View of Aiicicni Uhtury. Vol. i. c. 3. p. 72 . 
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its immediate orerthrow; the threat of impending calamity awa- 
kened their feelings^ and they turned from their evil ways*’ in 
the hope of niercy.^ I'wenty years afterwards, in the reign of 
Sardanapalus, a genet al« revolt of the provinces took place. 
This prince, better known in anecdote than histoid,* is celebrat- 
ed at least as the first master of the ** art of life yet when the 
cloud of misrepresentation is removed, he approaches nearer to 
the character of great than any other of that dynasty. During 
his prosperity he colonised Cilicia ; and with the simple resources 
which his own energies could provide, preserved an ascendan- 
cy in the field, till the defection of his officers obliged him to 
take refuge in Nineveh. There be sustained a siege for two 
years, and when all his precautions were rendered ineffectual by 
an earthquake, eluded bis enemies by a voluntary death, in those 
ages the mistaken test of fortitude. Professor Mitford has 
removed the obloquy wliich encrusted itself round his name, and 
from the drama of Lord Byron a fair estimate of his character 
may be fornietl, that he was voluptuous, able, and courageous, 
and, ill the words of the poet, **more sinn’d against than sinning.” 
The story of his being discovered spinning in the haram has 
strangely survived an age about which nothing is known witli 
certainty, and only informs us, that bis time was spent in the 
Eastern manner, anc^in a character which Hercules did not dis- 
dain to assume : but relaxation and amusement are not matters 
of censure; Agesilaus had his hobby-horse, and Sardanapalus 
his wheel. 

The proverbial moral that crimes carry their punishments 
with them is exemplified in the subsequent history of Assyria : 
the rebels treated their country as the Northern queens did 
Pohind, and dismembered the strength which bad hitherto kept 
it entire. It wa%the fate of Eastern empires to survive various 
cliatiges, being comprised in extensive cities, which could not 
be destroyed by human means. The second Assyrian empire 
subsisted with diminished splendor for tw'o centuries, but being 
no longer an object of terror, was involved in a series of wars, 
in which, with occasional success, it gradually declined, till it 


> Jonah, c. i. v. S. iiu 5. B. C. 862. 

* The celebrated epigraph is thus versified* 

** Sardanapalus* 

The king, and son of Anaeyndaraxes, 

Built in one Ancialus and Tarsus. 

Eat* drink, and love, the rest's not worth a fillip.* 
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fell for ever. Its intimate connection with Sciiptnre rrflocts an 
interest on its early ages, which the researches of Lieut. Wilford 
have again united to the sacred annals. 


REMARKS ON , 

'-’ii * '■ 

Sandys Travels : containing a History of the oPsginal 
and present state of the Turkish Empire; of Greece^ 
qfEgypU QPd of Armenia. An account of Rhffdes^ 
Grand Cairo^ Alexandria, and the Holy Land^ tdtk 
a description of Italy, and the adjacent Islands. FoL 
1673. pp. 240. 


'I'll IS intelligent traveller, and hist classical tourist’* of Lii> 
gland, was son to Edwin, Archbishop of York, and educated. 
It is believed, in Corpus Christi college, Oxford. A college, as 
Jobiisonobserves, supplies a long train of mythological iniagery; 
a remark verified in every page of Sandys, who omits no opportu- 
nity of displaying his memory and acumen in that hue: a iiioderit 
voyager would content himself with mentioning his route, or the 
principal features of the country, but he seems to have consulted 
his Indices at every stage, for the purpose of identifying every ob- 
ject with history. The antiquarian log-book before us is tilled 
with notices of this kind : — e. g. that the Illyrians are said* to 
descend of the Colchians, of those that were ^.seiit by Aileta in 
pursuit of the Argonauts;” that Corfu derived its ancient 
name from Corcyra, the daughter of iSsopus there buried ;** 
and that Cephalus gave the first example to rejected lovers, by 
leaping (for Ptercela) from the rock of I^ucadia, now St. 
JMaura. Watts, his logic, blames this spirit of particular- 
ising, aa^auperfluous and useless. 

Our traveller left Venice on the 20th of August, and arrived at 
Zacynthus on the 2nd of September: during this passage, he 
compares the Morea to a plantain-leaf, refers the fable of Delos 
to its frequent earthquakes, and derives the name of Chios from 
\he snow which covers its hills, in this island, he tolls us, 
grows the lentisk, of which tooth-picks wire formerly made, 
commended by Martial in these lines : 
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l^ntisciim melius ; scd si tibi frondea cuspis 
Defueritj detites penna levare potest, 

Epig, itv, fid. 

Nor does lie forget the history of the place, for which, like our 
topographers, he has ransacked liis library: speaking of Uoiner, 
and the conteution for his birth, he says, — 

They also boast of Ins sepulchre about the Phanaan promontory, not 
far from whence, in a grove of Palmet, stood the temple of Apollo. They 
at this day show a place not past a quarter of a mile from the town, not 
far from the sea, now by the islanders called Erithrea (1 know nut upon 
what ground), where they say, that Stltpl prophesied. The rock there 
nseth aloft, ascended by stairs on the west side, cut plain at the top, and 
liollowed with benches about, like the seats of a theatre. In the midst 
a ruined chair, supported with defaced Lyons, all of the same stone, 
which yet declares the skill of the workman. Here, they say, she sate, 
aud gave oracles. But the relique in my conceit doth disprove the report. 
For there are the sliape of Ie|;;s annexed to the chair : the remains of 
some image, perhaps, erecteuin her honor, though I never yet read of 
a Chian Spht/f nor of an Erithrea in this island *, yet stood there a town 
so nanieif on the opposite shore i why not rather some idol of the Po- 
^an» ¥ (P, 1 1.) 

The subject of Homer is continued at Smyrna: — 

Amongst other goodly temples, they had one consecrated to Homer 
(for the Smymiam will have him a citizen of theirs), containing his 
honorable image. Fos less beholding was he to Py///eg«vtf, who reports 
that he saw him hanging in hell, for so fabling of the gods. (P. 19.) 

The ship being detained at Smyrna for fifteen days, lie took 
a Greek who spoke broken English, for his interpreter, and 
putting himself into a bark laden with sponges, passed over to 
Mitylene. The whole island is 88 miles in circumference^ and, 
except on the south and west sides, is level and fertile, with 
excellent havens : the nightingales of this country, he remarks, 

sing more swe9;tly than elsewhere.” On the 24th he landed 
at Teiiedos, where he was struck with the accuracy of Virgil’s 
description it contains about 10 miles in circuit, lying about 
5 from Siga^uiii, is mountainous on the north side, and pro- 
duces good wines, which, he observes, ** declare the inhabi- 
tants to be Grecians.” On the next moniing, they passed the 
chalky shore of Phrygia, and landed at Cape Janizary, that he 
.^iiiight survey the fields of^’roy.* 


^ Est in conspectu Tenedos, ootissima fama 

Insula, dives opum, Priami dum reeiia manebant : * 

Nunc tantum sinus, et static maleuda carinis. 

• ii. 91. 

^ \Vc do not remember whether th««t interesting question, What be- 
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These rivers (Xanthus and Simois), though now poor in streams, are 
not yet so contemptible, as made by Bcllomut, who perhaps mistaketh 
others for them (there being sundry rivulets that descend from the moim* 
tains), as by a likelihood he hatii done the site of the ancient Troy. For 
the mines that are now so perspicuous, andJbfy him related, do stand four 
miles south-west from the fore-said place, described b^ the noets, and 
determined of by the geographers : seated on a banging hill, and too 
near the naval station to afford a field for such dispersed encounters, 
such long pursuits, interception of scouts (then when the Trtjam bad 
pitched nearer the navy), and executed stratagems, as is declared to have 
hapiied between the sea and the city. These reliques do sufficiently 
declare the greatness of the latter, and not a little the excellency.^ The 
u*alls (as Belhniutt but more largely, describeth it), consisting of great 
square stone, hard, black, and spongy, in divers places yet standing ; 
supported on the inside with pillars about two yards distant one from 
another, and garnished odce with many now ruined turrets : containing 
a confusion of thrown-down buildiogs, with ample cisterns fur the re- 
ceipt of rain ; it being seated on a sandy soil, and altogether destitute 
of fountains. From the wall of the city another extendeth (supported 
with buttresses partly standing, and partly thrown down) well ni^h unto 
Ida : and then turning, is said to reach to the giilph of SaUlia, about SO 
miles distant. (P. 17 — 18 .) 

Returning to their bark, they left Imbrtis and Lemnos on the 
left, at the latter of which lie notices the terra sigiihta, used 
by the physicians of the day in wounds, iluxea, and cases of 
poison. ** in regard of the quality of this earth, w'hich is hot, 
the island was consecrated to F ulcan, whe signifieth fire : for 
the ancient expresseth under these fables, as well the nature 
of things, as manners of persons. The vein discovered, this 
precious earth, as they say, doth arise like the casting up of 
worms : and that only during a part of that day ; so that it is to 
be supposed rather, that they gather as much as the same will 
afford them.” On the 27th of September, they entered the 
Propontis, and proceeded that night to Pera, where he resided 
some mouths with Sir Thomas Glover, ambassador to the 
Porte. Of Constantinople he has given a circumstantial de- 
scription, as also of tbq surrounding country.* An essay on 


came of the armor of Achilles P’ is dUctissed in the volumes of the 
Schoolmen. Sandys informs us, from Pausanias, of a report prevailing 
among the J£olians, who repcopled lliuin, that it was cast by the waves 
against his monument, after the shipwreck of Ulysses. 

Justior arripuit Neptunus in seqiiore jactum 
Naufragio, ut domitiuro posset adire suiim. 

Alciati Eroblemata. 

* While on the subject of the Bosphorus, he introduces these lines 
from Valerius Flacciis .* 

Jamque dies auraeque vocant: rursusqucH^apessunt 
/Equora, qua rigidus eruebat Bosphorus amnes. 
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the Turkish polity follows^ concluding with an account of the 
nooderii Greeks, which will now be read with increased interest. 

A nation once so excellent, that their precepts and examples do still 
remain as approved canons to.direct the mind that endeavouretb virtue. 
Admirable in arts, and glorious in arms; famous for goverimient, affec- 
tors of freedom, every way noble: and to whom the rest of the world 
were reputed barhariant. But now, their knowledge is converted, as 1 
may say, into affected ignorance (for they have no schools of learniojg 
amongst them), their Uberu into contented slavery, having lost their 
minds with their empire. I^r so base they are, as thought it is, that 
they had better remain as they be, than endure a temporary trouble by 
prevailing succours, and ivould with Uie Israeliies repine at their deli- 
verers. Long after the loss of their other virtuest*tbey retained their in- 
dustry : 

Tngenium velox, audacia perdita, scrrA 
Promptus, ct Isaio torrentior: ede quid ilium 
Esse putes, quemvis hominiim secum attulit ad nos : 
Grammaticus, Klictor, Geomctres, Pictor, Aliptes, 

Augur, Scha3nobates, Medicus, Magus; omnia uovit 

Grscculus esurieus; in coelum jusseris, ibit. Juv.* 

But now they delight in ease, in shades, in dancing and drinking ; and 
no further for the most part endeavour their prom, than their bellies^ 
compel I them. They are generally taxed by the stranger Christians of 
])erii(iiou8ness, insomuch as it is grown into a proverb, Chi fida in Grtgo^ 
Mira intrigo, in them more ancientiy noted. (P. 60—1.) 

Speaking of the Greek language, he says, — 

But now, the Grecians themselves (except some few) are ignorant 
therein, it being called the Latine Greeks and is a language peculiar to 
the learned. Yet the vulgar Greek doth not differ so far from the same, 
as the Italian from the Latme; corrupted not so much by the mixture of 
other tongues, as through a supine retchlessuess. In some places they 
speak it more purely than in others. For the boys of Pera will laugh, 
when they hear the more barbarous dialect of other maritime Grecians^ 
And (here be yet of the iMconians that speak so good Greek (though not 
grammatically), that they understand the learned, and understand not 
the vulgar. Their liiurgy is read in the ancient Greek, with not much 
more profit perhaps to the rude people, than th« Latine service of the 
Kumish Church to ;bc illiterate papists. (P. 66.) 


Ulus (Nile) tuis nondum Dea gentibus lo 
Transierat fluctus : unde hsec data nomina*Ponto. 

Argon. 1. iv. 


' These lines are thus translated by Sandys, seemingly before he began 
-■Ws Ovid : * 

Quick-witted, wondrous bold, well-spoken, than 

Isamus fluenter ; tell, who ail men 

Brought with himself: South-saycr, a Physician, 

Magician, Hhmoriciaii, Geometrician, 

Grammarian, Kaintcr, Uope-walker: All knows 
The needy Greek : bid go to heaven, he goes. 

VOL. XXVlll. Cl Jl. NO. LV. 
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The 6ret book ends with a description of the Greeks and 
Franks, and the second opens with his departure from Con- 
stantinople in January. Of Samos, he observes that it was the 
birth-place of Juno, allegorically t^ken for the element of the 
air, for that the air is here so pure and excellent.*’ Niceria, 
he remarks, is corrupted from Icaria, being the spot where Dae- 
dalus interred his son Icarus, ** who were said to flie in regard 
of ^eir sails, by Dadalus then first invented to outstrip the 
pursuit of Minos, when Icarus in another vessel, by bearing too 
great a sail, suffered ship-wrack hereabout.” They then sailed 
to the southward by Patmos, the retreat of St. John, and — 

Saw the house wherem (they say) he writ his Revelation ; and a little 
above, the cave in ivhim it was revealed : both held in great devotion 
by those Christians. After the death of the Kmperor, he removed unto 
J^hena, and being a hundred and twenty years old, causing a grave to 
be made, is said to have entered it alive, in the presence of divers, to 
whom seeming dead, they covered him witli earth, which, if we may 
believe St. Auguttine^^ bubleth like water, to testiiie his breathing, and 
that he is not dead, but slcepeth. In that monastery is reserved a dead 
man’s hand, which they affirm to be his, and that the nails thereof being 
cut^ do grow again. 

He describes Rhodes as fertile and temperate. ' After a 
stormy passage they arrived at Alexandria, in his opinion, an 
unsafe harbour. Passing over the historical account of Egypt, 
and some hints on the source of the Nile, we find a representa- 
tion of the im^e of that river, carried by Vespasian to Rome, 
and preserved in the Vatican, with 16 children playing about it, 
its usual swell being so many cubits, but in 16 10 it rose to 23. 
The ceremony of cutting its banks, to break the inundation, 
takes place in August, near Cairo ; after which, rejoicings are 
held in the castle of Michias, where, it is reported, in the times 
of Paganism, the inhabitants used to sacrifice a youth and maiden 
to Isis and Osiris every year : but these inhuman rites being 
abolished, a festival was instituted, and continued to be observed 
both by Christians end Mahometans. 

Of the cause of this inundation divers have conjectured divcrsly. The 
Egyptians, by three (Titchers, deciphered the same in their hieroglyphics, 
proceeding (as they thought) from a threefold cause. First, from the 
earth, by nature apt to breed of itself^ ai^d bring forth water abundaai{y. 
Next, from the South ocean, from whence they imagined i hat it had hiT 
original ; and lastly, from the rain which fell in the Upper Mthiopia about 
the time of the overflow. The most ancient opinion was, that it pro- 


Aug. in Job. Tract. 124 . 
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ceeded from the snow dissolving in those mountains : of which Anasa^ 
gorat and Jtschylut, thus also expressed by Euripides, 

* The goodly streams of Nilus leaving. 

Which from the land of Negroes flow : . 

Their inundations receiving, 

From thaws of iKthiopiaii snow. 

But the excessive heat of those climates, the stones there burning hot, 
and earth not by day to be trod upon, confute sufficiently that errors — 
TAales attributes it unto the Northern winds, which then blowing up the 
river, resist the current, and force the reverberated streams to retire: so 
that not increased, but prohibited, at length, it descendeth with such a 
multitude of waters. — ^I'o prove that it proceedeth from a natural cause ; 
this one, though strange, yet true experiment will suffice. ‘ Take of the 
earth oi' Egypt, adjoyning to the river, and preserve it carefully, that it 
neither come to be wet nor wasted : weigh it daily, and you shall find it 
neither more nor Jess heavy until the 17 ih of Jane, at which day it be- 
ginneth to grow more ponderous, and augmentetb with the augmentation 
of the river : whereby they have an infallible knowledge of the state of 
the deluge, proceeding without doubt from the humidity of the air, which 
having a recourse through all passable places, and mixing thciwith, 
iucreaseth the same as it increaseth in moisture. In the tenth and ele> 
ventli year of Cleopatra, it is by writers of those times for a certainty 
affirmed, that the Nilus increased not, which two years' defect prognosti- 
cated the fall of two great potentate Cleopatra and Anihonp, Many 
ages before CoUiniachus reports, that it did tne like fur nine years toge- 
ther, For the same cause, no question, but that 7 years' dearth proceed- 
ed in the time of Eharaoh. P. 76-77.* 

At p. 80. there is n short notice of the papyrus : “ Omit I 
must not the sedgie reeds that grow in the marishes of Egypt^ 
called formerly Papyri, of which they make paper, and whereof 
ours made of ri^s, assumetb that name. They divided it into 
thin flakes, whereiiito it naturally parteili ; then laying them to- 
gctlier on a table, and moistening them with the glutinous water 
of the river, they prest them together, and so dried them in the 
sun.' On the second of February, iGlO-ll, they began an 
overland journey tb Cairo, and passed tlirough a desert produc- 
ing llie weed termed Kali, which being burnt, and the ashes 
pounded, was mixed widi a stone brought from the Ticin in 
Pavia, and used in making Venice-glass. From thence they 
went to see the Pyramids, concerning which he makes a curious 


Note by Sandys. ^ A vulgar experiment generally affirmed, as b^ 
Alpinus in Med. ^fli^gypt 1. iv. c. 8. who long lived here upon the testi- 
tnony of Pauliis Marcitus the French consul, Baptista Elianus a Jesuit, 
and John Varot an Englishman." 

^ lie supposes Provideoce to be expressed by the figure of a crocodile, 
because that animal cofliriyes to avoid tlie inconveniences, while he en- 
joys the benefits, of the Nile. P. 78. 
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conjecture, viz. that they were " hewn out of the Trojan moun- 
tains far off in Arabia^ so called of captive Trojans brought by 
Menelaus unto Eg^pt^ and there afterward planted.” Sandys 
entered the great pyramid, and has givpo a particular description 
of its passages: he mentions likewise a report tiiat King Aniasis 
was buried under the Sphinx.* 

On the 4di of March the caravan quitted Cairo, and proceed- 
ed by Bilbesh in the land of Goshen, toward Mount Cassius, 
where he places the grave of Pompey; and on the 10th entered 
the main desert, being part of Arabia Petraea, so called from 
Petra, now Rathalalah, its principal town. His picture of the 
wandering Arabs is well drawn: in opposition, perhaps, to some 
fanciful writers who derived the Saracens from Sarah the wife 
of Abrahanij he traces their name to Sara, a desert, and Salcen, 
to inhabit. 

The journey through the Holy Land is circumstantially relat- 
ed, the writer’s passion for identifying acting with the effect of a 
microscope. He supposes Joppa, with St. Jerome, to have 
been the scene of the exposure of Andromeda, and mentions 
that the inhabitants preserved several altars, inscribed with the 
names of Cepheus and Phineus.^ Marcus Scaurus, during his 
aedileship, brought from thence some bones of an enormous 
size, which were asserted to be those of the monster. A view 
of Jerusalem is given, and the approach*' corresponds with the 
sketch of a celebrated visit exhibited in 1820. The following 
epitaphs record the burial of Godfrey of Biilloign and his brother 
Baldwin, in the temple of the sepulchre. 

Hie jacet inclytus Godefridus de Buglion, qui totam ibtani terrain ac- 
quisivit cultui Christiauo, cujus anima requiescat in paceni. Aiiieii. 

Rex Baldwinus, Judas alter Machabeus, 

Spes patrisi, vigor Ecclesia*, virtus utriu^uc : 

Quam forniidabant qui dona tributa ferebant, 

Csesar fet], £gypti Dan, ac homicida Damascus, 

Prob dolor ! in modico clauditur hoc tumulo. 

On Easter Mqnday they went to Emaus, of which visit he 
remarks, that the guides ** endeavoured to bring all remarkable 


* There appear to be some reasons for supposing that the tomb disco- 
vered by G. Bdzoni contained the relics of Aniasis, and not of Psanmiib, 
as was at first imagined. 

^ Probably forgeries, like the inscription of da/e obolum Bclharw,** 
Jalely discovered in an obscure street at Home. ' 
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places vrithin the compass of their processions^” a fault we have 
found ill himself. A reference to the Scripture-geographies will 
be more serviceable to 6ur readers than extracts from this part 
of the tour. — One of bis allegories deserves notice: speaking of 
B^rblis near Tripoli, the seat of Cinyras, he observes that Adonis 
is a type of the sun, as the Boar is of winter, whereby his 
heat is extinguished, and desolate Venus (the Earth) doth mourn 
for his absence.” After cruising on that coast for some days, 
they set sail for England on the 1st of May. 

His return is so far interesting, as a few classical illustrations 
may be gleaned from his notes. The metamorphosis of the 
Cyprians into oxen appears to originate in certain tumors that 
grew on their foreheads. At Crete he saw a passage which the 
inhabitants showed for the Labyrinth, but it bore every mark of 
an excavated quarry : the celebrated maze did not exist in the 
time of Pliny. The dogs of Scylla he reduces to some little 
sharp rocks, frequented by fishes of prey ; but the danger had 
ceased, the current no longer setting upon that treacherous alto 
relkvo*s Chary bdis is an eddy formed by several streams. 
is odd,” he says, that the proverbial verse, 

Incidit in Scyllam qtii vuU vitare Cbarybdim, 
should have obtainclti, since they are 12 miles distant from each 
other.” 

The scenery of Italy is now so familiar to most persons, that 
to follow our traveller through that part of his journey would be 
tiresoine.* The narrative concludes with his return to Venice, 
Those w'ho wish for information in such parts of the East as he 
did not visit, w'ill find Herbert's book instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Saiidys printed his travels in lOlo, without the engravings 
which adorn subsequent editions: an abridgement was drawn up 
by Purchas for his Pi7grimcs, without prejudicing the original, 
as Justin's epitome of Trogus is said to have done. The merit 
of his work, and the novelty of bis plan (for few tourists were so 
well-read or so eiilhiisiastic in classical subjects), procured him 
esteem, and occasioned a demand for his book, of which seven 
impressions appeared in sixty years, a greater demand than even 
Shakspeare obtained, while the pages of contemporary authors 



' The story of Gr<9!|hani and the rich Antonio is told at p. 194. Being 
addressed on the subject of magic in Calabria, be answered, ** that in 
England we were at defiance with the’^levil, and that he would do nothing 
for us." 
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were filled with testimonies to its excellence. He published 
afterwards several volumes of poetry, particularly a translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (which the tame and inelegant versions 
of Garth and Sewell have not superseded), with a profusion of 
notes, enriched by the learning accumulated in his travels. He 
died in 1643 at Boxley Abbey in Kent, where his burial is thus 
entered in the parish-r^ister : Georgius Sandys, Poetarum 
Anglonim sui soeculi facile princeps, sepultus fuit Martii 7* stilo 
Anglic, an. dom. 1643.”* Such memorials, however, were 
common in that age. The Travels well deserve to be reprinted 
(with corrections and additions from later observation), for tliey 
form a body of research alike adapted to the commentator and 
historian. 


A LIST OF 

Some of the earliest Editions of the Classic Authors, 
from 1466 to 1500. « 


Aulus Gellius 

Rom. 

i4fig 

Ausonii Epigrammata 

Veu. 

1472 

Aristoteles de Moribus Lat. 

Lovaine 1475 

Aristotelis Opera qusedam Logica. 

Lat. Fol. Paris 

1478 

Aristoteles et Theophrastus, 6 Vol. 

Veil. 

1490>8 

Aristotelis Organum 



Aristophanes 

Ven. 

1498 

Caesaris Commentarii 

Ven. 

1471 

Ciceronis Oiiicia 

.Mentz 

1465 

Ciceronis Officia 

Mentz 

1466 

Ciceronis Officia 

Fol. Roih. 

1471 

Ciceronis Officia : de Senectute : de Amicitia, 


&C. 

Fol. Milan 

1474 

Ciceronis Officia, Paradoxa et de Amicitia, 



Fol. Paris 

1477 

Ciceronis Officia: de Senectute et de Amicitia 



Fol. Paris 

1498 

Ciceronis Officia: de Senectute et de Ami- 


citia 

Fol. Paris 

1499 

Ciceronis Epistols ad Familiares 

Fol., Ven. 

1469 

Ciceronis Epistolsfe ad Familiares 

• Rom. 

1467 

CicerjNiia Eputols ad Familiares 

Fol. Paris 

1477 


' Wood, Ath. Ox. Vol. ii. art. 45. 
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Ciccroiiis Epistola^ ad Hrutum 

Fol. 

Veil. 

1470 

Ciceroiiis Orationes 

4to. 

Paris 

1492 

Ciceronis Rhetoricorum Libri 

Fol. 

Paris 

1488 

Ciceroiiis Rhetoricorum Libri 

Fol. 

Paris 

1477 

Ciceronis Officia, Laelius^ Cato, 

Somnium 



Scipionis^ et Paradoxa 

FoL 

Paris 

1472 

Cicero de Finibus et Tusculanae 

Fol. 

Paris 

1477 

Hcsiodi Opera Grsce 

Fol. 

Ven. 

1495 

Komeri Opera Graece 

Fol. 

Florence 

1488 

Horatii Opera 

. Fol. 

Milan 

1476 

Horatii Opera 

Fol. 

Strasbergh 1489 

Horatii Sat^rae cum Comment. 

4to. 

Paris 

1499 

Horatii Odx cum ^rgumentis 

4to. 

Paris 

1498 

Isocrates 

Fol. 

Milan 

1493 

Juvenalis Satyrae 

Fol. 

Rom. 

1474 

Juvenalis Satyra* 

Fol. 

Pignerol 

1479 

Juvenalis 

4to. 

Paris 

1498 

Lactautii Institutiones 


Naples 

1465 

Livii Histona 

Fol. 

Tarvisii 

1485 

Titi Livii Decades 

Fol. 

Parma 

1480 

Titi Livii Pat. Historiainin ab U, C. 



Libri XXXV. • 

Fol. 

Paris 

1481 

Lucani Pharsalia 

Fol. 

Rom. 

1469 

Lucani Pharsalia 

Fol. 

Ven. 

1477 

l^ucii Annaei de tota Historia Till Livii 



Epitome in iv Lib. 

4to. 

Paris 

1472 

Martiaiis Epigrammata cum 

Commen- 



tariis Dorn. Calderini 

Fol. 

Ven. 

1474-5 

Oppianusde Natura et Venatione Piscinum 



Lib. V. Gr. iit Lat. 

4to. 

Coila. 

1471 

Ovidii Metainorphoseos 

Fol. 

Ven. 

1474 

Ovidii Opera 

Fol# 

Boulogne 

1480 

Ovidii Metamorphoseos 

4to. 

Paris 

1496 

Ovidius de Remedio Amoris 

4to. 

Paris 

1495 

Plaiiti ComoedisB 

Fol. 

Ven. 

1472 

Plinii Historia Naturalis 



1489 

Pliiiii Historia Naturalis . 


Ven. 

1469 

Plinii Historia Mundi. Lib. xxxvii. Fol. 

Parma 

1476 

Plinii Opera 


Ven. 

1472 

Plinii Epistolae 

Fol. 

Naples 

1476 

Pomponii Melie Cosmographia 

4to. 

Ven. 

1478 

Propertii Elegiaruitf Opus 

4to. 

Paris 

1499 

Senecte Epistolae 


Paris 

1475 

Senecse Opera 


Treves 

1478 
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Senecae Tragcedia* cum Comment. Fol. 

Parma 

1498 

Senecee Opera Philusophica 



1478 

Sallustii Belluni Cataliiiarium 

4to. 

Paris 

1479 

Sallustii Opera 

• Fol. 

Paris 

1497 

Sallustii Opera 

Fol. 

Turin 

1491> 

Sallustius 

4to. 

Paris 

1472 

Suetonii Opera 

Fol. 

Milan 

1475 

Suetonius 

Fol. 

Horn. 

1470 

Terentii Comcediae 

Fol. 

Paris 

1492 

Terentius 


Milan 

1470 

Tercntius 


Rom. 

J472 

Terentius 

Fol. 

Paris 

1499 

Terentius sine coinmento 

4to. 

Paris 

1490 

Valerius Maximus 

Fol. 

Mentz 

1471 

Valerii Maximi Dictorum, Factoruniquc 



Memorabilium Lib. ix. 

Fol. 

Paris 

1475 

Virgilii Opera 

Fol. 

Rom. 

1473-4 

Virgilii Opera cum Commentariis Servii 




Fol. 

Ratisbonn. 

1471 

Virgilii. Opera cum Coininentariis Servii 

Ven. 

1475 

Virgilii Opera 

Fol. min. 

Paris 

1478 

Virgilii Opera 

4to. 

Paris 

1489 

Virgilii Bucolica 


Paris 

1495 

Virgilii Georgica 

8vo. 

Paris 

1495 

Ammiani Marcellini Opera 

Fol. 

Roin. 

1474 

Macrobii Aurelii Theodosii Saturnalioriim 



Liiber 


Brixen 

1433 

Marcilii Ficini Platonica Phiiosophia de 

. 


Immortalitate Animarum 


Flor. 

1482 

Claiisalae Epistolae Cigeronis 

Fol. 

Sienna 

1489 

Guido Juvenalis Cenomanus in Terentium 




4to- 

JLyons 

1492 

Franc. Maturantiiis Perusiiius 

«n M. T. 




Ciceronis Philippzcas Fol. Vicenzu 1488 

Ilubertini in Epistol. Ciceronis Comment. 

Fol. Vicenza 1479 
riavii Vegetii de j^rte Militari Fol. Boulogne 149(5 

Franc. Aretini Oratoris Philaridis Episto- 

laruin e Graeco in Latinum transl. Oxon. 1485 
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A LIST OF 

* 

The earliest Editions^of the Bible, in various 
Languages^ from 1450 to 1497 . 


Biblia Sacha Latina Vulgala, Editio primsB 

^ MM.aan.n.ia mikAtc .•aivnnf.arllaiio 


• 


vetustatis, acneis caracteribus 

f 




absque loci et anni nota, sed 




Typis Moguntiiiis Johannis 




Fu.st evLilgata C Vol. Ful. 

[1450] 

■ 

— 

Vulg. 2 Vol. Fol. 

Mogunt. 

1462 

-- 

. - ... 

Lat. Vulff. 2 Vol. Fol. 

Embricse 

1465 




Lut. Vulg. per Job. Bemlcr 




Fol. 


1466 

— . . a 

a, 

German (Marsh). 

Leipsic 

1467 



a 

Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

Reutlingae 

11469 



... . . 

Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

llomsa 

1471 




Italian. 

Venice 

1471 

_ 


Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

Moguntias 1472 



_ 

Lat. Vulg. 2 Vol. Fol. 

Nuremb. 

1475 


—.-a— 

Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

Veuetiis 

1475 

— 

— 

Dutch. 

Cologne 

1475 



— 

Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

Veneliis 

147(i 



— 

Lat. Vulg. 

Venetiis 

1476 


... 

Lat. Vulg. 2 Vol. Fol. 

Parisiis 

1476 



■ - - 

Lat. Vulg. Fol. 

Napolis 

1476 

- 



l^at. Vulg. Fol. 

Basilar 

1477 

- 

— 

Dutch. 

Delft 

1477 

... 

a 

Lat. Vulg. 

Venetiis 

1478 



— 

Lat. Vulg. 

Nuremb. 

1478 



— 

Lat. Vulg. 

Veneliis 

1479 

- 

- 

Lat. Vulg. 

Venetiis 

1480 



— 

Lat. Vulg. 

Nuremb. 

1480 

— — — 

— 

Lat, Vulg. 4 Vol. 

Venetiis 

1481 



— 

Lat. V idg. 

Strasburg 1482 

— 

— 

Lat. Vulg. 

Nuremb. 

1482 

- ■ --- 

1 

I^t. Vulg. 

Venetiis 

1483 

_ -- 



German. % Vol. Fol. 

Nuremb. 

1463 





£^t. Vulg. 


1484 

- - - - 

,1 - - 

Lat. Vulg. 

Brixs 

1486 

— 

— 

French. 

Paris . 

1487 
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Biblia Sacra Iltbraiea. 

— Bohemian, 

— Hehraica, 

Lat. Vu1g« 
Lat. Vulg. 


Sonciniim I48H 
Plague 1488 
1494 

Basilae 1493 
Parisiis 1497 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

No. xxxiv. 


EPIGRAMMATA, EPITAPHIA, VARIORUM. 
No. VI. 

Monkish Epitaph, 

Hic est Durandus^ positus sub marmore duro; • 

An sit salvandus^ ego nescio^ nec ego euro. 

On Pope Benedict XIL in whom originated the proverb, 
" bibere Papaliter^’’ ** to drink like a Pope,** 

Iste fuit Nero, lai’cis mors, vipera clero, 

Devius a vero, cuppa repleta mero. 


Jn Anonpmum, 

In nive.nocte vagans, nuceo cado stipite nixus : 

Sic mihi nix, nox, nux, oex fuit ante diem. 

In Pontifices Romanos, 

Flumen apud Superos nullum est : quid pontibus ergo 
Est opus, aut ipso denique Pontibce? 

Ast apud infernos, ubi tot sunt fluiRina, sedes 
Ilia habeat pontes, Pontificesque suos. 

" De iemeto quodam viro, qui Satanam sibi sacris invigilanti 

coegit^ • 

^^um tulit ardentem Phlegethontius histrio ceram. 

Turn certe, aut nunquam, Lucifer iste fuit. 
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In Filam» 

Ut Neptuniis in uiidis, sic in orbe vivitur: 
Quisquis hie natare nescit, protinus submergitiir. 


On the late Dr, Foley's pronouncing the second syllable of 
•* profttgus’* long. 

** Italiam profugus Lavioaque littora veiiit:'* 

Errat Virgiliusj forte profugus erat. 


jld famvlum. 

Nil prorsus feci,*’ quando te verbero, clamas; 
Te ferio idcirco, quod facis ipse nihil. 


De Flora sua. 

Flora sui capta est, ego Flors Captus amore ; 
Dicite nunc, nostrum quis magis ergo dolet.' 


De insigfii quodam Navarcha immature perempto. 
Conditur hac urna Borealis gloria ponti, 
Ciinbrorum plausus deliciasque breves : 

Invida quern Lacbesis raptum florentibus annis, 
Duni numerat palmas, credidit esse senem. 


Ad Lucullum. 

Jam tribus expecto numerandum mensibus aurum, 
Sa^pc licet mandes id jubeasque dari. 

Non tamen idcirco Qusestori crimen habendum; 
Namque voluntatem scitque facitque tuam. 


In incredulum* • 

Cum sine chirographo dicas, incredule, credi 
Posse nihil, credip hoc sine chirographo f 


In Sabellum. 

Non culpas hominem, Sabelle, quenquam: 
Verum hoc, et Ubi sola vera laus est. 


/ There is an English epigram to the same purpose. 
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Sed rursum baud aliiim, Sabelle, quenquam 
Laudas, te nisi solum et unice uniitn. 

In queiti omnes simul omnium cj^od usqiiam est 
Landes absque modo usque et usque transfers. 
Ut non quenquam igitur, Sabelle, culpes, 

Dum te unum modo prodigo ore laudes, 

An culpas alios niagis^ Sabelle, 

An vero potius, Sabeile, laudas ? 


Ad Chrysidem^ xvi. Kal. Mart. 

SI Xpva-ts, ^siiAoov fisv aniStsv, wffods sJag 
iravTctivei voTspotg oiJ^fLaa-iv 

vvf/.^ut S* avBo^epoitrtv h aX^ecrt xwr/AXov^rdci 

<rxi^Twvrai, A.euxxi; avftfiiyeeg Xapi^iv' 
opvthg 8* a«a SIvEpa yh,g ag^ovrou uotlrig, 

yijfloVuvo*, flyog y^p xixvreu ori^fpoV 

fiyog ftcv XeXurfti, xpecS/i} te rot aisv ureyxTog* 
ev 8s reolg asi (rri^etn pisvsi. 

aX?Jt a-uy ov fl-sjS&ptsv wai KudspslatCf • 

(ou yap fiapfiapixoig regwem ouvcptaer*,) 
$sX£ivoou 8i8A;^^ irsidoD;, Xuri^p 6dvyaooVf 
voKTH^g avdponrou Trp^pofMg ayXafyig* 
ao) piev va^^evix^ vatr e^erat {j^ari raSe, 

(Toi 8* at vagtmxijg ^iieog voSeoov, 


De seipso. 

Si fatis dolor ipse meis par esse, dolori 
Si lacryma?, lacrymis si pote sint nunieri ; 

Et dolor, ct lacryma*, et numcri mihi solum opus, una 
Cura 'dolere mihi, flere sit, et canere. 

At fatis neque par nostris dolor esse, dolori, 

Nec lacryms, lacrymis nec pote sunt lutineri ; 

Ergo quid doleam, aut lacrymem, canlemve, fatigans 
Coi'da dolore^ oculos fletu, animuni nuineris ? 

Sed tamen hoc doleo, et lacryrao, cantoque, fatigans 
Corda dolore, oculos fletu, aniqnum numeris ; 

Quod fatis neque par nostris dolor esse, dolori 
JSec lacrymse, lacrymis nec: pote sint iiumeri. 


Ad Amicum, 
Vicinus meus es, maniique, Delli, 
De nostris pote tangier*leiiestris : 
Quis non invideat mihi, putetqiie 
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Iloris omnibus esse me beatum. 

Tali cui liceat frui propiiiquo ? 

Tam longe es mihi, quam mens tuusque 
JJinc Cornelius est milii tibique, 

Qiii nunc lentus agit procul remota 
Crudorum in regione Sarmatarum. 

]S on convivere, nee videre saltern. 

Non audire licet; nec urbe tota 

Quisquam est tarn prope, tarn proculque nobis. 

Migrandum mihi lon^ius vel a te, 

Migraiidum tibi longius vel a me. 

V^icinus tibi sit vel itiquilinus, 

Dclli, qiii te adeo videre non viilt. 


In Jormicam, 

Sole sub ardenti cogo mihi provida victum. 
Quo gelido brumae tempore lieta friiar. 
JJisce ineo exeniplo juvenis tolerare labores, 
Nc desint canis certa alinienta tuis. 


In Diomedem, 

Kedde IJclenam, prgedo infamis. Venus improba mcechum 
Quae dederat, nostro vuliiere laesa fugit. 

Cedite vos alii mortalia corpora. Nam suiit 
Materics dextrse Numina sola niese. 


Ad Phyllida. 

Coiijtigis ad tumulum veniens, nec, Phylli, corollas 
Fers, iiec odorifera grandine tingis humum. 

Sed taiitum effiindis lacrymas, et respicis urnam, 
Qua mors delicias condidit atra tuas. 

Protinus erumpunt flores tellure : vigorem 
Uuris liabent lacrymae, solis habent oculi. 

Modus Imperafivus. 

Quare rex aliis, sibi qui non imperat ipsi ? 

I’rimis personis Imperativus eget, 

Quomodo discendum, quomodo vivendum. 
Disc^^ velut seri victurus Ncstoris annos. 

Vive, vclitt tibi sit ultima qu'«qiic dies. 
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Windsor, 

Excelsis Vinsora sedena in collibus, astris 
Vicinuni Regem, licet^ uaque facit. 

Subter at arva beans Thamesist. leniasimua amiiis. 
Sic siiiiilem domino se probat esse suo. 


In Marcum JurisconsuUum, 

Rrraty qui Marcum credit dare verba client! ; 
Marcus verba scdet vendere, nulla dare. 


In Danaen, 

Formosam Danaen munibat ahenea turns ; 

Et satis id vaniis credidit esse pater. 
Indoluit, teiierae miseratus fata puell«, 
Jupiter, et, subito factus amator, ait: 
Ergo arcere potes natani divisque virisque P 
At si non arces imbribus, imber ero. 


E COWPERO. 

(The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a shower, ^c.) 
Languentem vidi, pluviaque recente gcavatam 
Dulce caput, Maris quam tulit Anna rosam. 

Plena calix uimbo ; crines niaduere tenelli : 

Dixisses spins Here relicta sus. 

Corripio incautus, nimio duroque impete jactans 
Decutio roreni, frango : recussa cadit. 

Atque ita (clamabani) molles manus aspera mentei^ 
Concutit, baud fractos se referire putans. 

Si bene tractasscui, rubuisses tu rosa pauluon ; 

Si bene tergatur lacryma, risus erit. 


EPIGRAMMA, 

Cttm 'Satis Martini Scribleri, 

PoRCULUS ostendit doctisnmus^ unus in urbe — 

Quomodo f Quid ? — Rostro Gtammata nempe iria,^ 
Os ientare tamen renuit doctissiinus idem. 

Curf— Fors, quo tentet non liabet oka miser. 


■ Anglicc : The most learned 
* Elemeota prima, sc. A. B. C. 
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Non pods ouE quidem : pods est ostendere kostro. 

Cur? — Quia Porcbllos nil nisi rostra juvant. 

' OsTENDO dixi^ non ostentare/' — Quid ergo? 

Ostendis partes, Po rc u le, pom tuas. H. 


CASPARl JACOBI CHRISTIANI REUVENS 

DISPUTATIO 

l)£ SIMULACRIS QU1BU8DAM TYMPaI^ORUM PARTHBNO- 
N1S AI) TAYLOREM COMBIUM MUSEI BR1TANNIC1 AK- 
TIQIJITATIBUS PRJEFECTUM. 


Oo GIT ANTI niilii et grato animo revolventi, quot quantisque 
bcneiiciis tu me quadriennio et biennio abhinc, cum Londini 
per complures menses agerem, adfeceris turn aliis, turn iis max* 
ime^ quibus niihi facillimus aditus ad vestros andquitatis the- 
sauros pateret; et reputand^ quam arete conjuncta tua sint 
munera cum argumento, qiiod niihi tractaiidum sumsi ; nuliius 
viri docti dignius nomen esse visum est, cui paucas meas de 
staiuis utriusque tynipani Parthemnis lucubradones inscribe- 
reni, vir ortiadssime*et amicissime, quam tuum. 

Cum princeps archaeologorum Visconti us, (ita, credo, 
etiam tuo judicio exstinctum virum celeberrimum adpellare fas 
est) de Partheiionis tarn tyropanis quam Zophoris talem protn- 
lisset sentendam, cujus, quamquam singularia qusedam loca in 
judicium revocari posse viderentur, universus tamen contextus 
pierisque idoneis judicibus placeret; tii, vir probad in archso- 
fogia nominis, in ea tamdiu sentenda aicquiescendum esse duxisd, 
donee ipsa res aliquid probabiUus sedate menti obtulisset ; et 
iiimirum in unico adhuc simulacro quod V iscontius Herculem 
vocaverat, pro Hercule, Thesei nomen proposuisd. Quo magis 
ego jiivcnis, quique archeologie vix tirocinium posuissem, a 
conjecturis abstiiiendum mihi sum ratus, neque ^uidquam im- 
mutandum, nisi et diligens rerum examen, ef studionim archeo- 
logicorum ipse decursus aliquid sponte sua monuisset. Quod 


' Vide Admonitionem in Nuntio Hebdomadario (The Mercury) Nor- 
vici IV. Non. Jul. promulgatam, cujus fioem claudunt hsec tria verba^ 

* OSTENDO ; non ostcnto.’ Ostentare pro *gIoriari/ ^se veoditare,’ ^pras 
se ferre/ anne liatiuvm? Non credam. Adjectum Aiisset Prononieo, 
lit apud Cic. pro Cocl. **lu aliis rebus se ostentent et £pist. Fam. lib. i. 

* Quid me ostentcro/ &c. « 
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cum nunc evenerit, idque facein quodaniniodo praeferentibua 
viris doctis nonnullis, tani Britannis, quam Gerinanis, iiarrantis 
primumvicesexplebo^quibusitilocis aViscoNTio sit disscnsum 
(quorum qiisedam ad Britannorum notitiani forte non perve- 
nerint) ; deindc vero ad proponenduni* duas tresve ineas coiijec- 
turas transibo. 

ViscoNTius^discrepansa Sponii, Wheleri, Pocockii, 
aliorumque non matura sententia, et Stuartii adfecta tantum, 
non confecta ejus sententiae emendatioiie, Partheiionis faciem 
anticam OrientaUm esse ceusuerat : adeoque Minerva or turn 
in tympano hujus faciei exhibitum fuisse docuerat. Receperunt 
banc novationem Quatkemerivs, Gallus, HiRTiusquc, 
GermanuSi quorum uterque et se jam pridein sic censuisse con- 
tendit : turn Welc k er us, et ipse Gernianus, et \V i lk i n s iij s, 
Britannus. Sed contra censuerunt Leakius et Webekus, 
cnjus Britannia Germanique scripts, multis,> ut videtur, doc- 
trinas gradibus inter se distantia, eodem fere tempore prodienint. 
Cum itaque aliorum in archaeologise et artium historia claroriim 
virorum jiidicia nulla in meam adhuc notitiam pervenerint, 
Bottigeri, Hammeri Germanorum, Mientaui Oani, 
CicoGNARJE, Cancelltf.rii, Fejs, Nirbii, Catjanei, 
omnino Itali nullius ; alii vero quorum sententiae ipsiim nomeu 
magnum auctoritatis poiidus additurum erat, Zoega, Ac:in- 
cuRTivs, Millings jam debitum imtutse solverint; de illis 
tantum, quos ante nominavi, viris doctis referre mihi continget : 
de quorum opinionibus, quid mihi statuendum esse videatur, 
paucis explicabo. 

Monumentum cum primum occurrit ejus generis, ciiju.s jam 
dudum viris doctis multa exempla nota sunt, etiaiiisi sit aiiti- 
quissimum, vas pictum fortasse, aut nummus Graccus, in certo 
quodam notoque cyclo notionum semper versamur, unde pe- 
tenda sit explicatio ita ut etiamsi, quid sit, non statim .idpareat, 
tamen, quid non sit, facile rogati docere possimus. A liter eve- 
nit in simulacris Parthenonis ; quae etsi generis sunt noti, tamffii 
ejus suntaetatis etscbolse, ex qua, ante Comitis Elgin ii expe- 
ditiouem, quidquam ad nos perveuisse nemo certo udseruerit.* 
Hinc haesitatio et tfmor explicaturis : valeantue ea symbola, ea 


* Sxdplendus tamen Mayerus, qui in nutis anonymis ad Botticeri 
versionem Germanicatn Memorandi Uamiltoniamt (Lipsia, apud Brock- 
tiaa 1817* 8. p. 63.) hue adlegRvii coiossum inontis Caballini Iliuiiiu, 
Niobea, Minervas multas, Amazonem, aliaque. Mihi ilia nimis iiirerta 
videbantur, quae tantuni cx Partlieuonis simuljihroruin comparatioiie 
iUustrari poterunt. 
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signa^ unde explicari solet aliud monunientum, sive marmoreuin, 
sive pictuni ; fuerintne ea symbola jam mvo Phidiaco, et 
i^tlienis, in usu ; idemne denique tunc significaverint, quod 
postea, aut in Magna Gv%cia? Accedit, quod etiani in sin- 
cerid monunientis Grsecorum aiitiquioribus, et paullo item 
recentioribusy plurinne occurrant persotiae allegorica*, quae ex 
solo adscripto nomine nobis innotueruut : verbi caiissa, in vasi- 
bus piciis: Kwfiost Keafufiha;^ in anaglyphe pugnae ad Arbela^ 
Evpaami, in Apotheosi Homeri (quaehodie vestraBritan- 

norutn est), OUoufitinj, Xpopog, ’oiu(r(rBiet, MuSog, caetera ; 

et similiter prorsus, quae nobis explicuit Padsanias, in Cera- 
mici porticu ^infioxpctTiei et jdiipi,og,^ et alibi 'Ext^etpteiA Jam 
quomocio (sic ego me ipse iiuerrogare soleo) nos vel de una 
harum personarurn, quid significet, aut significaverit, intellec- 
turi eraiiius, nisi adscripts fuisset interpretatio r Quid si in 
Piiidiacis Partlieiiouis statiiis ejusniodi naturae diviuae lateant ? 
Quae uiiquam ad has explicatidas €;orijectura idoiiea proponetur, 
cum abiiiiit a plerisque horum simulacrorum quxvis symbola, 
cunique cerium sit, in aliis monunientis, ne symbula quidem ad 
CNplicationem suiiicere F Quae quidem htesitatio, hie, si uspiam, 
caute prbeedendum esse docet : qiiseque me quidem ita perculit, 
ut nihil statuere duxerim, nisi quod fere ad oculuin demoiistra- 
retur : nihil contendere, nisi quod e pluribus simul caussis pro- 
bahile tieret ; ea vero tandem, quze iniuori probabilitatis gradu 
constarent, fere non nisi per diviiiatiunem, et levissime, indi- 
canda esse, crediderini. 

Ut igiiur verbo et rem illustrem, et laboris compendium 
faciam ; sicut medium tympani Orientalis simulacrum Miner- 
vam esse, et fragiiieiitum Musei Britaniiici (conclavis xv. n. 7o.p 
hue pertiiiere, a nemine anibigitur, adeoque pro certo statui 
potest ; sic leviiisculuin, et periculosuiii milii videtur, propter 
solain Mysteriorum cogiiationem, Visconti an UM Herculem 
tympani Occidentalis vocare Bacchum, eo quod Cereri proxi- 
mils jacerct: aut Bacchi rursus, Proserpinaque et Cereris 
nomen dare Viscontiano Paitsmoni cum Leuenthea, tertioque 
simulacro innoniiiiato in Orieutaii tympano ;*quae mens est viri 


' Millin Vases, T. I. P). 19^ et MillincfCN Votes de Coghi/i, PI. 6, 7; 
Dubois Maisonmevve, Jntrod. d T etude det votes autigues (Paris, 1817, 
fol.) PJ. 99. 

* Ste. Croix Historientd*A!eeandre h Crond^ p.777 i Millin GaUri^ 
Mytholofiiguc, PI. xc. n. S64. 

^ Pa us. 1 . 3. § 2. Idem, v. c. 10. extr et furta&se c. 20. princ. 

’ Seciiuduiii Catalogi 16""* editioiiein anui 1819, aut 18*" auni 
189J. * 

VOL. XXVIII. CV. JL NO. LV. -M 
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eruditisaimii mihique amici Walckeri, Zoeoas digiiissimi dis* 
cipiiH et operum posthumorum editoris. H irti us, quod Vis- 
coNTii IHssum, Tritoneni duvium nuncupavit, ad trunci solam 
positionem adtendit, Viscontii alteram rationem, qua: proba- 
bilitatis caussam addebat, — coniparationeiii nempe tenipli Jovia 
Olynipisc, in cujus utroque anguio pariter jacebuiit, non pei-e* 
grini, veruni patrii proximique Elidis Huvii, — oniisil. Ha?c 
igitur omnia commenta ut refutare longum est, iieque, ai te 
quidem, vir sagacissime, propoaitioni supericri adseiitientem 
habuerim, necessarium ; id taiitum inibi faciundum esse decrevi, 
ut uiia in tabula omnes opiniones, quse milii innotuissent, simul 
ob oculos ponerem,’ et iis oitiissis, qiia^ unico ct leviori argu- 
mento niterentur^ eas solas, qu» gravioribiis, neiupe ordinis 
tj^mpanorum inversione, aut coiiipaiatioiie, sivc alioruin monu- 
mentoriim, sive scriptorum, essent fultu', in diligeiitius examen 
Tocareni. 

Eoruin qui a ViscoNTto tnaxime remUiiit, Wilkinsius 
froiiteni templi esse ad Orienteni, et in tjus frontis timpano, 
Minerva ortuni exhiberi concessit ; 

Leak 1 us itidem frontcin OrieiUeni versus positnni conce- 
dens, ortuni Minerva! in ultero tjmpano, Occidentali, qua'sivit ; 

Webbrus vero, utranique Viscontii doctrinatn iiiipugiians, 
tain fronteiii, quam Minervse ortuin, ab Occidente quaesivit. 

Nos de tjmpanorum positione et argunieiito prinium, aique 
adeo primum de Leakio, deindede Webrro, videamus. 

Quae maxime caiissa viruiii nobilissimum, eiindemque d<»r* 
tissinium, Leakium, impiilerit, ut a Viscontii opinione, 
cujus ipse multas partes comprobat, dissentiret,* diflicile est 
dicere. Nam quae disputat adversus explicalionem simulacri 
Minerva cum Neptuno^ quam Minervam cum Jove esse vult, 
adnioduin sunt iniiroia, Oleae quidem collocandd; spatiuin in 
timpano £rat idotieiiin: eo magis, quod veteres, optima aetatc, 
ejusmodi rem iuanimatam, in qua ars vix se exercere posset, 
accessoriam semper putaverint, adeoque quam minima; semper 
niolis fecerint. Sic, in vasibus pictis, a;diiicia per singulareni 
columnam, aut januam, significantur ; in aiiaglyphis choragicis, 
vix ultra tectum tenipli Delphici adparet : cum in serioribua 
nionumentis, tabula iliaca, et anaglyplie Circes, ^ etiam stabula, 


> Id qua tabula opiniones qualcscuinque meas non oniittendas duxi: 
sic tameu, ut qiiibiis minus tribuerem, eas untinis includerein. 

^ In Topography (f Athent^ (Lond. 1821. 8.) * 

3 Editaa Venutio RomalJ&Q. 4**; et aMiLLiN Galcr, Mythol, Tub. 
dxxiv. n. 636. ( 
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tota quanta, sint sculpta. Rmnis igitur oleae integrae vice fungi 
potuit, sicut fungitur in pictiira vasia Clarkiani, quo et 
Wilkin SI us provocat,^ et ego ssepius provocabo. Qu<e 
Lrakius de Dei Deasque statu, et de nieiiibrorum motu dis- 
putat, ea sunt opinioiiis : et in alteram quoqiie partem totidein 
dicere, facile sit. At Minervatn siinulacro illo virili, quod 
ViscoNTius Neptunum vocavit, altitudine longe inferiorem 
fuissc, quod Leakius infert, tumab aliis dissert issi me negatur/ 
turn, si dubitaremus, impediret crista, qua; verosiniiliter tarn ab 
Athenieiisibus galeae Falladis addita, quam ab iEginetis in tyni- 
pano Jovis Panbeileiiii,^ si non majorem, certe parem Neptuno 
Minerva staturam efficeie debuit. 

Gt base sola est TiF.AKii adversiis ViscoNTiANAM explica- 
tionem objectio. Pergamus ad ipsiiis novam interpretationem, 
cni nos duo praecipiie argiiiiicnta oppoiiemus. 

Fa us A NM AS, jiidice viro spectalissimo, cum dicebat: Ig Be 
Tov vseov, ov IlaigSevmu 1$ Toiiroy ecriouiriv x. r. X. 

— 0^10*5? Ss, X. T. A. — Onentalemi\\i\dem facieni te m pi i nr/^/caiit 
esse inudlexit: verura sic locutus est, ut lectorem suum per 
parleni iposticam in templum iiitrodiicere, et anticam partem 
vocurc videatur. Estne vero ea, vir amicissime Combi, 
cniMieta veteribus locutio aut cogitandi forma? Ego censeo 
proib'tis alienain a veterum tarn naturuli perspiciiitate, quam 
(li'coie: l<riou(r<v e\s rev vetov milii sempor erit : iiitraiitibus per 
juHtam portum, non per quamvis lemerc, qute visui primum se 
obtulorit” nisi sit expressum: et contrarium si Leakius ex- 
empbs uliis probabile reddiderit, turn demum vacillabit hxcco 
iiieu opinio. Quam quidein inaximopere adjiivat etiain de- 
scriptio Umpli Oiyir.piaci, quam alio consilio ipse Leakius 
ad iiunc Fausania: locum comparavit.^ Diserte eniiii iliic 

distiuguit Fausanias;* ra h toTj aeTolg efjb7rpoa’$iv rd Be 

oma-Ssv ; et pra'terca, de Zophoro partis aiiticae et postica?, sic 
loquitur: uTTsg rov vaou twv — unsq Bs to5 Sxi<r$o^opou rm 
$upwv. Ad quam locutionein si verba de Fartlienonc exiguiitur, 
noiinc valde tit probabile, Fausamam etiani in Farliieuonis 
descriptioue distiiiguere voluisse vaov ab 3irardoBop.tt), sed con- 
junxisse utramque loqueiidi bgiirain, tie tarn brevis periodus 
niiiiis aiixie dtfiriita videretdr : utque lisec verba adeo idem valere, 


* Bun row’s Ef^in MarhUi^T, i. p. 342 1 cf. p. 240. • 

^ Scilicet intfT /l^ginetica. a Cockereliio, et aliis inventa. 

’ El eadcin fere de s%>ce tfirurSc ubjectio Wereri contra Leaeium Kufut- 
B/citi, 1893. N. 3. 

♦ r. 424 . ’ V. to. §. 2 . 
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ac 81 dixisset: ig tov vaov itrioutnv — eg rov onirfo^o/Aov fo’iou^iv— * 
aut simpliciter, tiJ,wpo<rSev — mo-dcv — ? 

Praterea Lbakian^ sententis si adsentiamur, seqiietur ut 
Minervae lis priori et potiori loco exhibita fuerit, quani ipsius 
ortus : quod fere idem est^ ac si dicas earn, antequam nata esset^ 
banc contestationem habuiase. Hoccine vero aJ veterum inge- 
iiium^ quod pulcri decorique sensu tarn alle imbutum censenuis, 
constabit? Neque enim nutic de Pausanije narratione^ sed de 
dispositione architectorum, de Phidia: jiidicio, quin imo de 
Periclis ipsius consiliis agitiir. Inimo vero melius! Et vero 
novinius, rectius teinporuni ordinem alibi esse servatum. In 
templo Thesci Zophorus cellse anticus Giganiomachiam^ posti- 
cus Centauromachiam exhibebat, ipso Lbakio iiiterprete.* 
Tcmpli Jovis Olympic frons Felopis et CEmmai anrigationem, 
tympanum vero posterius rursus Centauromachiam habebat.*’ 
In templo Mitiervue Aleae apud Tegeatas, in antico tympano 
erat ventUio apri Calydonn, in postico AchUlh et Telephi pug-- 
naJ Et Diodorus Siculus quando narrat, in templo Jovis 
Olyiiipici Agrigentiiio ad Orientem exliibitani fuissc Giganto- 
machiamf ac Occidentem Trqja valde credibile est^ eiim 

facieni Orientaleni aiuicam esse tacite signibcare; quainvis 
enim htijus templi receiitissirni investigatoies introitiim ad Occi- 
deutein ponaiit| multum de hacce opinione diibitare fas est, 
quippe Occidentale hue latus suluni prorsiis adliuc intactuin et 
inexploratum in ruderibiis jacet : et omnino vix qiiidquain de 
toto templo supercst, prater fundamental 

Haec, credo, ad refutandam Leaxii universam doctrinani de 
inversione argumeotoriim tympani utriusque satis valent. Di- 
cendutn ctiam de singular! loco. 

Secundariis utriusque tympani personis ea fere nomina tribuit 
vir spectatissimus, ut tarn liti de Atticse possessioiie, qiiani ortui 
Dee, ese personae interesse posse videantur. Quse quidem per- 
sonae, quatenus etiam in Visconti a no systemate nullum ad rei 


* p. S4%. Ingeniose quidem C. O. Mullerus in Minerva 

Poliadii ea^is (Ootting, 1820. apud Hifwer. 4to.) p. 6. not. 4. pr»;liuni 
Atheniensium cum Atlaniiiiis inde etiecit. Verum obstari illud niihi 
videtur, quod Plato, in Timao et Critia, Atlantinus finxerit in regno up- 
time temperate constitutes, artibusque florentissimos, inprimis metallo- 
rura usu: cum in Tbesei Zuphoro aciem videamus agrestem, saxa tantum 
juculantem. 

> Pausan. cap. 1. 3 Pavsan. viii. 45. e^tr. 

^ DiotroR. Sic. xiii. r. 8R. De hoc templo vid. Klenze Tempel des Olym- 
piteken JupUert mu Agrigent, (Stuttg, und Tubingen, Coltu. lesi. 4to.) 
p. «9. 
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summum tnomeiitum adferunt, eodem nunc silentio premi pos- 
suntf quo et aliorum disseiitientiuni opiniones: quatcnus vero 
apud yiscoNTiUM dramatis necessarise personae fuerant, eate- 
iius mihi sunt adtingendae. « Orientalis tympani ternas conjunctas 
Deas Parcas adseveravit magiius ille vir, iudubitatas natalium 
praesides. Easdem tiunc F'estam cum Proserpina et Cerere 
facit Lbakius. Ternarius quidem nunierus vebementer pro 
aliqua recepta Dearuin conjunctione pugnare videtur^ adeoque 
sive pro Musis antiquioribus» sive pro Horis, seu pro Gratiis, 
aut pro Parcis. Gratiae et Horae, utpote Jovis filiae, in ipsius 
throno, Olympia:, eratit iictae;* sed in neutrius tympani argu- 
mentum ullae adeu apte cadere videbantur, quam nomen Par* 
cnrum, ad Minervae ortum valde coiigruum. Quod vero in 
Occideiitali timpano, secundum ViscoNT]UM,juxta Jlianervom 
currus Victoria^ juxta simulacrum virile Amphitrite cum del- 
phine collocata esset, egrcgiam vim habebat ad probandum, op- 
positas Minervee^ et fortasse coeligenis omuino, vires marinas, 
adeoqiio M iuervae contesiationem cum rege aequoris, hie signifi- 
cari. Itaque cum premi se videret Leakics, primum eo refu- 
git, ut deiphinem, a pictore Nointelii, male hue intrusum 
suspicaretur. Hoc sane est criticorum illud; delenda est 
liaec vox, contra omnium codicum auctoritatem quando ad 
ipsorum interpretationem non congruit. Sed rursus* admisso 
delphiiie, ^mp/fZ^nVen Viscontian am, Thalassam vocavit, et 
signum quod est inter ipsam et Visconti AN UM Neptunum^ 
Tellurem : comparato loco hymni pseudo-Homerici in Miner- 
vam. Vcriim eniinvero iiimium ancep.s est, omnes poeticse nar- 
rationis iiguras plasticis protinus artibus adplicare. At gravius 
idem peccare videtur, quando currum, qui juxta Minervam est 
positus, Victorim tribuens, Erechtheum agnoscit in virili simu- 
lacro, quod ultra currum conspicitur : addeiis eum a Minerva 
artem currus regendi doctum esse, et comparere hoc loco tan- 
quain Dese Uaps^gov, Haec, credo, esset symbolica imago qua- 
lein reccntioris mcnsartificis,OTTONi5 Vaenit, aut Ruben sii, 
conceptura erat, sed a veterum ingenio plane aliena. Erech- 
TiiEUs, si hoc loco currus usum a Minerva ^doceri fingeretur, 
curru veheretur ipse, baud minus quam Triptolemm Cereris 
curru, in vase Poni atow^kiano si mpaPservis Deas esset, 
una cum ilia veheretur, ut idem Triptolemus in gemma Regis 


• Paus. V. 3. » P. 425. 

3 MiLLxir GaltMsfthol, Tab. lii. et alibi sirpe edito. 
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Galliae.* Quod auteai non taiitum Ervchtheum in ipsia bi^is 
not! collocavit, sed tartiam persfiiiam, bigia iiisideiUciii, addidit 
vetus artifex, id omnino Leakii niaiitem ab Erei'htheo aver (ere 
debucrat. Victoria in bigia, quaruin rcgeridariim arteiii Ertch- 
fAaus juxta stans a Minerva doceturi iiiniis conipusituni et per- 
plexum est argunientum^ quam lit a iiativa veteriiiii siuiplicitate 
possit exspectari. 

Sic Leak 11} s quidein, ciijus cseterum recoiiditam doGiriuaia 
auspicere soleo, pra^cepta prava opitiione do P a u s a N i a vx , oru- 
tionis filo, interpretationeii) simulacroriini^ qua; leuipluni exor- 
tiabant^ ad suain mentem^ vi iliata^ detorqiiet, cum, ciudita et 
bene oontexta ratiocinatione, Partlienonis froiileiu Orieiiti oppo- 
aitam esse docuisset. 

Atque utiiiam Weberus Viscontii, Lr.AKiique, et pra*- 
tcrea Wilkinsii de directione templi argumentiti, se cunviiici 
passus esset ! 

Wbberhs igitur^ primum excmpla teniplorum Orientcin 
versus sitoruin^ qu» Viscontius adlegat, ad rem adposita csse 
negat : dcinde propriis quibusdam coiicluhioiiibus coutratiani 
doctrinam coiiiiririare, ac landeui Lkakii arguiiicnta, htrius ad 
ipsius notitiam perducta, evertcre nititur. 

Et propria quidem huic docto vjro sunt argumeiita, quatuor 
capsas^ sive armaria in parietibus^ tabulis viarinureis clausa, (|ua; 
Sponius et Whblekus in eo fere loco Purthenonis viderunl, 
ubi Ecclesise quondam Cbristiame ciioius fucrat^ furlasse anti- 
quae fuisse thesaurorum receptacula, et propierea ab hat parte, 
Orientalis est, Opisibodoiniim cxslitisse. Quasi non et 
Grvci sehores ad Christiana sacia coiivtrsi, qiii lolam trnipli 
faciem Orientalem addito muro semi-circulari mutu\eruiil, suo- 
que usui niagis idoneain reddiderunt^ qui fontein baplisinaleni, 
ab iisdem Sponio et Wheleru’ iiotatiiin, eiabuiaverunt, 
etiam simplicissimft operae armaria, unica lamina marmoiea 
clausa, ad reponenda sacra vasa, aliaque instrumenta, conliccre 
potuissent. Et hodierni quidem Gneci, et pauperiores, et a 
Turcarum exactioiiibus sibi nietuentes, vasa sacra plerutnquc, 
post usum, dumuKi suam, aut in Monasterii turrim, si Moiiachi 


* Millik GaU MtfthoL Tab. xivlii. n. 220. 

* In DiarioArtium (Kumlhlatt,) quod Stutfgnrrtfitr ct TMnga editor 

forma 4». Virf. anni 1821. n. 54, 55, 56; et anni 1822. n. 3, et 30. ' 

’ T. 11 . p. 114. (ed. Amstel. 1670, 12uio.); Whllkii,T. ir. i». 424. (cd, 

GaU. Amit, xm. Umo.) ' ' ' 
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fuerint^ asportare solent:* verum credibiie est, et crediderunt 
illi pereg;niiatores, e laiitiori et tutiori aetate haec armaria, sacris 
Christianis necessaria, fuisse. Neque igitur plus caussse est, cur 
antiquioribus, qtiani cur recentioribus teinporibiis haec adscriba- 
mus. Haud minus vero ambigua est altera Wbbbri argunien- 
tatio, cum ex loco Vitruvii ejusmodi (iv. 8. §. 4. ed. 
Sc UN £10.) Columnis a^ectis^ dextra ac sinistra, ad humeros 
pronai, uti est Athenis in asty, nescio quid de Parthenone efii- 
cere tentat: cum is locus obscurissimus, ut sunt complura 
ViTRUViANA, a nemine quidem plane intellectus, et incertae 
lectionis, cum dubitetur num scriptum fuerit in arce an vero in 
asttf, multo tamen probabiliiis ad Minervse Poliadis templum 
(quod video etiam a Genbllio* arcbitecto Berolinensi, et 
WiLKiNsio^ factum esse) quam ad nostrum Parthenoiiein 
referatur. 

[ Hnclenut.^ 


. DE ARCADIO ANTIOCHENO 

ADMONITA QUiEDAM. 

[Vide Ciauical Jburnat, XXIX, 165.; XXX, 810.; liV, 208. j 


T*u E passage of Arcadius, quoted by Salmasius Exerc. Plin. 
84., occurs in p. 188. of my edition and runs thus; o» 

T 0 i$ av^olg ra Tgr,itarx eupaftevoi, hrippxrrtiv aurd xoti uxavotyeir 
oiroTB /SovXoivTo, xepa<ri rio’iv ^ v^opxtotg, (al. v^oXxfoi;) 

eTrers^^etiravTO, dm xou xaroo, (al. dm rt xai xarctf,) xai cv$ov re 
xai effiu orpe^ovrsff. — Txvra owrcoo’i, xaxeivoi^ wxvsp xi^ara rd otj- 
fiLfia hroir/O’uTo TtS x’veujxfltri, ev ta ixarigcp frfifJLVivafLsvos* rouro 

S 17 TO Sv (SfTVip auAw eoixof, owep moy xa) ej^ca <rrpe^»v w^pdrreiv 
Tt xa) viravolytiv to irvsOfta eSiSa^ev, 

Quae contra hanc regulam monet A read. 125. Td ei$ sg 
/xovocruXXa/Sflt i^vverai, av, 7;, p(v, \tg 6 Xecov, ipaius videtur esse, 
non Herodiani, siquidem fidem faabemus Scholio Veneto ad 11. 


■ Leo Allatxus de templis Grsecorum recentioribus. Epist. t. o. 
xxii. p. 34. Qui libellus a nentine, quod sciam, in tota hac quasstiqne 
consultus, legi ineretur, inprimis ab iis qui Graeciam ipsi invisere cupiunt. 

* In Epistolis Vttriyianis ( Briefe vber den Vitrw.) Fasr. i. p.87. Vide 
et reliquos interpretes a ScnNsiDsao ad Vitruviuii adlegatos. 

’ In Athenietailms, sive Topography Athens, p. 97. not. *. 
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*i. 486/' Car. Guil. Goettling. de jicrenfus Lef^c, quam Ortpci 
in pronunciandis Nominativis T'^ocum monosyHabarum tertitR 
DecUnationis secuti sunt^ Boniise, 1821. p. 6. 


Is the Nightingale the Herald of Day^ as well as the 
Messenger of Spring ? 


No. II. — [Continued from No. LIIl.p. 9^.] 

The testimony of Philostratiis as to the fact, p. 665 =18. Bniss., 
Keel ou9r«, ^eve, twv aijEovaiv ^Koutrae, oTov rw evocrrix/^ou'riv, 

IxfiSay BeiXi] Tf ijxfi icett is/xepa eipxfi'^oUf may be placed beyond all 
doubt, as well as the integrity of the words, which contain the 
fact. 

The following quotation from the Spanish poet, Gongora, 
was furnished by the prompt recollection of the accomplished 
Mr. John Bowriiig, when I in conversation mentioned this sub- 
ject to him 

Huhenores 
Cantando entre las Jiores 
Qua tocan al alva^ 

** Singing midst flowers the nightingales welcome the dawn/' 
Compare with it the annexed passage from the Student of Sala-- 
manca in Hracebridge^Hall, i. 290. — “ The delicate airs, that 
played about ‘the tower, were perfumed by the fragrance of 
myrtle and orange-blossoms, and the ear was charmed with the 
fond warbling of the nightingale, which in these happy regions 
sings the whole day long.” And in the Sketch-Book the Royal 
Poet speaks of the nightingale as singing at the dawn of day. 
'' It sings late in thd evening, and particularly during the time 
that the ben is hatching. — In Persia it sings in great perfection, 
and is mentioned by a traveller in that country as ‘ the sweet 
harbinger of the light.'” Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
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OBSERVATIONS SUR MBXPI. 


Mixph proposition de temps et de lieu, a exercO bien des Gram- 
mairieiis, soit grecs, soit francois, et suscitO parmi eux des que- 
relies qui n’ont pas toujours ete pacifiques. 

En France, les conservateurs d’une langue de venue univer- 
selle, se rappelant les querelles litteraires de Furetiere et M6- 
nage, et ces dObats universitaires,* et les requOtes au parlement 
qui en furcnt la suite, redoutant les Oquivoques que pourroit 
occasioniicr la preposition jmque, se sont appliquOs d, la 
definir.* 

La definition de I’Academie Otoit de nature a faire cesser les 
incertitudes. Aus.si les grammairiens ne se sont-ils plus que- 
rellOs sur 1e sens de la prOposition Mais la cupidite ne 

voulut pas se soumettre aux lOgislateurs de notre langue : des 
scandales troublOreiit la sociOte ; des procOs Oclaterent : alors 
les premiers magistrals de la capitate s’assemblOrent, revOtus de 
leurs simarres, ornes de leurs infules, et en plein tribunal pro- 
nonccrent cet arrOt : 

Dafis unc vente/* ont-ils dit, ce qui est indiquO comme 
limite se trouve exclus de la vente, a uioins que le contraire ne 
rOsulte de stipulations squall agmatiques.’* 

J)*aprOs ce prononcO, plus de procOs, plus de scandales, au 
civil. Mais en littcrature grecque, en philologie, comme il n’y 
a pas d’aiitres jnges que la raison, I’analogie, lexamen du con- 
texte, les meprises, sans scandale toutefois, allOrent leur train : 
les philologues induisirent en erreur une grande partie du monde 
savant. 

EchantiUon d'erreurs nombreuses commises dans Vinter- 
pretation de /xE;^pf. 

M. Larcher, M. Malte-Brun (tom. i. de son excellent Precis 
de geographic), et moi, nous avons prOtendu’ que Tlnde ne faisoit 
point partie du monde d’HOrodote, mais dOsorniais il convient 
k Ic traduire, (tixP olxerroei ^ par VAsie est 

hahitce jusques et y compris V Inde. ^ 

Faute de reflOchir assez sur le sens de proposition de 

temps et de lieu qui a sens, tantOt inclusif et tani5t exclusif, le 
savant M. Cora^i^ 6te et ddnne, tour>d-tour, une province au roi 


* Voy. Metiagiana,T. iv. p. 270 sq. ^ 

* Voy. le Diet, de TAcad. Fran^.; et celui de Ferrand. 

* Cette cTreiir se trsuve rej^ietee par moi, dans iiia Gttfgr. d Hhod, 

^ Strab. trad. franv.*liv. ii. lorn. iv. p. 10. T* part. > ec ibid. liv. xii. 
tom. iv. a* pari. p. 00. # 
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Pol^mon. Mais la contradiction sera ais6ment corrig^e en re- 
fl^chissant que 1e rij; Kok^t^of de Strabon’ signifiejiis^ve 
et y compris Iti Coichide, et now jusqu* iL la Colchide, 

Le menie M. Coray* pense que lea rois du Sosphore tie pos^ 
sidoient (de la grande Chersonnese) qu*une petite partie, celle qui 
avoisine V embouchure du Palus-Mtotide et la vUle de Panti^ 
capeejusqu*a Theodosia ©eoSoo-iaO; mais je crois, 1® qu'il 

est question ici de la Panticap4e, province, et non de la viJle 
de Panticap^e ; (2^ que signifie jusque et y 

compris Theodosie: et qu’ainsi il faut rendre au roi du Bosphore, 
Theodosie (et rndrne, je crois, avec son tcrritoire). 
comme on le voit, a occasionn^ bien des ui6prises graniinaticales, 
liistoriques et geographiques. 

A Paris, le 24 Aout. G. 


LITERARY INTELUGENCP:. 


Tt cannot be sufficiently regretted, that in the present advanced 
cultivation of Oriental Literature, a remedy is not found for the 
scarcity and dearness of copies of the Sh4hnameh, by printing 
the work itself. One volume was printed many years back at 
Calcutta, but in such an infamous type, that it is almost as ille- 
gible as any MS. of the worst hand; and since that time, it is 
understood that the undertaking has been abandoned. Would 
it not be advisable for the series of volumes to be continued F 
and might not this be safely done by a prospectus, and sub- 
scriptions ? Either Sir W. Ouseley or Gulchln would be as fully 
competent to the undertaking as Dr. Lumsden. Ac the same 
time, should tills ever take place, it is to be hoped that the 

mU sLmJ ail will be published either with it, 

or separately, like the lexicon Aristophanicuni, that accompa- 
nies Aristophanes. Wishing, that this paper may incite some 
one to the task, 1 request its insertion in your Journal, and 
remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 






' Textc ttrcc, 12, p. 833. B. trad, frao^., tom. iV. p. 60, 2*" part. 
* Strab. Uv. 7, p. 478 , \ ; trad, franc, tom. iii. p. 64. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus^ No. XXIV. Price I/. 5s. per 
No. 2/. ISs. Gd, large paper. No. XXV. will be published 
ill November, and the wfiole work speedily completed. 

The Deiphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LV. and LVI., 
containing Boethius and Atisoiiius. Price I/. Is. per No. 
Large paper, double. 

Select British Divines, No. XXX. (continued in Monthly 
Nos.) neatly printed in duod., and hot-pressed. Price ^s. (id. 
Containing part of Bishop Hall's Conte mplations. 

An Introductiuii to the Critical Study and Knowledge of tlie 
Holy Scriptures. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Fourth 
Edition, corrected, illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Mss. in four thick volumes, 8vo. 3/. Ss. 
With an additional fac-siniile. 

The Morning and Evening Sacrifice ; or Prayers for Private 
Persons and Families ; beautifully printed in Post 8vo. 10s. 6c/. 
and Demy 12mo. 55. (id, bds. 

Trahslations from Claudian. By the Hon. and Rev. Henry 
Howard. Post 8vo. lOs. (yd, 

M. Angela Mai,* the Prefect of the Library of the Vatican, 
has just published a second edition of the fragments of The 
Works of Pronto,” which he found in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, but wliicli have been considerably increased by the 
recent discoveries among the treasures of the Vatican. The 
literary world will no doubt hear w'lth pleasure, that among these 
additions ate a hundred letters from Pronto, Marcus Aurelius, 
&,c. 'i'his edition is dedicated to the late Pope. 

Mr. Barbier has published the second volume of his new edi- 
tion of his valuable Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
works, written, translated, or published, in French and Latin. 
This work is not merely a dry catalogue, interesting only to the 
lovers of books, but is full of curious and instructive dissertations 
and facts. A catalogue of the books printed on vellum, in the 
King’s library, five vols. 8vo., merits to be recommended for the 
excellent method of the A'ork, the exactness of the details, and 
the extensive bibliographical knowledge of the author, who signs 
himself M. V. P. ^ 

A Poetariim Qraxorum Sylloge, edited by the learned M. 
Boissoiiade, is a valuable publication, of which three volumes 
aic published : it is very well printed, in 3'j!ino. it will form 25 
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volumes, comprising Homer, Hesiod, JEscbylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Cailimachus, the Anthology, 
&c. 

The Lexicon Herodoteum by J. Sbhweigh'auser, in 9, large 
Tolunies 8vo. This new work, on which Schweighanser has 
spent six years, is so arranged as to be used, not only with the 
Greek edition of Herodotus, which he published in 1816, but 
with all other Greek editions of that historian that have hitherto 
appeared. 

The miscellaneous Latin Essays of the late celebrated Pro- 
fessor Wyttenbach, have been published (for the first time col- 
lectively) in two large octavo volumes. A Life of the Professor 
(in Latin), by G. L. Mahne, has just appeared. We believe 
that the above Opuscuia, though now advertised, were published 
a year and a half or two years ago. 

•^The East India Military Calendar ; containing the services of 
general and field officers of the Indian army. Under the sanc- 
tion of, and dedicated by express permission to, the honorable 
the Court of Directors of the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany. J3y the editor of the Royal Military Calendar. 

Journal des Savans for June, 

1. Cbefs-d*(Euvre des Tb^^tres Strangers; rer^iewed by M. Ray- 
nouard : 

2. M. Letronne,Recherches pour servir d THistoire de TEgypto, 
&c. M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

3. Messrs. Levee el Lenionnier, Th^ktrc complet des Latins ; 
M. Daunou. 

4. M. Am6d6e Jaubert, Eleniens de la Grammaire Turki; M. 
Abel-Remusat. 

Journal des Savans for July, 

1. Moiiete Cufiche deir I. R. Museo di Milano; reviewed by 
M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

2. M. Leschenault, Voyage aux Indes; M. Tessicr. 

3. M. Julien, L’Eiilivement d’ll41cne parColuthes; M. Le- 
tronne. 

4. Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais ; M. Daunou. 

5. Chefs-d’oeuvre des Tb6&tres etrangm ; M. Reynouard. 

6. Boissonade, Aristseneti Epistolx; M. Letrcniie. 

7- M. Thomas, Pell. Platt. Catalogue of the Etbiopic Biblical 
Mss. in the Royal Library of Paris; M. Silvestre de Sacy. 
Journal des Savans for Augtfst, 
l^r.Kasays relative to the Habits, 8cc. of the tlindoos; reviewed 
"by M. Abel Remusat. ’ 
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S. G. W. Fre^rtag, Caabi ben Sohaifi 8cc.; M. Siivestre de 
Sacy. 

3. Chefs-d’oeuvre des Theatres Strangers ; M. Reynouard. 

4. M. Halma, French tramslation of the Phenomena of Bratus, 
&r.; M. Letroniie. 

5. M. de Courcelles, l/Art de verifier les Dates; M. Daunoti. 

6. M. Quatrem^re de Quincy, Essai sur la nature, le but, et les 
moyens d’iniitatioii dans les Beaux-Arts; M . Raoul- Rochette. 
Dissertazione sopra TAutore della prima traduzione Latina 

delle Lettere Greche di Falaride, e di altre traduzioni, delle 
quali si attribuisce la gloria al famoso legists Aretiiio Francesco 
Accolti ; letta nell’ Academia Romana di Archeologia, dal Ca- 
nonico Ang. Battagliiii, &c. Roma, 1821. 8vo. 

Demostlienis Oratio in Midiam, cum Annotatione critica et 
exegetica; curavit Ph. Buttmann. Berol. 1823. 8vo. 

Platoiiis Dialog! iv; Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque, cum 
annotatione critica ct cxcgetica. Editio Quarta. Curavit Ph. 
Buttmann. Berol. 1822* 8vo. 

Soplyoclis Philoctetes. Cum suis selectisque aliorum notis 
edidit Ph. Buttmann. Berol. 1822. 8vo. 

Griecliisclie Granijmar von Ph. Buttmann. Berlin 1822. 8vo. 
D. Rulinkenii Opuscula, &c. Editio altera, cum aliis parti- 
bus, cum Epistolis auctior (curante J. Th. Bergman). Leidae, 
8vo. 1823. 

Essai sur la Nature, le But, et les Moyens dc Tlmitation 
dans les Beaux-Arts; par M. Qnatrenicre de Quincy. Paris, 
1823. 8vo. 

Q. Huratius Flaccus ; recensuit et emendavit F. G. Pottier. 
Paris, 1823. 8vo. 

Vita Dan. Wyttenbachii literarum humaniorum niiperrime 
in Academia Lugdunobatava Professoris, auctore Gul. Leon 
Mahne, Leida;. 1823, 8vo. 

Gnomici Poetae Graeci^ curante Jo. Fr. ‘Boissonade. Paris, 
32mo. 1823. 

Ro DEBTS on’s Cambridge Phrase Book; to assist students 
in Latin translations, themes, &c. An improved Ed., royal 
duod. Price 85. 6d. 

Gradus ad Parnassum ; a new edition without the verses and 
phrases; the transld^on of the words given, also their formation: 
many new words are added, with other improvements. Duod. 
Price 7s* 6d. Second ed. * 
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PKBPARIN6 FOR PRESS. 

Baron Otto M. Von Stackelberg has long been employed 
on a great work on the Temple of Apollo Epikurios, near 
Phigalia, in Arcadia, under the ruins of which, he and several 
artists and connoisseurs found, in the year 1812, the celebrated 
bas-reliefs which are now in the British Museum, The remarks 
and measurements made by himself on the spot, are here 
arranged, and the plates, executed under his own direction from 
his very accurate drawings, by able artists, partly in (he line 
manner, and partly as finished etchings, in 81 plates in folio, 
one froniispiece, and three vignettes, engraved by C. Kiechart, 
T. Gmelin, D. Marchetti, &c., we have views of the country 
and of the ruins of the temple, both before and after the rubbish 
was cleared away ; the ground plan and restoration of the tem- 
ple; the connexion and completion of the whole interior frieze ; 
finished plates of the several bas-reliefs, three-quarters the size 
of the originals ; lastly, fragments of the Metopes and of the 
statue of Apollo. The text gives a description of the country 
and of its inhabitants ; an account of the excavation and its suc- 
cess; of the condition of tlie temple, with refiections on its 
architecture ; on the arrangement of the pieces of the frieze; on 
the meaning and connexion of the subjects represented, with 
general observations on the sculpture ; and, lastly, remarks «)ii 
the Metopes and the statue, lii the Appendix there is an ac- 
count of the Lycan Mountains, Messene, the Punhelleiiioii in 
£gina, and the Mainots. The work will appear both in Ger- 
man and in French, and be printed without delay. I'he author 
has himself undertaken to publish it, and a sufficient number of 
subscribers have already set down their names. The title will 
be, ** The Temple of Apollo at Bassia,** &c. 

M. Von Stackelberg is also preparing aiiotlier work for pub- 
lication, which will be perfecUy similar in form and execution 
to tlie preceding, and will furnish an extremely important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Art and Antiquity. The authoi has 
here put together all bis researches respecting the C^reek sepul- 
chres, an investigation hidierto but little touched on, and 
which affords much novelty and information. The subjects 
lepreseiited in the plates are drawn, partly from inoiiuiiients, 
discovered and dug up by the author and his fellow travellers, 
and partly from other works existing in Greece. 'I 'he whole is 
engraved by the same artists as the preceding, in 7(i plates, im- 
perial folio, and six vignettes, some of which, where the nature 
of the subject required it, are colored. 



To Correspofidenii. IQl 

The Romaic Vade-Mecum, or Traveller’s Pocket Compa- 
nion ; being a translation of Madame Genlis’ Familiar Conver- 
sations into the modern Greek, English, and Italian. By 
Marianna, Caterina, and Teresa Macri, of Athens, assisted by 
natives of England and 'ruscany ; for the support of themselves 
and mother, the widow of Procopio Macri, English consul at 
Athens during twenty-six years, who fell a victim to the Malaria 
fever, while accompanying an English gentleman in his tour 
tlirough the Murea. Compelled, by the calamitous devastation 
and extreme personal danger every where around them, to quit 
Athens, and, w'ith it, their means of subsistence, and seek an 
aKvlmn in Corfu, they at length feel constrained to make this 
appeal to a generous public, trusting that they, at the same time, 
offer, to all interested in reseaiches in Greece, a valuable and 
long-desired auxiliary. An attempt will be made to substitute, for 
the usual unprofitable prefaces of similar w'orks, a compendious 
view' of the |froiiunciation, declensions, and conjugations, as in 
general use aiiiotig the modern Greeks. l*his,it is presumed, w'ith 
the dialogues, will furnish every thing necessary, not only for oral 
intercourse, but for reading and wilting, with as much accuracy, 
if nut vfitli the same facility, as the natives, and in a great mea- 
sure supersede the necessity of any other elementary book.— 
It will prove an almost equally useful auxiliary to the Greek 
studying English or Italian, and to the Italian studying Greek 
or English. — Subscriptions received by the Rev. George Wio- 
iiuck. Chaplain to the Forces, Corfu ; by Miss Winnock, Scars- 
dale iioiise, Kensington; and by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's 
Church-yard, London. — Price, to Subset ibers, 7s, each copy, 
square 12niu. neatly half-bound. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ElonensU has, we fear, assumed a false signature. 

We beg leave to remind S. T., that the CUutkal Jonttud is open to the 
admission of literary criticisniy but .not of personal invective. 

If Graculus will peruse the preface to Porson’s Hecuba, he will find 
that some of his lambics are incorrect. 

Notice of Dr. Jones's Greek Lexicon— Westminster Epilogiie ahd 
Prologue — Itinerary from Tripoli to Timbuctou — Arithmetic of the Roly 
Scriptures— Biblical CAticisni— Geographical Extract from Ben Haukef, 
&c. in our next. 
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LACKINGTON’S catalogue, Pabt III. 

This day was published, price 9 a. sewed, 

THE THIRD PART OB A, CATALOGUE of the 
most EXTENSIVE Stock of New and Second-hand 
Books on Sale in this country; coiitaiDjng the classes, Poetry 
and the Drama, Architecture, Painting, &c.; Music, Mathe- 
matics, Military and Naval Science, Mechanic Arts, Medicine, 
Surgery, &*c«; Chemistry, Natural History^ Geology and Mine- 
Conchology, Entomology, Ornithology, Agriculture, 
Gardening, &c.; and Books in the French, Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese Languages, now offered to the Public at very mo- 
derate prices, by 

HARDING, MAYOR, & LEPARD, 

(LaCK1N6TON*s) 

Finsbury Square, London. 

Parts I. and 11. may be had price 9s. each. 

Libraries and small collections of Books purchased or 
exchanged on very liberal terms. 

To Masters of Grammar Schools, Academies, and Private 
Teachers, 

This Day is published, 

A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES, GRAMMARS, 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, and other SCHOOL 
BOOKS, newly arranged; together with a SELECTION 
of the BEST WORKS, adapted to the improvement and re- 
creation of Young Persons, with the Prices affixed. 

*** A very liberal allowance to Masters of acndeinies and 
Teachers. Delivered gratis by Harding, Mavor, and Lepard, 
(Lackington’s) Finsbury Square. 

This Day is published, 8vo. price 10s. 6J. 

SELECT WORKS OF PORPHYRY; containing his four 
bobks on Abstinence from Animal Food ; bis treatise on the 
Homeric Caveo{ the Nymphs; and his auxiliaries to the per- 
ception of intelligible natures. Translated from the Greek by 
THOMAS TAYLOR (translator of Plato and Aristotle). 
Printed for Thomas Rodd, 9, Great Newport Street; where 
may be bad, most of Mr. Taylor’s Works. 

•N. B. An extensive collection of Books, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, in all Branches of Literature, constantly on sale ; Cata- 
loguns of which may be had. « 

c 
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iriN Ell ARY from TRIPOLI (in Barbary) to 
TIMBUCTOU. By the Sheikh L’Haoe Kassem. 

TRAXSLATF.1). AND ILLUSTRATED WITH MOTES, 

ItV JAMES GREY JACKSON. 


The follo^ving Itinerary was written at Rabat, in West Barbary, in 
18U7, and was iraiismiited by Mr. Delaporte, chancellor of the French 
coMsuhitc, lu the Frcncn minister for foreign affairs in 1810. It was 
dutau'd to the cloinccllur, by Sheikh L’Hagc Kassem, an aged man, who 
liad acted as guide to the caravans of merchants who traded from Tripoli 
to Tirnhuctou, and who, all his life, had traded to Tripoli and Gadames 
(whicii were his countries) to Tiinhuctou. Done at Rabat, June IStb, 
3807; signed, Delaporte, Chancelier. 

\st Journey . — From Tripoli to Zawieb. Zawieh is a village 
that rc.scmblcs Coraim in l-.o\ver Egypt. Therd are large gardens 
attached to the houses ; there is also a college. 

*Znd Journey . — From Zawieh they pass the night at a place 
calico Becr-ei-grhanam,^ a well so called. 

ord Journey . — From Beer-cl-grhanam they rest atWadletcI, 


Bccr’^l grhamm ; i. e. the sheep-well, or the well of 
sheep. • 

^ It is impossible to determine the meaning of this word Wadletel, at 
this Itinerary was not written, but delivered or spoken in Arabic: it is 
as likely I think to be the river of giim-trces, or Wad attolh. 1 will not 
however dispute that Icttl may signify tamarinds, although 1 never heard* 
the word used in the wost of Africa to signify that fruit, but invariably 
Timur-cl-hcnd, i. e. date^ of India; and this is the etymology of the 
European word tamarind. 
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m named from a river where are seen tamarind trees ; the word 
wadfetel signifying the River of Tatnarimh. 

4th Joumcif . — From Wadletel they travel and rest at Rogebau, 
the name of a tribe of Arabs who reside there. 

bth^ 6M, utid 7th Jonnnes . — From Rogebaii, proceeding on 
the journey during three days, they reach Dorgy^ and pass the 
night there. 

^ nth Journey , — From Dorgy they reach a well called Beer- 
temad' where they pass the night. 

Qth — Journey . — From Beer-teniad they travel five jour- 
nies in a desert without water, after which they reach the town 
of Ged&mes, or Gadanies; which is the ancient Cadmus. 
Gadames is a middling-sized town, built by the side of the 
ancient Cadmus, where are found the remains of interesting 
ruins. This town is tlie magazine for the coniincrce of the 
interior of Africa. They bring from thence senna, giain, gold- 
dust, gums, negroes and negresses bought at Cashna, Bornou, 
Timbuctou, and which arc distributed from hence into the regen- 
cies of Barbary, in the Levant, and in Europe, througli Mar- 
seilles and J^egliorn. Gadames, which formerly belonged to 
the regency of Tunis, is now dependent on Tiipoli, which has 
imposed heavy duties on the merchandise coming from the 
interior by the caravans, and which has *tiiso levied heavy im- 
posts on tlie inhabitants. The Bashaw, or chief of this regency, 
has latterly obliged the Gadaniesians to take to Tripoli all that 
commerce which they before carrieil on more advantageously 
with Tunis, for the purpose of Improving the revenue of the 
former government. From Gadames they take dales to I'azzan, 
the ancient Phazania, Gadames is surrounded with gardens of 
palm, date, and oilier trees, watered by one spring, tiie water of 
which is legally divided.' The government of tiie town is in the 
hands of the three most ancient sheikhs of the country who 
watch over the police, administer justice, and superinteM the 
distribution of the water. The women of the Gadamesians 
never w^^in the streets, they visit one another over the terraces 
of the Ih^ses, which have all the same elevation. Gadames 
Las sustained many sieges against the regency of Tunis, from 
ll\e yoke of which she delivered h3rself, to submit to the still 
harder qne of the regency of Tripoli. 

— \bth Journey , — From Gadames they proceed on 

“? ! 

Recr-tfimad, i. c. the warm well ; ihc term ictnad cIcMguatcs that 
degree uf warmth whic h milk has coming iVuiii the caiiicJ ^ur row). 
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their journey three days, after which they go and repose them- 
selves at the wells called Ten^yakken, 

\6th — ISlh Journey.— From Ten-yakken, which signifies, 
in the language of the country, the Wells of Yakkeu, they march 
on three days, after which they come to another well, called 
Beer-H-tahbeyed. * 

\{Hh — 22//r/ Journey . — From Beer-el-tabbeyed they travel 
on four journies, resting each night in the deserts, and the fourth 
day they reach a place, called Ei-mossegguem, 

^22ffd~-25lh Jonritey.— From El-mossegguem they perform 
four more journies, stopping in the intermediate way, in barren or 
uncultivated spots, after which they reach a well dug in a wood, 

and which is therefore called Beer^eUgr&bah* AjUSI 
267//. — 29/// Journey . — From Beer-el-grabah, during a pro- 
grc'ss of four days, they rest in desert places, after which, they 
reach and repose at a place called Hassi-Farsik, 

30th — S3rd Journey , — From Hassi-Farsik, after having per- 
formed four journies in the heart of the deserts, they come and 
sleep ut a place culled jim-ebsalak,* that is to say, the Foun- 
tain of Saints, on account of saints or religious muselmen who 
reside and have their tombs there. 

34th — Sffth Journey. — From Ain-el-salah (or more pro- 

})crly, Ain-essalah, the being a solar letter, a distinction 
w liich 1 should not think it necessary to notice, but for the infor- 


■ The French orthography of Beer, is Bir ; but Bir, according to the 
English orthography, signifies a country or district; wherefore it became 
neccbsary to adapt the orthography to theEnglish alphabet. Considerable 
errors have originated in transposing the Oriental languages into the Eu- 
ropean character, a remarkable example of which is evident in the word 
Nile, which is intelligible in the French, but not in the English lan- 
guage.* 

* As I have translated this itinerary ffrineipalfy for the ute of Britith 
trawllers in Africa, it is impossible to be too particular in the pronuncia- 
tion of Arabic or African words. For example, the French translation 
calls this word, Bir-el-gabah ; but the word gabah, pronounced by an Eu- 
ropean to an African, would be perfectly unintelligible, and the word 
lo*>es its identity by being so pronounced. 1 have repeatedly called the 
attciition of African travellers to this matter, and it if the importance of 
the matter only, that induces me thus again to impress it on their minds: 

viz., that the Arabic letter £ is not rendered by the European g or gb,» 
as Richardson and othe/s have rendered it, but rather by gr or grb. 

5 I translate this passage, the fountain of peace, not ef 

sai7ifs. The word Salali is not a noun plural. 
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matioD of travellers in Africa), after two statioiis« ihcy arrive af 
the town called Agahly^' the capital of a great country, called 
Tuat, or Tuwat, which contains an infinite number of towns or 
encampments, whose inhabitants Ifve on dates, milk, and the 
sugar cane. This town was built by a Muhamedan whose 
name was Bd N^meh. It is protected by the Emperor ol 
Marocco. There is plenty of water in this country. 

— 39th Journey . — From Agably they proceed during four 
days between mountains ; and on the fourth they reach a well, 
called Jieer-lfelian^ that is to say, the Inhabited Well, a country 
inhabited by Arabs, who dwell here under tents made of Icnthor. 
The chief of the Arabs of Weilan, whose iiaine is KfwUt raises 
a passage-impost or duty on all caravans which pass through 
bis country. Hie teiTitory of Weilan is rich in pasturages, 
wherein camels feed. 

40tA — 44tA Journey. From Beer- Weilan they arrive, aftci 
five days’ march, at the country of the Tuareks, a black race. 
The Tu^Lreks cover themselves to the eyes, with the same gar- 
ment or envelope, which covers a tunic or under dress of linen, 
which they dye black. Jf the men of the Tu^ireks cover their 
bodies to the eyes, the 1 tiiirek women, on the other hand, con- 
trary to tile oriental custom, go uncovered. 1'hey are said to 
be of a monstrous size, and as indolent as* they are large, out of 
proportion, or monstrous. The 'J'u&reks take tlicir wives by 
their weight* — the heavier a woman is, tlie handsomer she is. 
A Tu&rek of 10 quintals is a Venus. I'he ’^I'liareks mount 
the swift camel of the desert, who for their c.\peditian arc 


* £1 Kibla, i. e. 'the .south; £1 Kibly, i. c. southern. The 
country, so called, as relative to the empire of Marocco andTatileli, the 
same being its southern appendage, and the euiperur claims its .sove- 
reignty, as may be seen in his letter to our late revered sovereign, George 
III., in Jackson’s Account of Marocco, 2nd or Sd edition, p. :$20. The k 
is changed into a g hard by the French translator, the k and the g hard 
being synonymous; but he has (possibly to avoid the g being pronounced 
soft) spelt the word Agably, instead of Kibly, or Akibli 

* A corroboration of this happy ta.ste may be seen in Lyon's Travels in 
Africa. Speaking of theso weighty beauties, he .says, — “ A hoy who a< - 
companied us from I'ripoli came to me full of the prai'»esof Leila Fatima, 
the fat wife of Sheikh Barood, a white woman, ‘ who,* he .said, * was the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen, and so fat, she could scarcely 

r walk : her arm (fbarek uUaJi, God’s blessing on it) is as big as my body.* 
Continued he, * 1 must say 1 never beheld such a monstrous mass of 
human flesh ; one of her legs, of enormous size, was uncovered as high 
^ as the calf, and every one pressed it, admiring its solidity, and praising 
God for blessing them with such a sight.’ ” 
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(divided into several classes. Some perform^ in one day, ati 
ordinary caniels journey of five days ; these are called Kham- 
iiiassi, i. e. a camel of five journies. Others, performing 
six journies in one day, artff detiominated Saddassy. Others, 
performing ten days in one, are called Ashray.* There are 
some which perform three days in one, and they are therefore 
called 'rullati. In the empire of Marocco several Arab tribes 
ust‘ tliesc animals for travelling. The arms of the Tufireks arc 
sabres, lances wliolfy of iron, and shields, covered with the hide 
of an animal called emr-aiuda,* which resembles the ox. This 
people proceeded about four years since to J'ripoli, in the ter- 
ritory of which tlicy made an incursion in the neighbourhood of 
the fsluiid of (verhi, the ancient Meiiinx; but they returned, not 
wilhont an attempt on the part of the Tripolitans to pursue them, 
but they could not come up with them, by reason of the swift- 
ness of their c*»iiicl.s.^ 'J'he territory of the Tuareks abounds in 
springs and meadows. The Tiiareks are expert in the nianage- 
irieiit of the sabre. 

45f/i — Jourueif , — From the Tuarek country, after five 
<lays* jouyiiey, they reach the wells called lieer-mossaguem. 

doth — 54/// Journey. Five days more bring the travellers to 
another well, called J Jassy •Tua her. 

ddili — C)J>/ Jouruep. From Hassy-Tuaber, after seven days 
of tedious musch thioiigh a desert without water, they reach the 
\v(‘lls called llassy-^Nloussy, a country inhabited by Arabs 
named l^i-Brabisli,^ wlio carry on a trade in cattle with the 
Tuareks. 

VyZud — 10th Journej/. From Hassy-Moussy they reach, in 
eight days* inarch, the town of Mfibrouk. The situation of this 


' The class or drnotntiiatiaii of the swift camel, or heirie, that 

ever 1 licarcl of iliiriiig inv residence in iiorth-wcstern Africa, is the nine- 
day came], desigiiulcci by the Urm tasai/cCf and I very much doubt if a 
sw'ifter uiiiiiiul exists. A description of tiiese extraordinary animals is 
given in Jackson’s account or Marocco, p. 90. of the^nd and 3d editions 
of that work. 

I take this word to be cneer-hendy, i. e. the Indian ox; q. d. the 
biifi'alo. • 

^ The word dromadaires 1 render camel, because, according to Buffon, 
the dromedary has two bumps on his back, the camel has but one; the 
swift camel, or heirie, has but one, and therefore more correctly belong^ 
to the denomination of camel. 

* An emigiatioii of ll^is tribe of Arabs occupy, according to Jackson, 
tlie territory north of Timbuctou. — Vide his map of the tracks of caravans 
across the Sahara. 
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town is in the country inhabited by the Tu&reks. Cattle abound 
here, and the inhabitants carry on a trade in salt with Taudenni, 
a town dependent on the empire of Marocco. 

715/ — 7.>/A Journey. From Mabrouk they proceed, and 
after travelling five days, they reach Beer-Tagent, in a country 
surrounded by meadows, inhabited by Arabs, wdio carry on a 
trade with Timbuctou. 

7 ()M — 78 / A Journey. From Beer-Tagenl they march on for 
three days, which brings them to the town of ^lamouu. 

79/4 — 815/ Journey. From Mamoun, after other three 
days, they at length arrive at Timbuctou. 

Timbuctou is a large town, open, without walls, tliree times 
as large as Tripoli of Barbary, but badly built of brick, covered 
with plaster or lime. The houses here are low, and adjoin to 
one another. Some have one story : these are inhabited by the 
rich and independent, the principal inhabitants, and the mer- 
chants. 'I'he inhabitants of 'rimbiictoii are, for the most part, 
merchants, weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, and jewellers. TliisS 
town is situated in a plain, at a shoit distance from u liver, 
which the natives call Neel; the Neel washed the city, accord- 
ing to the natives, formerly, but it is now three-fourths of u 
league from the river. This river, which runs from the east to 
the uesf/ is navigable, and the natives' form a kind of rafts, 
composed of planks, attached to one another bycoids,on which 
they go to Guin 6 e,* which they call Djenny, to bring honey, 
rice, sugar, white linen, gunpowder, and negroes and lu^grcsses, 
which they bring and land at a little town called Kabra, situate 
on the banks of their Neel, and distant from I'imbuctuii, as 
Cairo is from Bonlac, which mcrchundise is transported to 
I'lmbuctou, and from thence is distributed in Asia and in bm- 
rope. The town or place, where they go to get this merchan- 
dise, is called Wangara, which is unquestionably the general 
depot. I'be inhabitants of Wangara live on a grain, the produce 
of a plant called ancv/ggr/r, which grows spontuncouslv during 
the rainy season. It is gathered before the autumn; its seed 


> This is iinquestiorrahly an mur — iniiuincrable evidences of itsci/ui iic 
being ea^tviard could be brought. Tuf \es»cls liiat go to Jinine, are 40 
days going against the stream, and seven iroiu .liiinie to I'linbiictuii. 

“Tlic river here sfioken of,thercture,catinoi he t lie Neel ; it may, however, 
be that nulictd by Sliabeeiiy, as having iioc«*mniunication wiili the>iile. 

* This IS evidently aiiothtr mistake: (^ufnee, or (hnnea. is ralkd 
•Oenowa, the g Itard; whereas, Jinnie is quite diSerent iu situation as 
well gs in prunitnriatinn. 
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serves as iiuiirislinient to meti^ and its straw to cattle. Tins grain, 
reduced to powder, and mixed with milk, is the general food of 
the inhabitants, with cheese, and the flesh of their flocks, which 
are nimieroiis. Is not thi:> grain what is called throughout the 
rest of Afiica, bUhnuh,^ of which the Arabs make a kind of 
pudding, which is their principal foodf 


VAIUETAS LKCTJONIS Cudkh Biblioth. Reg. 
llavu. No. 3-')49. in Hvo. collati cum cdilhmt Euri- 
piuis Forsouiana Lipaice ilerum repetita l»07 m 
IIkCUIIA, OREtsTE Cf PflCENI&^SlS, 

f\’i(l iSlisccll. riiiica. Vol. i< 1*. iii.l 

Ooni:x, do quo jam supra di\i nonnullu, innltis in locis lectu 
non facilis cst, pintnn ob scriptiiruc compendia, partim ob tem- 
porib injmiaiii. Meiidis non paucis inquinutur in ipsis voca- 
bulls, inuito tamcii pluiibus m acceiitus melriqiie ratione. In 
choiiciri df J)oriciim sa.*|)e non hubet, sirpius habot quidcin, sed 
ila, ut, 111 cxircmu jiraeseilnn sxllaba, supciscriptiiin sit ; qua 
dc re fait or me raro moimisse. Tateor qiioque, me iota sub- 
hcriptum, fpiotl codex iiiteitiiim pra^bet, saqiissiine omittit, fere 
semper pustiisse. Cilossa^ iiUciliiioarcs, qua; in Phueiiissis raro 
occuiTunt, oiiiiiino scripta^ sunt iiegligenlius atque atranienlo 
dilutiore, adeo ut pa^isiiii vi\ Icgi possiiit, non paucis in locis 
plane nequeant. Llariiiii tainen iionnullas appoMii, qua* potib- 
siinuiti usuin aliqucin critiriim habere videnntnr. * Crtcras xoio 
penjuirere, cum nuju-r A. Matthiic V. Cl. miiltas e cuiicibus 
edideiil, vi\ openr bnet, pieliuinf paiica eniin nova continent, 


^ 'I'tif iiihttah mc’iiitmcd, is Turkish or Indeiii corn 

or uCiii/.i'. ihil rwf/irr is siuiv q’u! vnllwuttd, aod tUx's iKiI or ; 

ihiMi I'oio, ih»* le.ui^'a'co ol ihi*. iiiriiMurv liuni il.t I-'ieoch |)iC’iiims :hc 
U'*! bishnfthf hiii sonu! Airican gram iiiiknu»vn lo Europeans. 

^ quosilain uloisas v\ tlcciiba; iujfio exempli caii»a projfunjini. V. U 

Soph dv i^uvaia. 1 1 vpdnov •^ap t) re aurou vAKis AetpSauia^ tha “lAtoi/, 

Tpola fivAfianrai l-'i vicp' an aK^. 121 $eoKurr6> 1 1‘. fleoifitiTTy.) :17 

rv/ifiov’ (TXVf^o roO rdtltov. 42 oSccpifTos' a^iAwrl/uiJTOS, adr^Lun 

5? ovTiinjifiiMros* ayarp^^as, ami^prCtraSyO ^ariv laAppanra rot? ic«\o7« Ka»fi irpucrfSv, 
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ut Or. TpiyXJipoyr, Tra^aSuptx, ct 8a?pe sunt ridiculip, lit iilj£ 
fiouhs(r$M, ogeiv et siniilia explicando sataguiit. Scholia margi- 
nalia csiguo sunt numcro^ et, pra.^tcr pauca ad Hecubaiii eac|ue 
fere evanida, solum ad initium Phoenrssarum pertinent. Horuni 
qusedam, qu;e non sine niolestia perlegi, a Matthia;o jam aliunde 
prolata reperi; uno tamcn loco ejus editio liinc suppleri potest: 
vol. V. p. 17. not. 1.2. S. pro ovSe %sirolr,v7M lege ouhfLiav <ppov~ 
rlSa TtTrolyivreu. 

1. E\ Hecuba. 

V. 4 UpiapLOU te] cod. JJptutLov te. 7 fipyiatw] $prfixlo’j. 8 

Xfgo’ovijo'/fltv] ysppovif^(rixy. 1 1 a-efl*©*] viirr,, .SO axAayorof, aTa^o§] 
aroi^os, oLK^sLUiTTO^’ cum superscripta iiota: •7rpati$6(rT5gov to <r^Yjp.a,., 
59 hvakietv\ sivaktav. 44 rwS” spuvjv h rjfjiatTt] r^v epir^v rijS’ f}fJLspa. 
5S UTTsp] UTO. d(i ScyAeiov] BouXtov. 58 abest. OO vSv ojxo- 
SouAcv] rijv ojxoBcaAov vuv. Gl TrpMs] vgo'<r$sv. G.S aslpsrl /xoyj 
aslpSTS, GG CispSiBop,eyoL] SiegstSojxIvy;. (){} alpop^cn svvy;^oc] OLtpop,’ 
ivvv^og, 75 av] Sjv. 7q JIoXoJsivi^j te] TroKu^sivYjC rh 70 ayxvp* 
ar Ifitfv] ayxvpa r' lpi,KV. 81 irsiTgiov] •jrarplou, 8S xai. 89 
xglvcotTivll xglmff. ^Aud*. 105 a7rsAawv0jw.lva] a7r=Axyv'jft£v>}. 

107 apetfisvat^ alpop.sva. 108 xtjpv^] xr,pv^, 1 iO ’Jp^iAei] 

As7. 118 fuvsa-aio-s] crvvsTrsO’e. 147 Ubti;] Uhr,;, 152 

^Oftsvav] ^omco’Ofj.ivTfiv. Jf>0 w fioi/aoi] oilfjLoi*oiifjLOt. JG4- ^ raevTstv] 
i ravrav. iGG r, Beifpi.oov stt eTsipcoyo;] ^ b'aiju-ovav eerr' upwyo;. 
171 rAajxcyv] TAajxcv. I7G 182 M fkoi] oiju.01. 185 

tI fie ; 4^-] ri 184 al bis] aT qiiatcr. 

Ibid, ayy^AAs*^] ayy&?xsi;. 1|)1 — 2 xoiva 

fyvTsi'vEij xo*vii (Tuvte/vsi. 195 i/ijAriOaj Trr^Asto&y. 194 45=Vy5i] 
^deyyij. 198 ayyeAAoycr*] ayyiAoycr*. 200 7rxvTAajx«/v] TravTAa- 
fjkov, 201 /Sioraf] 204 cS^triv rif] coders tic. 20G y^tfxj 

yipeti. 207 ^vScyAgycTfiy] cryvE’oyAsy(rw. 208 ovpst^psTTTaLv^ oupiScsv- 
ray, 212 exorov] yxorw. 215 (te ftfv, w fiarsg, tua-Tuvs /3/oy] xat 
<rs /ubEV y^Srep Bvrrayov /Sioy. 218 f&sTaxAaoprXi] p.sTax?^aiop.at, 
219 exuprirev] kxupr^ras. 229 Bpourov] Bpareis. 2.S0 
231 y/yva)(rxE] ylvaorxs, 23G ci'Asw /4sj »A«;(rE jx?. 247 xarsW 
epLoli] xarslre /xoi. 'Versus 235 el 234 in codicc leguntur ante 
vv. 231—2. 233 ovxouy xaxyvrij cyxoDv xaxyyi;. 8 G 0 oy fpoyrtt^sTsl 
ov yivurxeTe. 2Gi AsyijTE tiJ AeyoiTE.ri. 2(i8 y*] ?8*. 2()9 

T«4a irgoo’fayftaTa] ra^cof vpo(rfayp,a. 270 wKsriv viv] wAeo-s viv. 


C5 (Ticlirwifi* Airb rov trmjplirrta rh im(rrnpl^at. avh rod (tm^ap^Kip rh ftr- 

rovta % fikdirroyra, 70 dtifiatrt, tpitruaurr ScijuaAeuis kalon) (hdtrfiaffip. 77 

^fyoBoP, iidrir Axpi^t lyv&piffa^ 7b iiriyuou 82 v«W itipip, 85 iA(- 

ttrntr ardpaxoi^ « 
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27 1 ai;^ftdeXctfTov] ai%jX«Xa»r«»v. 278 wag»)iSof] yfpaiaj— 

vapstatSog, 282 fifi Sf. 287 vga^eiv] yrpao'treiv. 293 a; 

TovpwTOv] as vpaoTov, 294 jScojx^y] PcopLov, 296 T0ifl“i $ouXoj$] TOig 

douKoitriv. 297 Xgyijj] Xeyi?.* S^ayrof] avro;, sed cum glossemate 
'ttrog, 309 oox. 313 oox&uv] oyxooi/. Post v. 326 quia periit 
folium, desiint 30 versus. 326 eSo’iv] el<7i. 367 xs^x/criv] xepxiVi. 
372*'.'4i<J)}] aiS>j. 373 ’08y<r<reO] /x* oEwo-trsD. 374 opjy] epw. Sed 
fuit bpeb, quod iiiaiiiis serior mutavit. 377 Se. 378 

xact’ a^iav] xara^lav, 385 ovofXtt] Tot5v&jxa. 391 eyw ’ tsxov'] lyco 
TEXOV. 392 ouXso'Ev] aXstTE. 397 9ra)pt J 70fx'. 400 woXAi} y ] iroXXyj 
S*. 402 oWcoj] ouraji, sed c. gl. bvTwg, 408 try S*, tu] try t w. 412 
wsiVei] rfi/o-y. 417 ^^XV‘ ^^27 ay^sXXsJ ayys\s. 429 

a6Xia*] u^Kias. 430 Katruvtpa] " xarav^pa. 43 1 oyx 

so'Tiv To'Ssj oyx ECTTi '.dp^iXXsaj] a;^iXX£ 0 ;- 442 pioyj 

fAoy. 444 ^iXa*] ^‘Xa. 448 aypa, — aypa] avgu — aupot, 450 

AifjLvas] ^IfAVfjs. 45 1 jxsXsavJ TttXaivav. 454 c. gl. apa. 455 
xaXXiVroJv] tov xaWl<rrcey, 459 vatrojv] vao’ov. 466 fyv Ji;Xia0'ii/ 
TE Koypaij] (T'jv By^Xi«<ri te xoCpaio’iv, 471 xaeXXi^i^po**] xaXXiS/^^^^* 
472 x^^oxswj xgoxatM, 482 — 3 ry^o/^-svae, 5op/x»j5rTOj tt^oj *.4^yE/fiev] 

ryfoptsVa, doplxTVjro^ apyetwv, 48G ^sgavvav] (tspairaimv^ 486 §){ 
wot’J Sij woy T*. 489 7'j/w«5f'5r] rgwaluis* 491 fwyx.] o'yyx, 505 

Ear] la, 507 JavaV5a)v) 6aya)v. 508 7rE/x\[/avro;, cu yuvai, /xsra] 
w. 0 “* w yjvai /x. i*. gl, rj jXETawsjX'vpavTOc trs xai jxsraxaXEO^ajxEVoy. 
513 Trl/ATTOvo-ivj Trs/xwouTi. 515 «p*] «ga. 519 efea-pafaT*] Ifs- 
wpaffT*- 524 wXX’jTo] coXvTO. 533 8’ Ejxoi] &e ftoi. 535 9r0ega<rrflc(] 
xaTaords, 536 <r<y«] triya. 550 E(r^ftr,vcv] eo^jxijVE. 556 xexX^O"- 
ftai— aiVp^uvoSai (errore typograplii)] xsxXii(rdai — aicr^uvofioci, 558 
E/xt-v] eItte. 563 Xa^ovor] XayoVaj. 565 xa^Eitra] xaraOsio-a. 568^ 
?rpo5y|xs7J TTgoSypt^. 574 xpu^rroytr’ «] xpvTrrstv 6* d. 597 ®so5sv, ey 
(Trappy V f ^eofirv VitTTayyv, 004 Sps^Sr^vat] Tpa^fjmt, 

(/0(i ok'syj oUs. tiO? eTo^sucev] sTo^Bvtrs, 609 ^tyyavsiv fLCv pt-iySfiV] 

* Qtyyavoi pt^ou fjt.r,^lv, 6i3 X«j 3 oytr* dyysTov, — Xarp*] Xa/ 3 oi/(ra t 
ayye'iov— Xarpif. (il7 a0/a] a^/av. 622 e;^ei — aurijj] Ep^ot — aurr,^, 
624 syTExydraTs] EyyovcoTarE. 654 ttoXioV ettI xgara] TroXidv t’ 
Effi xpara. 665 y^sp] aro, 67 I toVSe jX0i]’ToV8e fioi, 685-^6 
y&jxov fiax^^siov, IJ aXatrTopoc] vofMov ^axy^tlm IfaXayropoff. 701 
ai al] a 7 ar. 705 otixsT j’aj ouxer, 707 bvelpofpoy] ovstgo^poov. 
708 Opr'xioc] Bpriixios, 715 ptaXsa] jxsXaia. 717 Effx/ yo<] m“tj 
crc*. 720 lo-Tiy xaXdc] eo-ti xa\»g. 730 Xeyowa o-f] Xsyoyo'a (Te. 
734 8ypEi] &8yg»)j. 741 si to*] e* ti. 749 sctt*] yo*. 751 ^ufi^vavfa 
b'oyXsyyai] try/x. SoO^systv. 756 rouroV wot] tovtov wot*. 757 
ETTiv 8 e T*f — TX^jxov] EOT! 8* TIC — tX^/xsov. 765 iloXujX^o-Twp] woXy- 
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77 i ^VEyxfv] {veyxe. 773 jxaTeyooo-*] jxao-Teuouff*. 77(i 

^uXaariTovXoiyKTOV y’] d«Xa<rcrowAaxTov y*. 788 TrpwTOj wv e/iav 

vpa^uToov gfiwv £eva}v, 793 oi). 798 ToAjX«(riv] toA- 

fMuai. 804 euvetic ttot] suTretts vor\ 811 if] eJj. 8 1 3 TOcroyTO*] 

yap ovTsg, 820 colo’i ir\svpols — ift.^] <raitri wAsyparj — if ’ptij. 824 
xsjvijf] xeivaos, 825 (Txotou] (rxoVouf. Ibid. 9r«vy] figorois, 82(» 
ytysrai jSpOTOif] ylverai dvijTOif. 854 xAaovr*] xAaiovra. 835 
"£AAij(rivJ sAAigtri. S.‘3fj X'ffpa(r;^ef] vapaar^!, 844 iy«5 (ri] 
syooys, 848 ^avsliji] ^avsir^v^ 852 ^/Aiov] 8(i2 wAwv] 

TO wAsiov. 873 ^uviarai — xT^O‘ei] fuv6<rTi — JtT^<ri;. 87G cl 878 
fwy] (Tuv. 884 v/M^slca] vXacr^eiaa, 891 Skto-^] Iktcu. 890 
EU wwc.] E'j wif. 9(11 Afifsi* TO*ov] Asfj;‘ roiov <?*. 905 a»9«- 

Aou] aidaAi] xawvoy. 909 ijjxoc ix] ijjxof 5* lx. 910 x/bvaTflii] (txIS- 
yarai. fh I ^opo^owy] ^agcTroiav, i)]6 IpLjSEjSaTa] lu.^s^auiTU. 
918 £p:u6jxi5oju,av] ipu6|«.i5o)xijv. 920 AEyffo-oytr’ ] Asuo-oyc*. 921 
EXiSfijxviovJ EnSsptwoc c. gl. Ixi tJ xoitj; cuv. 920 oixoyj] If oixoyc. 
934 ExivT;(rev] IxiVja-E. 942 Ifojxio'sv t* j Ifwxio’E t . 948 (rijv] cxv. 
Ncc. vv. 9*7—48 script! sunt tanf|uain iambi, scd 3 liiieas» tfii- 
ciunt. 952 aura fleoi] av3* ol 5foi. 95f) 

Tyy^^avw] ’Tyy;^avov. 979 eT'nixoc si/a*J eVo/acf elfi, 987 "x^y^iof] 
xpiipujg. 99 > juifS*] ptij 2*. 992 o I a. 991 t*A>j. JlK)3 

Si t/ ;1 SI Ti. lOOO ?yvsf»iA5ov] crt/ve^i;?i$ov. J(X)7 )()18 tg 

avrAov wec-cov] slg ayrXoy sfxxsirtoy, 1020 /Siov] /S/otov. 1021 fiso'iViv 
o3 fujXTTJTvEi] fis'/jf oy (ry/x-TTiTvsi. 10i3 ETrir.yaysl UTTriyayi. 1024 
nonieii Polyiiie.sU'iis pra^pusituni e.sl vtibi.> wraAsec. 1025 ploy] 
fiioTOV. 1027 Wgjixof] Op^xoc. 102S rlxvaj 7lxya;v. lO.'l.J lirrix- 
^so’oupt.sv] Ex<o'7rEy<roopi,£V. 1043 fyv-'ip^xciv] Tpccaci. 101(> 5e<;vT»] 
plovTi. 1055 xo7] TT^. 105(> irrao’J’Gyo'i] TrTfcwo'ouiXi. 1058 ax/ira*’] 
.ixiffujo, I0()0 cr/yee] c/ya tr/ya. 1 (j() 1 ravCE] 7a^Se. 1092 eTra- 
fac] E7ral0«f . 1007 c*api,oipacr«»] Siapt-oipao'x*. loGS xyc/yTEj xyo'i 
TE. 107 1 WciVpLatTiv] ws/jixacri. 1077 Tax’ir/piia'l r* ETriTipt-ia. 1078 
IcTTi (TOi] e«r7i T04. 1079 «i bis] «» qnaliT. 1080 Ey-jirA^y] svoirAiv.^ 

1084 IT*, its] m Tte. 1091 aptwrap-Evoc:] aTrrajiAEVcs . 1092 */2piwv] 

a copiativ. 1098 ^oijf] 1 102 J(rp.5v] Tcrptsv, HC:d c. gl. ^5=i]u,=v. 

1 J03 irapl(r^*ay] Trapeff^^sv av. J 131 aipoiEv] aipoiav. 1 133 y=i'- 
TOG’iv] ysiTcyi. 1141 Si, ^cipof al] Bs ^sipig, ulc. 114^3 *6axGyv] 
Saxouv. 114-i ?\sif':^ov(iui] keCs’outrat, 1149 ysvaiTo] ylvoivTo. 
Ibid. SiaSo^a’*;] Siaoop^aTcriv. 1155' l^ayi(rrai)}vj lfava(rTai»jv. 

1 157 ?vuTOv] ^y?/Oy. I IO 8 eT§i;xrv] sTp>)X 5 . 11 (>9 Aeyei T 15 , ^ TraAiv] 
Asyojv eo'Ti rig I 172 6 S’ asij oS* ai’si. 1173 fxrfil to7c] fxf^Ts 
Toic, 1174 ptlptvj/rj] 1175 eVI eio*’. II 7 G agiSftoy] a^^i- 

fxoy c. gl. Tov xaraAcyov. 1 178 p^g^cTT*] ^pvfrT\ 1 182 eV] eijt*. 
il83 SyvaivT* av] SyvavTai. l lHj aSs] eoS’ iv. 1187 ?:] arwg. 
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1 lyO eXXi)(r», 1 19 S v^vru^ei] 1 Tpoia] 

Tola. Ibid. ^T 0 \tv] woXiy. 12(J0 e^i) rej e^ij re. I2(il TejiS*] 
TouvS*. 1203 6o*^|ttaiv] so-jj/iry. 1207 ^aveij 120H 'Ay^ax- 

oio-iv] a;^a<'»7<ri. 1216 (racra; Ts]*irto(ra; re. ISKi a*y«flot] oiaya- 
So). 1217 atj!l\ sxaffT* J aufiexaffT . 1218 rfiruy^st'] euTvy^^ex, 1219 

av fl-oi] av <roi. 1221 th <ro»] ts (TOi. 1223 ^avei] ^avsT. 1243 
x«xioer«v] jcaxIoTt. 1244 o’jxouy] ooxouv. 124() riS'^jxac; waiSos] 
T» fie fts TraiSoj. 1253 ajx/3^<rfi] 1255 yev^ereij ysw^cij. 

12()2 ^ Ti] % rl. 1209 7*] <re. 1270 jtta/VEi] in-alvr^. 1284 ws*- 
^'aoroasvai] 7rsxpa(ropi.ax^ sed c. gl. vstpav \ifi^6fji,svai, 1285 (TTsppx 
— avayxa] (TTspea — avayxij. 

2. Ex OreUe. 

*7Vo5rcr»? liii. 9 inter ‘O^rVTijvet o’vvwv adde ex codire Ix-ayysi- 
> EaoTOv lx ToO /B/ou 7rpots<r$ui. Lin. 2 1 post <rvfJi.(pupai, 

addilur Trp'jXoyll^-i SI ^XsxT^a. Lin. ult. post lure 

uddimtur: 'Opea-Tyjs bia rrjv r^g iLi^rpog (T^ay^v aft£« wto tmv *Epxv^ 
vtjoov betaaro’jf^svogt xai Otto tmv *Apysla)V xaTaxpxSsu davaTca^ fiiWoov 
(^ovs'jsi^ KKivriv xat ' Egf/^xovYiV, av9' cvv Mevs?\.aog Tuptev oyx ei3oig&f)(rB^ 
biexco?.*j$v) into toO \*l5r9>vAa>vof. *7/ xaraAjjfij r?? rpayepoiag ^ eig 
Qp^vou Tf eig tsa^oz xaraK^yer ^ Ss xoopLwblag slg c'Ttoubag xal SiaA-^ 
Aayaf. opaxax ^obs to S^atia xsouixfj xaraXi^^si p^(.ij(rap?roV 
SiaXAaya* yap 9rpof iVsvIXaov xal ’OpEO-Tijv, aXXa xai li/ Tp *^Ax^<r- 
TiSi lx (T'jpi^^opwv slg s'j^gofrvvrfV xai avajSiOTi^y. ofLoloog xct) sv rolg 
^o + oxAsour avayvu}gi(Tp}jc xarx to tIAo^ ylvsrax, xai dir Awe eI^tsTv 
iroAAa TOiayra Iv TpaywS/a eypiVxsrai, f/po; Sia^o^a avrlygafa 
vapaysycarrai ex tou Aiovu(rlou V7ropi.v7i(iaTog xai fiiXTMV. 

7a ToO SpajxaToj TTpoVwTra' *H\ixTpa, *E?<hr,, *Ogl(rT»jj, 

Jlfs-vsAaoe, TvvbxQSwg, ZZuAaSi;;, dyysAoj, aTro tow Jioj TmratX^ 
' EpiJLiityr,f xai ’.'liroAAwv, 

V. 3 aySpwffcw] Cod. dvAgwreov. 12 f^vao-* IxIxAsotev] ^rjvacr* 
IxIxAcocrs, 20 5/5V£AaofJ aevsAscof. 28 pisv deest, 3 1 axsiv^Ta; | 
a7ri5>;5'aj. 33 fwyxaTEipyajTTai] GvyxaTsipyatTTux, 34 fyVTaX5ic] 

ffwvTaxsif. 34 l£oToy] If oVow. 51 fi^favr’j S^Javrar. 52 SI 8:7 
Tiv*] SI TiV. 53 'rgoiag] Tpoitje. 54 SI ATawTsAisiovJ SI Sij vayffAiov. 
55 opjxsi] opju-a. 5 O TAayp^S-ij] x-Aa;^Srif. .'/O eg a-lrpwv lA^r,] ei; 
wsTgi^v a^sty sed Mipiu afsi scriptuin yg. s\$rj, Oo SGTiv] ectti. 
Ol xAaowo’ — fy.u^ogiav] xAaiowtr’ — <jrupt,popav, i}3 sie] I?. ()7 fi> 

oSoy] Eio'oSov. 1)9 o^oufte^*] ouy^oufji,e$' cum glo!<sifiiKilc fsg6fte$ot. 
75 ir^JOcr^Ssyp-aTiv] itp'iGf^eyfuaGX. 79 oxeoj STrAswera] oiraof S’ 
eirAsytra. 82 fy/xf^aiViJ Gupu^opal(rx. 80 S’ tj] S* ffi. 87 vsxfu- 
yoVaeJ 9rf7rpa;^ora5, 91 aTTsigijXfy] avelpvix* h, 92 0swv wiflol* a- 
S^rd fj.ol Ti 1 Twv diMV yrelQoio rl /xf-i. 97 <p/Awv] ^IXov c. gloss. ^lAoy- 
/U.EVOV. 100 S’ laoi] 8f lOl fc] slg. 103 yap* *'Agyei T*] yaf> 
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C. gl. ^aKsiewg avetKi^pUTTSt tc 3 upyei, 104 <ru vwv] o»j 
vuv, 109 TEdvi]xu»a] redvijxuii}^ siipcrscripto va, 110 xaXdu^] dpQois. 
Jbid. TTsISofietl Ts (rot] •jreiQopi.on re <roi. 1 18 te] ye. 121 a^wXeo’Ev] 
a7rm\s(re, 1 22 eu.e] 128 iSr je yfi«^] eTSste wa^*. Ibid. 

qi<rsv] avi&pi^e. 1 J2 eti S’] «7S*. 139 Svfji.^opu] irufA^opu, 140 

^■lya, (Tiyat, Ae^tov t^vo^] (riya, a-iya, Astttov B* 141 tWste, 

\po^5ire] tiSeIts, jx^ XTOTrsTrE. J4fl ^0 wgo' jxot] Msoirpo jxo*. 
145 »5 wvoia] ow«5 wvoa. 147 args/taiav] uTpep^eiiotv. 148 oStcw] 
ouTwg. 150 0, ri] on. 153 w fiAa] jxoi ^/Arx. 154 TiVa$ Be avfi- 
^opug] rim Be a-vfu^opav. c. gl. BytrTU^/av. 159 X^P*^1 
160 /xeAeo;] flu pi,6\£og. Ibid. I^yaflereuv] e^y/x-aTcov. 10 1 TaAar] 
cS raAse^. I(i7 (T'j viv] <ru yap vty. 171 — fisSe/jieva 
XTU^rou, woBa (rov EtAifsic] ava 9roBa aov eJAiffif, p.sh[LSvx xry- 
wou. 180 — 1 (Tiya, <rTya] (Tiya criya. 1S2 avaxsAaBov utto] 

avu xsAaSov aro. 183 ^/Aa] cu 4*^** “/^*] * ^90 

jxaTpor] ixaTspo^- 19 1 B/xa] Btxaia. If/i e^otvsc, sOuvsg,] exavs,', 
sflavEf. 195 oAo/xsS’, oAojXsd* i<rovexur] oAo/xeS’ i<rovfxye^ cAo'jXsS*. 
196 TO, T*] TcT T. 197 wAeOV jSioVow] fSlOU TO TTAsOV. 198 OTO- 

TS xu) yooKTt] a^Tovu^otlffi ts xa* yooi;. 203 xaT^avct’v] 
xaTardaVAOv. 209 wot*] woV’. 2 1 7 ^rAeupa] TrAsy^/av. 2 1 8 Asutrircoj 
^u<rso. 221 at'^] pi.’ «vjj. 222 fiavtug pt-’J iAaylots» 223 toiJ ti. 
224 ov to] to. 225 avaxuxAei] xavaxvxAet. 227 WBa;] x'oir'a. 
230 ATfleyTrAta] vavirXlw, 245 o'y vuv] (ru vi/v. 248 aprlMg :i.govcovj 
apTi <rui^pova>v. 249 ’wiVeie] STritrsis, 252 argejaal aTpfptaf. 
255 ispioei] tepeiat. 264 ptai/iairi] fjiocviaivi. 266 E^aepire»\!/fi] l^ce- 
fAsl^J/Tj. 279 «7 a,] « «. 273 yaAijv’] yaAijv’. 274 opttta] xpara 

C. gl. T^v XEfaA^v. 280 epyov] elg Ipyov. 285 pt-^ T>js] pi-^ ttots. 
286 {pbsAAe] ST ^/xeAAe. 287 eyw 6j syco S* 6. 297 XP®'** 

299 XT^TEi] XT^o-rj. 301 xa* ^avsiv] xaT^ccvEti/. 304 Be o-o*] Be o-oi. 

yfyvETa*] yivsrat. 310 al, «*, «*,] a7 a7. 316 (JaxaAArd’J 

apbxaAETd*. .317 Ttvupusvai] Ttvy6pi.syui, 323 awo, ^«T*y,] awofairiv. 
324 ava to] ava. 325 fJi>vxof] pt-^X®* 7*?* (TuptjSaAE*] <rypu- 

|3aAEi c. gl. cuvaxTE*. 33 i Bopiov] Boptrov; . 332 ava|Saxx*o*] ^va- 

fiax^svst. 336 xaTExAuTsv] xaTexAuo’s. 338 Aa^poiirtv oAsdptotc 
Ev] kafigoig oAfiBgioKTiv ev. 342 oBs B^ ctbixe*] wBs ojj (rrsi^si oroBi. 
34S oroAw] oroAAjj. 3,46 ^*56 wpapav] orpwpav. 

367 aAiTwa-cov] a'Aixri/Trcuv. 370 Be/u*] Beiw’. 372 efsAsiwov] ^eAiwov. 
374 oB* Eipi-*] wS* £*ft*. 379 AsJo'traj] Aeyiro*. 382 9rpoVo\I/*5] orgoVcoJ/ij. 
389 axoAAycriv] awoAAytr*. 390 Bstv’] Bg*V. 391 to*] ti. 394 pwj- 
^0?] P'-’JT^oV 397 xar* oTxoy?] xarotxoy;. 399 aipSsuey Bsptaf] 
wp^sus 400 6]y’ 0. 401 ^avTaTpuarwy] lx (peea-fiaTccy. 404 

otTroTpevei] aicoTpsirou. 407 or5 Bs*va] r.y B=*y'iv 4^)8 aAA’ sfl-T»v| 
aAA’ eiTTiv. 410 Ix^r^afaiJ lx?rpafa*. 412 ^iirtv o* dso*j elir* Usoi. 
418 E^yv ^*Ao;] E^yg xaxog, 422 orpoo-evyeTrsiv] orpotrevETreiy. 424 
Bfrci pio^iy] OTrrj t^oAw* 432 swff'j lflu(7*y. 433 eweTv] J*?re»y 
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4i54 4;?^os] 4.S5 ^uyeiv] ^ewysiv.' 44 1 

frufjL.^opuc. 4a6 /uiixpov] erjxix^ov. 469 ^toarKopco] itoa-xoupoo, 467 
5 x01 fov] 5x61 (Twv. 470 ;^a7^6 irpeo’fiv] irqt<r§iu “^74 o’riXjSei] 

o-r/XjSjj. 475 9rpo(r^deyy^i] Tr^Joo'^deyyjj. 476 iorJv] oS* wTriv- 
48C2 SouXov Etrr’] SoSXov, lirr*. 483 xixnr^tro wv] xexTijero yyy. ibid. 
xT^coju-ai] xsKTT/ffoiJLm, 485 rovBf <ro^lag rig uv uym 5*®0 
ceyeuv ou <ro^la$ rjxBt, 487 .^Iver*] *yeveT. Supra s posterius 
scriptum cst oi.‘ 495 «v rrjg f.] avri (r, 499 iyeveTo] iye- 

yero iir^Tegat, 500 TOtrovSe o-s] roiroyBe as, 30^2 avraTroxTevel] avox~ 
revfi. 507 xy^si] xu^oi. 509 ep^sW* Bve^etrSeti povcp] e/teXXev e^BO’Sat 
^ovou v, gl. xsei ooTTBO-Qat, 514 ovBs o-e] oy$6 (TS. 5 16 afuvvai] afLuvco. 
5 I oXXoT*] oXufl-*. 520 efe/SaXXfi] If sjSaXe. 524 jttureT te] ftio'p ys. 
526 jx*] fLZf, 528 TTpaa^cr*] vgaa-<r\ 536 fuft^opaj] cruf^^ogag, 
538 ce] ye. 543 xa5* oSov] xafloSov c. gl. xara ra£tv, 545 l^u- 
xeuffey] l^yreyo'e. 557 Ssi] 559 ^^oua-iv] vj^ouo't, 504 SeiV] 

Effiv*. f)iK) /xio-wv] 568 Iraxr*] 6T»o-ew. 573 jtt»jT 600 j] /xarl- 

po^. 579 TO yagl yug to. 584 op«c] opaf 8*. 587 irifio'jxe- 
voj] srfiSojttsyof. 588 Ixflvov] xeTvov. 589 Ixelvof] xeiyof. oQl 
(TflicJ 0 xsXsviroe;. 594 xaOso’Tacriy] xa^saruin, 597 O’u/a^o- 

paig, 59fl S^uarvvei xoux wwoerTsXXsi] Sguo'uvfi^ xou% uTTOorTeXXij. 600 
afte/jSsi] uu^sifiy). (iOl oLva^sig. 604 exxXijTOv] exxpnov, 

(ilO ayyfeXXoucral ayys\o\j(ra, 015 Ivapi^jxsi] lv«p*6/4,w. Gl9 
81. 628 ju,^ vuv] fj,rj vuv. 029 TrpoVOe] jrpMsv. 638 xpv] XP^‘ 
(i4l) Ij *'/Xmy j vv ’IXm, 045 (Tol] (roi, 64() wiro>Jt^oig] oc7F0Kufir,g, 
(i51 xtcTvs] xTeivfiti. 059 06l ''JSXXij(riv] eXXjjo^i. 069 

fuft^Popaj] <rufj!,pogx$. 074 lyco TOi] iycw to. 676 wapa] Trgoj, Sed 
liic versus TO 8’ «y — tu;^67v non h, K, sed post v. 079 legitur. 
678 fuvexxojxiCeiv] <ryv6xxopL/'?siy. (JSO fy/xftap^ojy] a-ijfjt,fi,axoov, 682 
fyy] CUV. 686 jxeyaXaJ ra p^syihu. 69 O utteixoi] vyrsixatr ^71 
IxTrvsuV?*’] Ixx-vey<rei£v. 692 filXijf] H\e$g, 695 Tuvoapswv tb coi] 
Tuyd»pseov tb coi, 696 Ts] tI. 711 ap’] ag* 713 okt)] o?roi. 723 
fuyysvs/ftf] (royyevej'aj. 725 fuyxax.] cuyxaT. 727 y/yvserdai] 
ylveo'Qxi. 728 aweSeexfiv] avsdooxg, 729 yap IctIv] yap sany. 731 
xaJJ ^ xai. 732 ?yays] ^yaysv. 733 coXecev] cbXecs. 737 TouToy*] 
TaSs yag. 738 r;uXai3£7d*] £uXa/3s75*. 74S aiT0av£i] aia-Quy^, 743 

avTiXa^yo"^®*] a^'TiXa^scflai. Ibid. iro'XjLwjcev] EToXpMjo’s. 746 a/t^* 
^pbwy — E:r» ^ovw] xa9’ wspl 749 ^eOye vuv] ^euys vuv. 

750 ^uXactroftEcSa ^povgioio't vavrax^] ^v>^(riT6iLs^u fpovgloig airotv- 
Tax»J- 751 acTicog — TEu;^EO-iy] aoTEOj — Teu^eo’t, 755 ^Xacrlv] 
Tf^aas, 757 (7uvi;^iaftijv] cruvij^apiijy. 76 O ^ojSei-flsXj^] 4o/Sji — daXoi. 
762 xaxGuyouj] xctxoijpyovg, 760 jx^ ou] ftij. 703 jxlvj;;] fislyyig. 


' Juxla vcr6U5 490 — 99 in nifirgi.*j scriptum cst 7«TpaKwA05 vtpfoSos. 
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7W owowTijfajJ uTTOitTiiSotg c. gl. cruirraXsic, 77 i davfij 

0avgiv. 77- Tco Soxelv] to Soxelv. 773 jxaXXov] xai fia^\ov. 774 
xai T15 «v ye /t*J xaS tic av yi /x*. 776 xardaveiv] to xaT^aveiv. 777 

Xgycojxsv] Aeyo/xsv. Ibid, jx^ ffpo$] 779 <riy«v] (Tiyav. 7Hl 

xeeTao’^fiOO’’] xaTaa-^uftriv. 7B4 ^iXoiff] ^^Xoitj. 7bb jW'ijS*] M 
799 TrXsy^a] Tr^svpav, 793 *v] firj* 796 OfLalf^cov] 6fjt,oiifuovcov. 

liOC ;^puo'e*a5] y^pua-iag. 803 7«vTaXiSfle*c] T«VTaXi^a*(r*v. 810 

Te/xelvJ Te'|XV6iy. 815 flotvaTOO 8*] flayaTOU yaf>. 8 U) laxp^ijereJ id^ijare 

c. gl. l/3oi)(rE. 818 ye] Tav. 819 sfava4#>;] I0aya\tiij c. gl. ayeyeigijj. 
8S0 ae/.] £(rasi'. 8121 Saxpu*, i] haxpuac, xet), 8124 ohv olov] 

olov. 827 hpofisitri] 8oo]xa(ri. 830 ^^goo-eowijvijTcovl ^puaeoirrivlTav 
c. gl. xpvtTOfjLSTa^m. 836 *y4gy6*ov] upystcov, 841 tcI xsTSev] 
raxelSev, 845 aJ, a?,] ai ai. 846 v. uncinis iiiclusus non abest. 
85 I fiv 'Apysiois] apyeiaav. 855 {ufj:,^opois] o-yjx^opac. 88 1 fwy- 
yovoy] ffuyyovov. 885 tojoStov] toiovS*. By 1 kTTsppo^ritrav 8’ 0! jXfv,) 
Xaoi 8' 87regoSii(rav* o2 jxb,. 896 aarovc] aoTOu^. 9O- y/yysTail 
yivsTai. Post V. 922 hie Icgitur: TraXai veXaTyol^ 8avai8ai 8eo- 
Tee^v. 927 8§aTai] 8pa<rai. 929 xaTaxTaveiT*] XTUvsir. 034 
^yopsue] rjyogeocre. 938 gwv] (ruv. 939 8* op,apTof3(r<v ] (Twy 8* 

o/ta^ToOci. 940 xXaovTej] xXa/oVTEC. 943 »;wyevsia] r,wygys4a. 945 
^coXsTev] axsoXeTe. fH9 ff'TevayjXOv] (rreyx^(ji.wv. 93 1 ai/xaregoy] 
ai'jxaTEpav. sed supra av scriptuin est ov. 933 vepTepx'v] veprepoiV 
irep<rs^afr<Fet, 934 lax^slroo — A'wxXcox'/a] I'st^slrco — xvxXcowslu. 
955 xapa] xguTU. 956 x-^/xaT*] T«v aTpsiSwv ir^jxaTa. 939 (rTcct- 
TijXaTcov] 0-TpaT?jXaTajv. 962 ^tjXcotoj — oixof. 964 

iroXsi] iroKiruig. 966 Xe6(r<re^] ?,eu(r8$\ 968 eregoj] srepoig. 97 1 

xal abest. 974 aXu<rE<ri ^^puTeaic] aXworaiTt ^pva-alstn. 976 ava- 
^oaTCjxai] ava/SoaTco. 977 x’ftTpl] irons pi. 98 1 TrOTavov] to ^Tayov, 
^VoTiy. 991 Afaia8o;] \o^stjpi,oi xo»jxv/oi(r< ]xafa8of. 992 
— 8^frJ?T gygysTo] ox-ots yevsro. 993 oXoov alteriiiii abest. 994 
Xo;^6Wjxa woifcvioio-iv] Ha:c verba non b. 1. leguiitiir, sed anit v. 
991- 993 ^Argsog] urpstog. 997 aXiou] agXiou. 998 eTrepavJ 
eiTTrepov. 999 ^pocrap jXoVa(ra] x’pocrapftoVac. l(X)l neXeiaSo?] wXsia- 
§0^. 1007 8’ eie — yeV'Vav] t" e] — yeveTijv. 1 008 ^aSs] ^Xy^s. 

1 009 x-oXuTTOvoij] Tyv iroXyTTOvoi j. 1 0 1 0 fyyyovoj] cryyyov'jj . 1013 
o^dcuy] iSumv c, gl« kec) h^opScav. 1017 irapoiQs vf^reoxv] irxpoiOsy 
veprepoy. I0l8 ir*] C05. 1020 o-»y* — yoW] <riy* — Xoyoug. 1021 

xpayjfiyTj x^adevr . 1032 waj'iy] Tratrt. 1033 v6 yyy] cry yyy. 

1037 XTSvw] xravw. 1046 1049 x-^ocr^deypad* 

l^jxijy] wpoj ^UyiMtr 1054 uwep o-oy] inrep trov. 1038 eT'] sV. 

KX^5 Ts] Te. 1070 eraipg/a?] eraip/af. 10/2 fyy] cruy. 1073 
{uydv>]0'xe] cryydvijO’XE. 1077 erai^fiay] eraip/ayi 1079 eori] ecTTi. 
1081 Btrri] s(rTt, 1085 ^ woXi] ^ ttou. 1087 o’*^yx- 10J>0 

yt Xe;^05] rig Xe;^o;. 1097 fvfSJ ffuyb. 1121 y«y] vaii'y. 1125 
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txxAijVojxsv] eyx^eiVojXSV. 1127 p] ?i. 1 133 iv r rtircoXetrev] iv 5’ 

uKoiKsffs. 1133 avx^ov<riv] av^ovtn. 1138 xaAeT] HuXfi. 1131) 
TTrO-et] vs(rslv. 1132 xaTjfffp^uvev] XfltTj(rp^wyg. llOi uvTavai\M^m 
fjLsv — 7rf>ovhirctv] iyTaifa\cti(rcofi6V-tr~7rpouheuxstv. 1 l(j7 

ov, 1170 vvv] iri vuv, 1 180 jUbsXXsiv] kiym. 1 1 83 tu^m] ru^eo, 
siipru w scripto ov. 1 187 o'v^^stjSoftsd*. il69 Meve^ewg 

o-g] fLsviksm; <re, 1 100 vdv\ ycao’t, 1 107 ffs] ce. 1 108 rapp] 

]*20d ip* d(/>oipTYi7si] up* df^apTfitreig* 1200 xrt^Vi;. 1214 

ixsv vvv, foyyov*] ftjv vov <r6yyoy, 1219 (rav/^aj o^avtSaj. 1222 
^ojtx.TTOvs'if] (T'JjXTovel;. 1220 EO'ctt] gitrctf. 1 23 1 xajXff ^ XiTa^] xx« 

AiTcej. 1134 8s y* sirsxsXsuo’a] 8* wr6j3ouAs»j<r« c. gl. 

123() ouxouv — pu<r6i] ooxoOv — pufroti. 1241 8ot*]Soj. 1 242 Tpiff-coTj] 
Tpifl-a-oTtr*. 1240 auVav, cu TToVvia] «!58av x*OTVia. 1248 tiJi/S’] tov 8* C. 
gl. 8/ oO sAxovrai al a/ta^ai. 123] svstts] ewstts. 1233 sx-siyw/tscrd^] 
t7siyw|[4fd\ 1230 r)Jv8* sx^uAa^co^ ri^v] roy'Se ^ukx^ao tov. 1237 

ov 

ti 5»8’, ?]Toy8*,oj. 1201 /SAs^a^al jSXs^apa. 1202 xopai(ri, — ravTij] 
x6ps<ri — iravTa. 1263 o8s — ^avra^sTat] cS^s — x-potrsg;^STa». 1203 
a7ra}A2as3‘3’J axaiAoptsS*. 1200 l%9poi'r*v h^fipoli \v 

I 2 O 7 a^o,3otf] a5o(3a)r. 1268 otJ] (Tu, 1C60 ti 8s] t/ 8ai. 1270 

T»v*l Tiva jxoi. 1272 Iv5sv8] sySsv. Ibid, rairl aou] TaJTiVco. 1273 
9r5A«5«Ta»] 7rAa?sTai, , 1273 axoav ^aXcu] axoaj jSaXAw. 1279 «p*] 
a^/. 1281 fcvOTrXoj] sv oirAoij. 1287 (rxowouo-a wavra] (rxOTToOa-* 

ax-avra, 1288 oAXyptai] coXAu/tai. 1202 sptoij] Iptclo'i. 1207 
XsixoTraTOpa] XsiTTOTrarpa. 13(X) oXojxsvow:] oXXWjitfvouc. 1301 (rw- 
vsTso-sv] a’'iysr 6 a'’. 1304 xtuitov] xtutoi;. 1306 4o^i'o>'] 90 VWV. 
131 1 1^-3 V sif] 8 * sg. 1326 ou y^p] ouSsv. 

1 328 y ap’] t* ap*. 1 329 wsgl toD] ycspl tou sed c. gl. rlvog. 1330 
xa* a best. 1332 sl(r*5s7v] idslv, 1338 ep/] ep,oL 1330 
niKou;, 1333 tou] tou sed c.gl. rivog, 13()4 suptap/sriv] sv sujttapiVi, 
l.‘»{i3 TspspLva] TBQafivoL, 1367 4gouS*, co] 9gou8a. 1374 e(rT*v] 

sffS*. 1373 oijuto*] c3 fjLOi, 1376 aoTTu] aVru xal. 1382 xuxvo- 

T-Tfpou] x'jKvoTTTsgov. 1 383 (Txuptyou] (rxup,vov, 1 388 Thifioov ) TXijftov. 
1300 au9’] a'j9\ 1303 f/^sciv] 1309 6xXj;SeTo] exXrjl'^STO, 

1400 xaxoaijn^] xaxojx^ra;. 1402 aXxav] aXx^v. 1412 X^P^-0 

XsTpxc. 1416 aXXov] aXXov. 1419 apxuo-raTav] a^xutrraTijv. 
1423 $of3w| fiofio). i42.>« avpaVf aupav] augeiv, avpav. 1420 eu- 
a-ayst] evmiysl c. gl. xaXou^avrw. 1428 fiapfiapoig vojxoiTiv] |3ap- 
fiscpoKTi vo'aoKTi. 1430 sXio-fl-s] IXi(r(rE. 1431 v^fiara d’J v^pta 8\ 
1433 cruff-ToX/crai] oroXitrai. 1444 sptsXX*] sjffcsXXsv. 1443 fuvspyoj] 
(Tuvspyof. 1448 eA;^(r6] lxX{i(re. Ibid. aXXotrs (TTsyn^] aXXof sv 
(TTsyaif. 1449 linrixoifj ixTtxoIcri. 1433 sy/yvsTo] iy/vsro. 1463 
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xar^avsl bis] xctr&avri bis. xetxos] xetxws. 1460 avigt^nt} 

*i0ixev» 1470 eiL^oLhoutroL lyLfiaKKoviret J485 svavra] 

havrla. 1486 olo^y o7oc] ohs o7o;. 1487 6 abest. 1402 '£XXa$o$] 

8* lAAaSof. J495 flf^ojSoAav] ir^o-/3oAav. 1501 Bpajxovrp] 8g«- 
fiovreg, 1502 o-xu/tvov] co^ orxu/xyov. 1506 Sifffr^o] c. gl. 

810A0U. 1509 Te;^VMiO'iv] re^vettg. 1511 ouxet* o78acJ ovxaTOiSac, 

1520 Tovfiov ix 8oftcov] ex So/xoov rou.aov. 1521 fixpfiapoKri] jSa^jSa- 
^01^. ] 525 ouy abest. ld£S ^eept^et] loiSU xrsvu] xram, 

1536 ^ojSsi] ^o/3j. 1537 1549 fwyyj cwyy* 1539 

XTEVEi^] upa xruveic, 1554 ayyEAAw/xev] ayyeAwjicfV. 1555 

0 

<r7y’] triy, 1537 floa^aov] Bcoa^aiv, 1561 oxa] oxow. 1565 ^stj<rcra>] 

B 

AEvo-ctf. I 567 xAjjflpa] xkelBgst. 3575 xffv:^^] xait^v. 1575 xif] 
rig. 1579 X®*§“*^* 1581 jj] ij. 1583 x\r,$pcov — 

x?is(Qgu)V — 7585 xpara] xparu. 1587 xAj9p«] xAslSga* 
1593 ocJSsTEp'] ovtsregov. 1597 agvej] afvjj. 1599 2?pao-a»] ^pxtrott* 
1602 XTfivw] XTUvic. 1605 rigxeiTiV — vapog — jttijTegOf] Trcxstre — 
waplv — pi^arepog, I6O8 ^ijxiv] I6O9 ^vy)5?J I6IO 

^Eyfo/AEtTfla] fewfojM,fifia. 1612 ^jj?] l6l7 T»3g] t()3«s. I 6 I 8 

y* ouv diyo/f] ycov Biystg. 1 620 yap abcst. 1 625 xrsvelg'j xTaveij. 

1627 we*flco] xsW». 1 629 xAijjxova] rAajxoya. ' 1630 xg] tro*. 1637 
j?nr/oy] ivwsioo. Ibid, t’ abest.* 1038 oux «7'] ow;^l. J642 tr 
abest. 1648te]ts, 1652 UoAuSstJxe*] xoAwSs-jxifj. 1653 fyvra- 

xog — vauTiAoi;] (rvvdxxoc — vaartAoKri. 16()1 llappua-intv — 5«xs5oyj 

xapyaxiov — SaxaiSov c. gl. yijv voLgvatrov. J6*63 Vl^a(7iv | t'. 

1665 uxacrp^Ec] I 666 troij (re. 1673 /ute] |X9i vel jxoy, iiairi 

ultima litera pcriit. Dcinde folium deest cotitiiiciis v. 1674 — 
1705 fyy] <ruy. 1707 cefiv^ Nlxoi] <rs[xvvj v»x)j. 


O. D. BLOC/I. 
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PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

■ 

Fletcher. Spanish Curate. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

If I stood here 

To plead in the defince o/* an ill man. 

It wuuld be requisite 1 should dress my language 
With tropes and figures, and all florishes 
That grace a rhetorician ; *tis confess’d 
Aduii’j'ate nietals need the goldsmith’s art 
To set them off ; what in itself is perfect 
Contemns a borrow’d gloss. 

£urip. Phoeniss. 48Q. (ed. Burt.) 

6 /iu$og rijs a\iii$ilas 
xou voikIxoov Bei ruvh^ epft«}vet;^aTeov, 
yug aura Hettgov 6 t' aSixo; 
voermv Iv avTw, ^apfJiaKOQV SeJrai crofmv. 

* iEschylus. P. V. 991^ sqq. (ed, Pors.) 
wpog ravra, ptirTs<rSa) fih ett$u\ot)a‘ 0 ’a 
AeuxoTTre^o) pt^aSi xa) jSpovrijjxacri, 

^Qovlotg TiuKara) TruvTot xai Tocpao’O'eTOB* 
yvufi,^6i yap ou8ev rwvSf ft — 

Z. Townley to his confined friend Mr. Jo. Felton (the assassin 
of the Duke of Buckingham). 

Should all the clouds fail down, and in that strife 
Lightning and thunder serve to take my life, 

J would applaud the wisdom of my fate. 

Which knew to value me at such a rate. 

As in my fall to trouble ail the sky, 

Emptying upon me Jove’s full armory. 

Sec also Dante. Inf. xiv. 

Sc Giove stanchi il suo fabbro, &c. . 

Compare the description in Virgil of the death of Aotores 
(^ 11 . X. 731.) w'ith the speech of the wounded Menelaus, as 
given by Homer (11. J. 171.), and observe that the exquisite ex- 
pression of the former, 

dukes moriens reminiscitur Argos, 

confirms Athenseus^ ^interpretation of 9roXvSA|/ioy '‘Apyag, soil. 
^oXuTo'diiroy. 

VOL. XXVIII. Cl. 31. ^ NO. LVL O 
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Parallel Passages. 

Campbell. Lochiers Warning. 

And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 

Hume. Hist, of England, ia. p. 401. (Schole/s edit.) 

The violent Jefferies — — now 

set out with a savage joy^ as to a full harvest of death and de- 
struction. 

Ecclesiasticus^ xli. 1. 

O Deadly how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that liveth at test in his possessions ! &c. 

Goldsmith is said to have observed to Garrick, on visiting his 
magnificently furnished house, O Davy, Davy, these are the 
things that make death terrible.’* 

Hippocrat. Aphorism, viii. 18. aTroXsiVouira ij 

ffWfLUTOS (TX^VO^, TO ^V^fOV XttI TO dmjTOW cTScoXoV 

This exquisite periphrasis of our earthly tabernacle corre- 
sponds with St. Paul's expression (2 Cor. v. 1 .) ^ hiy€iG$ fifiasv 
oIkIu rou ffxrjVOv$* 

Ovid. Met. X. 349, sqq. ^ 

Ncc metuas atro crinitas atiguc sorores, 

Quas facibus ssevis oculos atque oit. pateiites 
Noxia corda lident? 

Gray. Hymn to Adversity. 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled by the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou art seen) &c. 

l^T'ondei that Lord Byron did not include this among the 
unacknowledged plagiarisms of our Lyric Bard. — Some of those 
which he brings forward (for instance, the opening of the Elegy, 
The Curfew tolls, &c. from Dante) are honestly given by Gray 
to the right owners. 

Cowley. The Chronicle. 

But lihould 1 now to you relate 
The strength and riches oj their slate. 

If I should tell the polidc arts 
To take and keep men’s hearts — 

The letters, embassies and spies, 

The frowns and smiles and flatteries. 

The quarrels, tears and perjures. 

Numberless, nameless mysleries! 
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Plaut. Mil. Gior. Act ii. Sc. 2. 

Os babety linguam^ pcrfidiam^ malitiani atque audaciam, 
Confidentiam, confirmitatein, fraudulentiam, 

Domi habet animuni falsiloquuln^ falsificum, fafsijurium^ 

Domi doles, domi delenifica facta, domi fallacias, &c. 

Gray. Elegy in a Country Church-yard. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Nor busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their Sire's return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

The thoughts in these exquisite lines are evidently borrowed, 
but without acknowlsidgment, from Virgil (AIId. viii. 409.), 

cum foemina primum 

Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva 
Imposituni, cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 

Nocteni addens operi, &.c. 

and especially from Lucretius, that sweet poet of sensibility and 
nature ; 

At jam non doinus accipiet te lacta, neque uxor 
Optima, iiec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere, et^tacita pectus dulccdine tangent. 

Tasso. Gicrusal. Cant. i. 3. 

Sai, die la corre il mondo, ove piu versi 
Di sue dolcezzc il lusingliier Parnaso, 

E che’l vero, condito in molli versi, 

J pih sdiivi allettaiido ha persuaso. 

Borrowed from Pindar. 01. i. 43. 

Kal wow T* xa) Pportov 
wrep Tov Xoyov 

BedaiBsiXpLevot ^{/£•jS67l woix/Xoi^ 
e^ctirciTwvrt jxudor 

Again in Neni. vii. 32. of the poetic Actions of Homer. 
ive) 4'£w8geo‘(riv oi, noraya fiu^ava, 
arefivov Ewe(rTJ«rr o’o^ioi Se 
KXlwrei •napayoio’ct f4vdoi$* 

Boileau. A. P. Chant iv. 

Le rhume d sou aspect se change en pleurisie, 

Et par lui la migraine est bientSt phren^sie. 
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Garth. Dispensatory. Canto iii. 

thou scandal of great Psean's art ! 

At thy approach the spripgs of nature start — 

The nerves unbrace — nay, at the sight of thee, 

A scratch turns cancer, itch a leprosy. 

Oldham. Satire on the Jesuits, i. 

He scorn’d like common murderers to deal 

By parcels and piece-meal ; he scdl'ir d retail 

1’ th’ trade of death : whole myriads died by th’ great. 

Soon as one single life— 

Moli^re. Pourceaugnac. Asa i* Sc. 8. 

Au reste, il n*est pas de ces m^decins qiii marchandent les ma- 
ladies; c’est un homme expcditif, expeditif, qui aime 'A depccher 
ses malades. 

Theoc. IpetiTT^i ij Stxre^eo^ 14. 

, ■ — fevys ^ avo 

ufipiv rag 6pyag iripiX€ip,svo$‘ aWA xot] oSreog 
jjv xoAoV* ogyag epeii^^ero (jmWov epuirrug. 

Shakspeare. Twelfth Night. Act ii. Sc. ii. 

1 see you what you are — you are too proud — 

But if you were the devil, you are fair — 

O ! what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
in the contempt and anger of his lip ! 

Ovid, de Arte amandi. ii. 1 1.3. 

Nec violae semper, nec hiantia lilia florent, 

Et riget amissa spina relicta rosa. 

Forma bonum fragile est— quantum que accedit ad annus. 

Fit iniuor-^et spatio carpitur ipsa suo. 

•’ Tlieoc. Id. xy . 28. 

xfld ro xaXov e(m, xou i pi-oipaim, 

xat TO hv Ka>Jov eariv h xcti raxo 
Xeuxop TO xgivov hr), pLagotiverat, avixoi rtxry 
, xxi xaWog XttXov cvti to ^aiSixov, aXX* oX/yov 55' 

An ingenious emendation of the late Professor Person on v. 46 
of this beautiful Idyl ought to be inentiodbd. For trot arlxoiffi 
he proposes to read <rols Toip^oTo-i x* 17.) 
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> Parallel Passages. 

^scli. vii. ad Tbeb. 231. 

Ku) axouco y iTnriXMV pgueiyfjmeov. 

CalJimacb. in lav. Pal. 2. 

- Tetv, rinroov upn ^pvoiu-aofi.evciv 

Tttv Ispiv ea-axoua-a* 

Hippocr. Aphorism, viii. 15. 

Kat crxoTodmwVj xai uvoargepopi^vos (soil* emo roD fcoros') — avix^ 

‘TtKrroSm 

Virg. JEn. iv. 690. 

Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque errantibus illo 
Quaesivit ccblo luceni, iiigemuitque repertarn. 

£urip. Hec. 300. 
rig emv outcd areppog avQpcoviov ipua’ig, 
r^rig yowv (twv xai fLuxgmv oBuQfJLarcov 
xXuouira Bp^vovg, oux ay hx^aXot haxpu ; 

Virg. iEii. ii. 6. 

* ■■ - ■■■ ■ quis talia faudo 

Myniiidonum Dolopuinve aut duri miles Ulixi 
Tcnipcret aJachryniisf 

Dryden. Don Sebastian. 

No — were we join’d, e’en though it were in death, 

Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 

’I’he prodigy of Thebes would be renew’d. 

And my divided flame should burst from thine. 

Statius. Theb. x. 

Ecce iterum fratres — primos ut contigit artus 
Ignis edax, tremuere rogi, et novus advena bustis 
Pcllitur — exundant diviso vertice flammse, 

Alternosquc apices abrupta luce coruscant. 

' So Dante. Inf. xxvi. 

— . qual foco, che divierf si diviso 

Di sopra, che par sorger della pira, 

Ov’ Eteocle cof fratel fu miso. 

Shakspeare^ H. VI. P. iii. Act in. Sc. 4. 

■ . now Margaret 

Must her sail, and learn awhile to serve 

Where Kings command. * 



Parallel Passages. 

Soph. El. SS7* 

vuv 8* ly xaJco7$ fioi ir\s7v $ox«V 

^sch. VII. ad-Theb. 834. 
xaxov fie xetgBlatv t» Trspiirirvei xptjog’ 

Shakspeare. Rom. and Ju). Act iv. Sc. 3. 

1 have a faint cold fear thrills thro’ iny veins. 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Eurip. Pheen. 278. 

eu3}, tIs o^TOf ; ^ XTwrov fo/5ovfis$a ; 

Sx-etVTCt yap roXp^cri Beivu faivcTtfci* 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act ii. Sc. 2. 

■ - whence is that knocking ?— 

How is’t with me, when ev’ry noise appals me ? 

Milton. P. L. X. 10()7. 

She ended here, or vehement despair 

Broke off tlie rest ; so much of death her thoughts 

Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pule. 

Virg. iEn. iv. 04K 

At trepida, et copptis immanibus effera Dido 
Sanguiiicam volvens acieni, maculisque trementea 
Interfusa genas, et pallida mortc fulura 

Ovid. Trist, I. ix. 5. 

Donee eris felix, multos numerabis aiiiicos, 

' Tempora si Aierint nubila, solus eris. 

Eurip. Phoen. 416. 

TPpaTTE' Ta ^[?uov h* ov8ey, ns 

Butler. Hudibras. P. ii. C. 2. 1081. 

but your pillage, 

The conqu’ring warrior’s crop and tillage. 
Which with his sword he reaps and plows. 

That mine the law of arms allovw. 

Schol. Hybrid Cretensis. (Jacob. Anthol. i. l60.) 

iOTi jxoi TrXoih'o^, fuya Bopv xa) (I’ipOf, 

Tovrtp yug agw, toutcg depi^co— 
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Parallel Passages. 

iEscli. Ckoeph. 3 IB. (ed. Pors.) 
akKoi vofios jxsi', fovlug arotyovag 
^vfx.eveig eg ireoov akko tFpoo’UiTelv 
alfAef , 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. Act iii. Sc. 3. 

It will have blood, they say — blood will have blood. 

Job. iii. 17; &.C. 

There the prisoners rest together ; they know not the voice 
of the oppressor. 

The small and the great are there, and the servant is free from 
his master. 

Proper!. Eleg. iii. v. l(i, 

Victor cum victis paritcr miscebitur umbris — 

Consulc cull) Mario, vide Jugurtha, sedes. 

llor. Od. II. vvi. 18. 

quid terras alio calentes 

Sole mutamus r Fatriiv quis exsul 
, So qiioqiie fugit f 

Scandit %rata.s vitiosa naves 
CiirHi Bcc. 

Fletcher. Love’s Pilgrimage. Act v. Sc. 4. 

You cannot wwai \ ourself away from care. 

You may from counsel, you may shift your place, 

Put not your person ; and another clime 
Makes you no other. 

Shakspeare. Coriolan. Act iv. Sc. 4. 

() world, thy slipp’ry turns ! — ^ends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear oneTieart ; 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meals and exercise 
Are still together, who twin as ’twere in love 
Unseparable, shall within this hour, 

Oil the dissension of a doit, break out 
To bitt’rest enmity ; so fellest foes 

by some chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear friends, 

And interjoin their issues. * 

Soph. CEd. Col. 600. (ed. Burt.) 
wiVtij, fikMJTuvEt ^avurrfef 
9ta) wvtvfMt rauTW otnror* our h avBpaat 
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ParaUel Passages. 

fiifiijKsv, OUTS Tpof vo\iv woXsi, 

TOi; fih y^g roig 8‘ ev vrregep Ypov» 

Ta Ttgirva irix^a ylvereu^ xotv$is ^lAa* 

1 ra vSv lufi^covet Be^tco/ietrx 

h Bop) BiacxsBeiinv lx (Tjttix^ou \oyou, 

Pers. Prolog. 10. 

M agister artis, iugenique largitor 
Venter 

Theoc. Idyl. xa. 1. 

Uevia, Jio^xvre, fuova rd$ ri)(yxi eyslguj 
Aura T(o pt.o^6oio BtBarxxXos' 

Prov. xvi. 24. 

Pleasant words are as an honey*comb, sweet to the soul. 
Horn. 11. a. 249. 

Tou xoci avo y^MiraT^g fiiXiro; yXuxloov f^isv auh^* 

Theoc. fiouxoK* 26. 

■ lx fJTOfJMTOS 81 

efipee jxoi ^oova ykvxsgaiTtpu ^ jxs^ixijpo;* 

Fletcher. Elder Brother. Act iii. Sc. 

One age go with us^ and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy. 

" Horn. II. 9 1 . 

flu; 81 X 0 tl ooTsa. vwiv ojx^ vopof opi^ixaXMrTOt, 

Xg^o-eog o^^t^optus* 

Liv. lib. i. p. 57. (ed. Elz.) 

Tanaquil tuum est, inquit, Servi, si vir *es, regnuin. 

Erige te, Deosque duces sequere, qui clarum hoc fore caput 
divino quondam circumfuso^ igni portenderunt. Nunc te ilia 
coelestis excitet Aamma, nunc expergiscere vere. Si tua re sub- 
ita consilia torpent, at tu mea sequere. 


' HoiQiniim quoque capita, vespertinis horis, maedo pra:sagio circum- 
fulgent. Plin.ll.N.n.sr. » -a r e 
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, Shakspcare. Macbeth. Act i. Sc. 5, 

Glaiiiis thou art, and Cawdor — and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d : jet I fear thy nature — 

— liic thee hither, 

That r may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

And chastise with the valor of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysic aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal. 

Eurip. Orest. 1507. (ed. Beck.) 

vpoffxvvm (T, vof/i,ot<n fiapfioLpoiTi ^poo’veo'wv' 

Op. owx gy 7x/(jj go’rty, aXX* gy *Apysia 

Soph. Qild. Col. 7^8. (ed. Br.) 

Kp. avS^gff T^fl-8* gyyevels oix^Topeg, 

opu Tiy* vp^oig d/i/xarwy siXi)^OTa$ 

^ojSov veaop^ hreio'oloVf 

ov /xijT oKveire a^^T* eirog xaxoy 

With these passages compare Shaksp. 11. IV. P. ii. Act v. Sc. 4. 

Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear — 

71)is is the Ei^glish, not the Turkish court — 

Niit Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry, Harry. 

Horat. Sat. i. i. 4. 

- ■ gravis annis 

Miles ait — 


Tlieoc. 7/gficxX«rxoiLj ^. 

- 9roXXo7(ri wef eeiv evieiVToig. 


Prodicus. — Hercules. 


Koti ii 'Agerii elirsv — cS rxiijxoy owSg raiy iiBsaov evi&v^ 

fjLiav avoLfLEVOvira, aXXa vp)v hri^Uftijo’ai, vavreov Bf^vlir^McraP irph 
IMV Tgiy^y eahoufrUf vph te vhouaar * 

So Sallust, speaking of the luxurious manners of the Romans 
in his time, says, — • 

Non famem, aut sitim; neque frigus, neque lassitudiuem 
opperiri, sed ea omnia luxuria antecapere. (Cat. Id.) 

Vpltaire. L’lndiscret. Sc. 3. 

Deride un peu cc renfrogn^ minois. 
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Parallel Passages. 

Horut. I. xviii. [) 4 . 

Deoie supffcilio nubem. 

Honi. il, A, 105. 

MavTt xetxwVf ou v^ori jxoi to xpijyt/ov 
AU\ Toi Ta xax* stm (piKu 9^60*1 /xavreueo'daer 
’JEo’dAov S' ouSe ti Vio elvas Biro$, ouS* iTsAEcro'aff 

1 Kiiigs^ xxii. 8. 

There is yet one man, IVlicaiah the sou of Imlah, by whom 
we may enquire of the Lord : but i hate him ; for he doth not 
prophesy good concerning me, but evil. 

Sallust. Catil. 54. (of Cato.) 

esse, quam videri, bonus inalebat. 

So ilCschylus (of Amphiaraus) vii. ad 'I'hcb. 589. 
ou yap Soxsiv llxeuoif elvxi &e\si‘ 

1 Sam. ii. 8. 

He raiseth the poor out of the dust, and liflcth up the beggar 
from the dunghill, to set them among princes, See, 

Ovid. Trist. in, vii. 41. 

Nempe dat id, cuicuiique libet I'orluiia, rapitquc — 

Iriis et est subito, qui modo Croesus erat. 

Shakspeare. Jul. Cas. Act iii. 

See how the wounds do ope their ruby lips, 

'^I'u beg the voice and utt’rance of iny tongue ! 

" Crashaw'. '^ Sospetto d’Herode, i. 

■ — ■■ O be a door 

Of language to my infant lips, ye best 
Of confessors ! whose throats, answering his swords. 

Gave forth your blood for breath ! spoke souls for words ! 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE HOLY 
SCRIFrURES. 


No. IV . — [Continued from No. hIV. p. 857.] 

Ha viNG concluded the suggestions on Biblical numbers, the 
next subject is the consideration of MBAsuitcs, on which a 
variety of particulars must naturally claim attention. 

The word measure is applied, in the Sacred Writings, to dif- 
ferent and manifold objects, without, however, any material de- 
viation from its original meaning. 

A coniinun Hebrew idiom is or ITTD A man of 

measure.” As I Chroii. xx. 6 : rTTD rendered by the LXX 
av^p .\nd Nuin. xiii. : nHD are trans- 

lated proccnc btalii/a', by Jerome. 

The usual appropriation of the word is, to the taking dimen- 
sions of* any thing: as Nutn. xxxv. 5. D/nD^ “And ye shall 
iiieasuro.” 

It is employed to express the amount or period of human life. 
Ps. xxxix. j: 'O'* /IIDI “And the measure of my days.” 

The word as in Lev. xix. 35, may be translated lite^ 

e£ vnhatim : *and at the same time exhibit the Etymo- 
logical ‘T)^igin of the English term, measure. 

The idea of capacious comprehension is sometimes inti- 
mated. Is. xl. 1*2 : “ And contained iti a measure.” 

In the New I'cstanient there are such applications of the 
word as the following : John hi. 34 : Ov yip lx juulrpou Si'Soucriv o 
Beoc TO irvsdfjLa, “ For not by measure hath God given the spirit.” 
Eph. iv. 1.‘5 ; Eis pierpov tou “ To 

the measure of the stature of the fulness of ijhrisl.” 

The terms usual Iw applied to this subject, by Biblical writers, 
are the following : ID or iTfD, which appears commonly to 
denote measure in length and breadth ; but sometimes also in 
capacity. Hence /xoSio^, modius, jxsTpov, and to mete, are ob- 
viously derived. * 

ntCf to regulate, to rule, to regulate by measure. This word 
retains its primary meaning through all the 1 1 applications so 
instructively illustrated by Parkhurst. 

PJl has the same signification, and seems to be the parent of 
the word re^vii, art, rule. See Exod. v. 8. Ezek. xlv. 11. • 

to contain, W bold as a measure : and this is its ordinary 
meaning also in the dialects of the Hebrew language. 
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MsTgov (in Syr. a measure^ ia the oiilv Greek term ex- 
pressive of this idea ; and regards either longitudinal or capacious 
measurest But sec Miiitert’s ' Lexicon. 

The measures noticed in Scripture are of the two usual kinds ; 
either of application or lengthy as ^ cubit ; or of 

capacity, as ilSK, oi^i^ an ephah. 

Wliether there were any fixed standards for these ancient 
measures might admit of investigation, though the affirmative 
was maintained, and has been interestingly amplified, by the 
late Sir J. D. ISlichaelis. In the chef (Tccuvre^ of that learned 
writer, it is stated, The weights and measures were preserved 
in the tabernacle of testimony, in more ways than one, and partly 
in the view of every individual, for at least many hundred years. 
Some of them, it is true, might by use and time, suffer some 
change ; but for that very reason, there were various standards, 
so that the error of any one could always be rectified by the 
others, and some of them were kept within the sanctuary itself, 
and were thus less liable to variation.” N or may it be proper 
to omit this additional and certainly very just observation : — 

The very specification of longitudinal yieabures, which we find 
so frequently repeated, answered one of the most iniportant 
purposes of police to the Israelites, and as a roaster-piece of 
legislative wisdom in this respect, it merits our admiration.’' 

I. Of Length or Application. 

These measures owe their origin principally to certain mem- 
bers of tlie human body : (a very natural mode of measuring in 
primitive times) as it is reasonably supposed that the practice 
of counting by tens took its rise from the number of the human 
fingers and toes. 

"Diat. no deceit,” it has been said, the 

ground of these measures was the breadth of so many barley 
corns, middle-sized, laid by one another.”^ But the longitu- 
dinal measure was fixed for future ages in a great variety of ways. 
The measures of the court of the tabernacle and its hangings : 
£xod. xxvii. 8 — JQ* of the curtains that covered the taberna- 
cle: xxvi. 1 — 13 : of the boards that framed it, which were made 


‘ This intelligent Lexicographer remarks, that the LXX have used 
luerpov fur rtlDy iu Exod. xxvi. ^,8; and in other places: for 
as in Ezek. iv, 11, 16 : for *|p, as iu 8 Kings xxi. 13 \ for as in Ps. 

Ixxx 6 : for as in Dcut. xxv. 14 : for HKOy as in Gen. xviii. 6 : 

ni. as in 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

* ** Commentaries on the Laws of Moses," iii. p. 385,356. 

^ See Cudu'^n’s ** Moses and Aaron," p. 259. 
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A cursory illustration of the longitudinal measures may be 
attempted, as they are found in various parts of the Sacred 
Writings. 

JD2CK signifies a finger or a toe. It is used by the prophet 
Jeremiah as a measure, lii. fit. four digits or 

fingers. According to Josephus, it is but according to 

Arbuthnot, the of an inch. 

pollex, a thumb or great toe. A thumb's breadth 
is found in some of the Jewish writings: and is reckoned 1.1 6 
of an inch. Junius and Tremellius on £zek. xl. 5. have this 
remark : Digiti quatuor, sive tres pollices." 

r0Z9, a palm or hand’s breadth, in Exod. pv. 25. is translated, 
** quatuor digitis.'’ Lam. ii. 20. DP9D mean, either the 
chiidreii a hand's breadth long^ of whom w'omen procured abor- 
tions to sustain them in the siege; or rather children who 
yet required the constant attendance of their mothers to stretch 
out their limbs and lay them smooth : comp. v. 22. Parkhurst. 

a span, denoting as much as a man can measure with his 
hand expanded from the thumb to the little finger. That it was 
niDNn half of the cubit, appears from comparing Ezek. 
xliii. 15. with the 17th verse of that chapter. 

pyS, pes, a foot. This does not appear to have been a Bibli- 
cal measure; but is usually regarded by JevS^ish writers as com- 
prising 12 inches. — See Godwyn. 

HDK, a cubit, so called from its having been the mother or 
standard of the Hebrew longitudinal measures; and contains the 
distance, in the human arm, from the elbow to the cxtri inity of 
the middle finger. This idea is suggested by the import of its 
I^tin and English names. According to ti>e statements of 
Mink rt; Cali nct,^ Par kJaarst and lilwing, it comprised about 18 
inches; but ArPutHiTol, Cutnberland, Pelletier, J.ainy, Josephus 
and Horne say, about 21 inches 

The cubit was probably fixed by ^oali: as may particularly 
be inferred from the construction of the ark : and in Egypt, 
which required the use of established measures, it has been pre- 
served to the present day.* Moses therefore may be understood 


accurate view of the cl), and might at any rate measure some of these 
things with more correctness, and thus judge whether the nation still re- 
tailed in common use the ancient original cubit or not." MichaelW 
Comment. Laws ol Mosi-s, iii. p. 387. 

' Lamy,'who also observes, that Mr. Greavc^, who measured the p 3 ^ra^ 
mida of Egypt with great exactness, says, that iiV ^1 the diiueosions be 
took, he found that they who had built these great edifices, had made 
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as always mentioning what is the Egyptian cubit, which is known 
to be 20 inches. • 

But Cappellus, Villalpandus, Arbuthnot and others, maintain, 
that there were two cubits, a ciail and a sacred one ; the former 
18 inches and the latter 3 feet. In proof of which they refer, 
among other passages, to 1 Kings, vii. 15. which reads rUDKf 
DDp HDM rritQ^ different from its parallel text, 2 Chron. iii. 
15. /11DK tCfDTn The latter of these, however, it must 

be observed, regards both of the measures united ; and Jeremiah 
says in round numbers, nDH 

Therefore the learned Calmet and other writers contend, that 
there was but one cubit among the Hebrews, from the Exodus 
to the Babylonian captivity — that this was the Egyptian cubit, 
the measure whereof was taken some years ago from the old 
standards extant at Grand Cairo — and that only after the Capti- 
vity the Scripture notices two sorts of measures, to distinguish 
the ancient Hebrew cubit from that of Babylon, w'hich the cap- 
tives had used during their abode in that city. Hence Ezekiel 
cautiously says, xliii. 13. HSDI HDK 

It m^y be observed that or lias the same meaning 
ill the New Testament, though sometimes rather peculiarly em* 
ployed. In Matt. vi. 27. and Luke \ii. 25. the word is plainly 
^jjei^ned to the seAse of time, by Luke, xii. 20. where our Sa- 
viour spnaks of TTpotr^sivcti exrj n;v i}XiXiav aurov •irrixvv tvu, as being 
eXaXKTTov, u very small thing; whereas adding a cubit to a man’s 
stature would indeed be a great one.' 

0^yy<a, a fathom, rijy sKTufftv toov TrAarei 

TouoTij^ouf;* occurs in Acts xxvii. 28. Gallivocant, Une brasses 
Male igitiir nonnulli Uliiam iiiterpretaiitur. Beza. 

njp, a reed, or cane; was used chiefly, fpr measuring buildings, 
and its length, according to Ezekiel, vPis /11DK W, 

xl. 5. Because it could not be shortened or lengthened by shrink- 
ing or stretching, it was less liable to deceive; and hence the canon 
or rule of Holy Scripture is mystically typified by this rT3p. 
Ezek. xl. and Rev. xxi. 15. Godwyn. 


use of the cubit now used in jtliat country : because each part of them 
consisted of an exact number of these cubits. The Egyptians call it 

:^HPaX; and, according to Greaves, it consists of 1834 parts, 1000 
of which make an English foot. — Introduction to li. S. p. 359. ^ 

* Welstein on Malt. vi. 37. cited by Parkhurst, in his Greek Lexicon, 

p. 533. • , 

* So observes the ^ymologist, as referred to by Parkhurst, in loc. 
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An Arabian ^ or pole» noticed by Joseplius and others, 
was about 14 feet.* 

a line, rope, or chain, was employed for surveying or 
portioning lands (as we now use mvhat is called Gunter’s chain) ; 
and was made, according to the import of the Greek term, of 
bulrushes twisted together. It is beautifully used by metonymy, 
as ill Ps. xvi. G. 

lint has been used by Rabbinical writers to express the Ro- 
man pace, which contained about 4 feet 10 inches. Its rela- 
tionship with oTothos is obvious, though that word, like the Latin 
stadium, is well known to express a measure nearly equal to the 
English furlong. 

SotfifioTOfj ohif a Sabbath-*day*s journey, in Acts i. 12. ls pre- 
cisely determined by the excellent reading of the Syriac version, 
VSLti, about seven stadia. As to the origin of this 
measure, it is thus stated by a learned philologist: In Hxod. 
xvi. 29* mandat Dcus, sed Lev. xxiii. 3. habetur, Scc. ergo si 
debuerint adire locum sacrum, etiam debuerunt exire e loco sno. 
Judiei hoc dubiuin determinaruiit, cl statiieruiU sibi licere facere 
iter Sabbathi, quod intra senii-horam absoivcre poterant., Ergo 
Judaei putariint sibi licuisse sine violatioue Sabbathi iter unius 
semi-horae absolvere.” Leusden. 

rniD,' milUare, a mile (say some criticsf), so called from its 
magnitude, because it was the greatest measure of a rofTu. V a- 
rious opinions have been expressed relative to the meaning of 
this word. It is found joined with yiR in Gen. xxxv. IG. and 

xlviii. 7* and 2 Kings, v. 19* and is read in Arabic by a 
mile or 1000 paces; in Syriac iMJuJd a space; and in Persian 
j ^j)arasarig, or German mile. Most likely it denotes a 

nirlong, froifr3^5yHrJ^6:jgh, says Geddes, cited and approv- 
ed by Boothroyd. 

DV iSlD, a day’s journey, which is computed by the Talmu- 
dists at 10 parses or 40 miles. They also measure by yb'O, by 
mOISJ and by DW. Lightfoot. 

(Measures of Capacity in the next.) 

July, 1823. .7. W. 

■ » ■ >> ■■■■ ■I M — ■I,,., , 

^ A .. 

* Juxra Kimchlifip ^ est servile et radix e.st signiiicans spatiiim 
vfae; quantum homo cuniicit a mane usque ad pasuini.— Stocldi Heb. 
Lex. p. 509« c 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ZODIAC 
OF DENDERA. 


No. II . — [Continued from No, LV,p, 73.] 

Aqua 111 us. In the first temple at Ephesus, the statue of the 
Goddess, according to Xenophon, book v, was of gold. The 
representations of Diana, which have descended to our times, 
are those of the statue which was placed in the second temple, 
and which was of wood. It not only was covered with breasts, 
but consisted of an assemblage o£ almost every symbol attached 
to the old humanised column, so as to form a composition 
purely emblematical.*’ * This description of the Ephesian god- 
dess applies so pointedly to the figure under consideration, that 
no doubt can remain respecting the deity it personified. The 
image of Isis was usually in the form of a woman, with cow’s 
horns on her head, representing the moon in her increase and 
decrease, and holding tlie Sistrum (a kind of cymbal) in her 
right hand, and a pitcher in her left ; but sometimes she was 
represented as Cybele, with the body full of breasts, to express 
her n ourishing all things. It is probable, therefore, that the 
Isis, and Diana, were the same divinity with Khseo, 
from the Hebrew Rahah, to feed. 

On this subject Mr. Bryant says, — 

We are told that Aquarius, and the great effusion of that element as it 
is depicted in the sphere, undoubtedly relate to the history of thedelii^. 
llegesianax maintained that it was Deucalion ; now Deucalion was the 
Noah of the East, the same with Helios the Sun.* We ffnd^^lso, that 
Dioiuibus was styled Ilyas, and Zeus Omlpius", ♦?rir.r. si^ilftTying the god 
of rain. The priestesses had hence the name of Ilyas and Thyas. — The 
Uyades was accounted a watery sign.^ 

Thus, in whichever light we view this figure, it evidently re- 
solves itself into an attribute of the Sun, although it is highly 
probable that tlie figure of Diana of Ephesus suggested this 
variety. 

Pisces, Fish were worshipped in Egypt: '^Ubi tamen pisces 
a sapientioribus pro dcorutn symbolis potius quam pro diis cul- 
tos fuisse innuit, quod etiam ceteris animalibus existiinandum 
est.”* 


* Chts. Joum. No. ^ Analysis, vol. iii. p. 51 — 3. ^ Ibid, 

veil. iii. p. isr. ♦ Vossiiis de Idol. lib. iv. cli. 51 . cited by Dr. Long : 
Astron. vol. i. p. 181. « ^ 

VOL. XXVIll. (l.Jl. NO. LVr. P 
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Observations on the 

The most obrtous. (says Mr. P. Knight/) and consequently most an- 
cient symbol of the productive power of the waters, was a fish ; which 
we accordingly find the universal symbol upon many of the earliet»t coins ; 
almost every symbol of the male or active power, both of generation and 
destruction/ being occasionally placed^ipun it. 

Oxyrynchua^ a town in Egypt^ is said to have been so named 
from the sacred fish so called. Xenophon in his expedition 
of Cyrus, mentions that the river Chalus, in Syria, was full 
of large tame fish, which tlie Syrians looked upon as gods: 
lib. i. Both Lucian and Diodorus assert the same thing, and 
ascribe their veneration for fish to their respect for Derceto, 
the mother of Semiramis, who, when she was brought to bed, 
threw herself into a lake, and was changed into a fish.* Others 
say the Zodiacal fish were placed in the sphere by Venus ; either 
because Venus, when she fied from Typhon, took the form of 
a fish, or because the fish styled Noliits saved Isis in some 
great extremity. — But it is most probable they were placed 
there as the symbol of Poseidon, God of the Sea, who was also 
reputed the chief god, the deity of fire ; — 

Which, (says Mr. Bryant,) we may infer from his priest who was 
styled a Purcon, and denominated from him, and who serven in his 
Oracular temples: Purcon is Ignis, vel Liicis domiiius and we may know 
the department of the god from the name of the priest, lie was the su- 

? reme deity the Sun, from whom all were siipposeifto he derived, lleiiqe^^^ 
'cseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, is, like Zeus, stj lea' tlie"* 
father of gods and men.^ 

The president Goguet says, ^^The worship of ihc first gods 
of Greece came from Egypt, except that of N eptune, wdiich 
was derived from Libya.”^ 

We come now to notice the human figures placed in boats, 
which flw.:?«^any ^the .representations of the signs. These 
figures,^ it Was observed aOt>ve, bear a strong resemblance to 
Furies, or executioners of divine vengeance; and, strange as 
it may appear, this was one of the characters of Isis or Ceres. 
In the Hindu fictions, Ceres changes not only her attributes, 
but her person also, and displays herself under the dreadful 
character of Erinnys, the leader of these infernal tormentors. It 
appears, also, that Isis was tlie same with Serapis, for in some 
instances the latter has long hair, formally turned back, and 
disposed in riiigl^ hanging down upon his breast and shoulders 
like that of a)(|^maii. His whole person too is enveloped in 
drapeiy reaoiriiilg to his feet. Tacitus informs us, that he uas 

, ■ 

* No. 50. * Diodorus, lib. ii, ^ Analysis, vul. i, 

p. SflV*^90. Origin of Laws vol. i. from Herodotus. 
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the same with the Paphian Venus, whose worship was intro- 
duced b}' the Ptolemies into Egypt. In some figures of Serapis, 
he is joined with Isis, and represented like a young man, and 
then he is taken for Osiris, the Sun. It is probable, therefore, 
that he was a personification of^both sexes; but it is remarkable, 
that, according to Wilford,* his name is derived from Asrapa, 
implying thirst for blood. Others, 1 know, derive it differently, 
but this derivation seems the most deserving of credit, because 
we find it in accordance with the rites which followed the intro- 
duction of this worship, and that of Saturn, which the Ptolemies 
forced upon the Egyptians. Before the Macedonian conquest, 
the Egyptians never offered any bloody sacrifices to their gods, 
but worshipped ihein merely with their prayers and frankincense; 
after this sera we find them common, although it is said that the 
desceiidunts of the ancient inhabitants did not join in the worship 
adopted by the court, but only the dgypto-G reeks. 

Besides, we find that Isis was styled Queen of the Manes, 
or Lares, the domestic deities of the U etrurians, and Latins, to 
whom children were oflered in sacrifice. 

Tiie Lares, <«ays Mr. Bryant,) were the same as the Dii Pnestites and 
Penates, nvlio wore imported from Egypt; they are described as demons 
and genii, who once lived upon earth, and were gifted with immortality.^ 

Ill another p]ace,i^tlie same author mentions, that Ceres, the 
siiid lawgiver, was sometimes enrolled in the list of 
the Fillies. This is manifest from a passage in Antimachus, 
quoted by Puiisanias, where her temple is spoken of as the 
shrine of a Pury.^ Indeed, the frequent representations of 
human sacrifices, of priests and Cynocephali with knives in their 
hands, of men or human victims prepared for slaughter, devoured 
by lions, and bound in painful attitudes, together wi^Tusacrifi- 
cial altar, are all strong indications o£4he sanguinary disposition 
of the deity who presided in this temple, whose wrath was to 
be appeased, or beneficence moved by blood. 

As the Lares, or Dii Praestites and Penates, were properly 
marine deities, whose feasts, die Larentalia, were held when 
the sun entered Aquarius, this may be sufficiqpt to account for 
their appearing in boats. The true meaning of the boats, how- 
ever, seems to be this : it was a symbol of Isis herself. Hence 
the reason why she was worshipped at Rome, and, according to 
Tacitus, in the country of the Suevi, under the figure of a ship. 


* A^'iatic Heseareb^, vol. iii. * Analysis, vol. iii. p. 335. 
* Analysis vol. ii. n. .*105. 
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This symbol was evidently of Jdgyptian origin^ for the Egyptians 
pbced the persouiiicatioiis of the stiii and moon in boats^ — 

an opinion, (says Mr. P. Knight,') which very generally pre- 
vuled among the ancients, that alt the constituent parts of the universe 
were mutufdTy dependent upon eacif other; and that the luminaries of 
heaven, while they^ contributed to fecundate and urganibc terrestrial 
matter, were in their turn nourished and sustained by exlialations from 
the humidity of the earth and its atmosphere. 

l%e Greeks, (he adds,) among whom the horse is the symbol of hiimi> 
dity, for the same reason placed the personification of the sun and moon 
in chariots^ drawn sometimes by two, and sometimes by three or four 
of these animals ; which is the reason of the number of Bigs, Trigs, 
and Quadrigs, which we find upon coins ; for they could not have had 
reference to the public games, as has been supposed, a great part of 
them having been struck uy states, which, not being of Hdlenic origin, 
bad never the privilege of entering, the lists on those occasions. 

With regard to the long femnle figure encircling the signs, 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the Egyptian divinities, 
at least of the time of the Ptolemies. Montfaucon says, that 
OB the temple of Latopolis, there was the representation of a 
serpent with two female heads, and a tree growing out of its 
back. The Persians worshipped Jupiter on the tops of moun- 
tains, calling the whole circle of the heavens by that name. Mr. 
Hamilton conjectures from the tower upon the head, that it is 
the Grecian Cybele, in the character of the universal mother 
encircling the earth and its inhabitants with her legs ajid- m afST ' 
1 coincide in opinion with this gentleman, and luy reasons for 
doing so will appear in the sequel. 

Thus have I endeavored to explain the figures of the signs, 
as they appear on the Zodiacs of Dendera and £sn6, by a mode 
of interpretation, which gives unity to the design, and shows its 
intimate .'connexion with the religion of the country, a circum- 
stance, which*, from their locality in temples, and also in tombs, 
we had reason to infer a priori; the whole affording the strong- 
est probability that they were rather a pantheic exhibition of 
tbeir principal divinities, than an astronomical scheme, or an 
allegorical representation of the twelve labors of Hercules. 

The doctrine of the unity of God is perhaps the most ancient, 
even in the heathen world ; whence sprung the system of ema- 
nations which formed so conspicuous a feature in the Chaldean 
religion, , was received in Egypt, adopted by the earlier Greeks, 
and loiig preserved by their respective hierarchies. This reli- 
gbn taught the existence of an universal pervading spirit, whose 
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subordinate emanations diffused themsdvfes through the woiid» 
and presented themselves in different places^ ranks> and ofiicesi 
to the adoration of men. To these emanations, the Greeks gate 
names expressive of their attnbutes, which, when persofimed, 
were originally considered as manifestations of the various modeB 
of exerting almighty power. In process of time, the metaphy- 
sical subtilty of the theologists, still farther analysed the £>eity, 
and the fancy of the poets multiplied gods and goddesses without 
end. Amid this universal corruption every trace of the ancient 
principle of emanations was lost among the vulgar. All had 
still a sense of a superior Being: but not being able to ascribe 
oninipotence to one God, they multiplied the numher> and dis- 
tributed the administration of the universe among his attributes, 
which they considered as distinct deities. It Was the detection 
of the falsehood of this vulgar mythology, and the declaration 
of tlie unity of God, which Bishop Warburton has labored to 
prove was the design of the more hidden mysteries ; a flattering 
support of the justness of the view which we have taken of the 
subject under consideration. Let us now proceed to the histoiy 
of the Zodiac. 

The collections of stars named after certain animals, have nb 
resemblance to tbos^ animals, and in consequence are differently 
icprci^entcd by other nations. On the Zodiacs of China and 
Japan, tfiey are respectively a Mouse, Ox, Tiger, Hare, Cro^ 
codile, Serpent, Horse, Ram, Monkey, Hen, Dog, Hog. 
The Arabians, instead of Aquarius, have the figure of a mule 
saddled, carrying two barrels ; for Gemini, two peacocks ; for 
Virgo, a wheat-sheaf ; for Sagittarius, a quiver ; and the Cen- 
taur is a horse and bear fighting. 

It is evident, therefore, that the #9igns were taxen from the 
mystic symbols, to distinguish the twelve portions into wfaidi 
astronomers had divided the sun’s course. Nothing indeed 
would be more appropriate than thus to mark by personified 
attributes of the chief deity, that space in the heavens which he 
had made his peculiar province. , 

Among the few works of Eratosthenes, which have come 
down to us, there is a short tract on the constellations, with an 
abstract of the fables which gave rise to their names. This 
tract 1 have not seen, nor was 1, till very lately, Sware of its 
existence. If it include the signs of the Zodiac it may he de|ii- 
sive of their true import ; at least of the popular opinion con- 
cerning them in his4iine. It is published with the Oxford edi- 
tion of Aratus, anno 1702. But whether the above exposition 
he admitted or not, it is clear that the signs were not indices to 
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the seasons, either in Egypt or in countries under more iiorthern 
latitudes. Aquarius for example, u hich denotes the heavy rains 
of winter, could not be the Aquarius of that country where the 
winter is the doest season of the year, and rain very rarely falls ; 
nor could Virgo indicate the month of harvest, which in Egypt 
happened at the vernal equinox. The Bull in like manner could 
not be the symbol of agriculture in a country where the plough 
was not used ; the seed being sown in the soft mud deposited 
from the inundating waters, and afterwards trodden down by 
swine turned adrift for that purpose. If Taurus had been in- 
tended to indicate the season for laboring the eaiih, it ought to 
have been placed after Virgo, because this season did not com- 
mence until the inundation of the N ilc iiad subsided. So far 
as regards Egypt, we need go no further on this head ; for if 
this meaning be not applicable to these two signs, it is evidently 
less so to the others. 

With regard to more northern nations, 'Facitus informs us, 
that the ancient Germans divided their year into three seasons 
only : — 

They have, (says he,) distinct ideas of Winter, Spring, and Slimmer, 
and their language has terms fur each ; but tliey neither know tlie bles- 
sings nor the name of Autumn.* 

According to Pallas,* the Tartars in the Crimea divide dlT' 
seasons in the following ntaniier; — 

Their Spring commences on the 23d of April, O. S. and coiitiiuies 60 
days, until the 22nd of June, on which day their great Sumrncr c omineiices, 
which continues until the 1st uf August, or 40 days. The iiiuiiili of Au- 
gust until the 25th, is not included iii any of the seasons. Their Autumn 
extends from the 26th of August, to tlie 26th of October, or 6 1 days. The 
succeeding^ (Jays arc termed the Fore-Winter; and the next 65 days 
from the 1st l)cccmber to th; 4th of February, constitute the princi- 
pal Winter. The remaining 25 days of February, are called iSudshuk-ai; 
and the 53 days, from the 1st of March, to the 2Srd of April, likewise 
form no part of any season, but are distinguished by the uaiiie of Mart» 

Besides, as indices to the seasons, the correspondence of the 
latter with the signs, would continue during SlO'O years only of 
the 259<*)0 in which the revolution of the Zodiac is completed, 
according to the motion in aiitecedeiitia, or during years 
only, according to that in conseqiientia. 

J must not, however, be understood as cxtenditig these argu- 
ments to the exclusion of all the constellations from the rural 


' * De Monb. Grrniancrum, c. xxvi. * Travels in 1793—4. vol. ii. 
p. 381. 
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economy of antiquity ; on the contrai^, I am of opinion that 
several were consulted as anxiously as the modern calendars. 
But then, we know, that in the times of Hesiod, and Homer, 
seven only were useful in husbandry and navigation, and that 
these constitute almost the whole of the constellations enume- 
rated in the oldest systems of astronomy, and were formed when 
the ancients were strangers to a more regular division of the year. 

Those who give a mixed import to the signs, destroy the ra- 
tionality' of the scheme, and obscure the subject by a multitude 
of unauthorised conjectures* 

Besides these arguments against the opinion that the figures 
in the Zodiac of Dendera are signs, there are others no less 
conclusive against that of its great antiquity. In the first place, 
these signs, as they are commonly termed, are not exclusively de- 
rived from the mystic symbols of Egypt. 

The Dioscuri and Neptune, whose symbols are Gemini and 
Pisces, Herodotus declares to be of foreign extraction. In 
Euterpe, ch. 43, he says, 'llie Egyptians disclaim all knowledge 
of Neptune and the Dioscuri, neither of whom are admitted 
among the number of their gods and at ch. 50* he informs us, 
that they were indebted to Africa for their. acquaintance with the 
former. In addition to the reasons assigned in the exposition, 
for considering fish w the symbol of this Libyan divinity, wc 
may qiictii another passage from the same author, who, in Eu- 
terpe, cli. 72. bays, ‘‘ The only fish esteemed 'sacred in Egypt, 
were the Lepitodus and the Eel.’^ Upon which passage, Lar* 
clier, as cited by Mr. Beloc, has the following note : 

Aiitiphancs and the Greek writers who amused themselves with ridi- 
culing the religious ceremonies of Egypt, were doubtless ignorant of the 
motive which caused this particular fish to be proscribed. .ic flesh of 
the cel and some other fish, thickened Ike Mood, and by checking per- 
spiration excited ail those maladies connected with the leproby. The 
priests forbade the people to eat it, and to render their proliibitiuD mote 
effectual, they pretended to regard this fish as sacred. 

This is agreeable to what Herodotus himself says of the 
priests, Euterpe, ch. 37*: . 

Each has a moiety of the sacred viands ready dressed assigned him, 
besides a large and daily allowance of beef and of geese ; they have also 
wine, but are not al lowed to teed uii fish. 

Such a reason could never have excited the adoration of ihe 
Egyptians; and that fish in general were not esteemed hok, 
may be learned from the employment of the inhabitants on the 
borders of the Lake*Mopris, who gained a livelihood by taking 
and curing its fish, of which it boasted 22 different kinds. 
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Plutarch differs from Herodotus as to the cause of the prohi- 
bition, and states, that it proceeded from the excessive enmity 
of die Egyptians to the sea« But it is not likely that an abhor- 
rence of this element would produce veneration of its inhabi- 
tants. Elsewhere, however, both the sea and its inhabitants 
were held in veneration. 

Tacitus informs us, lib. xvi., that the Parthian Magi, from 
state policy, to prevent emigration » declared the sea sacred, and 
profaned by the superfluities of the luiniaii body ; and it was 
mentioned above, that the Syrians worshipped flsh out of re- 
spect for DercetOj the mother of Semiramis. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Hamilton has the following observation (Egyptiaca, 
p. 105.): 

It is not probable tliat Latopolis was the original name of Esnc ; both 
because it is evidently a Greek appellation, and the worship of animals 
was an abuse of late introduction Into the superstitions of Egypt ; and 
as tlierc no where occurs among tlie sculptures any reuresentaiiun that 
can allude to the deificatiiin of this animal in particular: neither is it 
easy to ascertain with precision what the species of fish called Latus pro- 
perly was. Pliny is supposed to have cbniuiindcd it with the sihires, or 
sturg^n, a fish very commou in the large rivers of Europe. Ausooius 
calls it the dolphin of the rivers ; and from Juvenal it appears to have 
been common in £^pt, and sold in Rome by the lowest chapman. The 
Ijatiis itself is no wl^re mentioned but in Strabo, who merely alludes to it 
as dividing with Minerva the devotions of the Latopolitans. 

There being no evidence, therefore, that fish were ever among 
the gods of the ancient E^ptians, the conclusion seems una- 
voidable, that Pisces W'as the symbol of Poseidon, a Cireciaii 
divinity of Libyan extraction, introduced into the theogony of 
Egypt, by the Greeks. 

AquariuSy it has been shown, was the same with the Ephe- 
sian Dial!il^,>^the Paphian yeuus, and the Babylonian Serapis, 
whose worship was very early transported by the Greeks to the 
western extremity of the Mediterranean, and shores of the Eiix- 
ine, where temples were erected to him at the mouth of the 
Rhone, and in the city of Sinope, known in Roman history as 
the capital of Pontus. 

Sagittarius is linquestionably of Grecian derivation. The 
poets feign that the Centaurs were the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud, but in reality they were a tribe^ of Lapitbse who inhabited 
the city Peletkronumy adjoining to mount Pel ion, and first 
taught the art of breaking horses.* Hesiod and Homer speak 
of Centaurs. The latter in bis Iliad (lib. i. v. S()8, and lib. ii. 


* VirgiPb Gcorgicb, lib. lii. v. 115. 
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V. 740.), and in liis Odyssey (lib. xxi. v. 295.), calls them sa- 
vages or monsters covered with hair. But the aikcient represen- 
tations of the Centaurs were different from the figure in the 
Zodiac of Dendera. Upon thp chest of Cypselides mentioned 
by Pausanias, and upon which characters were written in the 
bustrophedon form, 778 years B. C., tlie Centaur Chiron ap- 
pears represented as a man sustained upon two human legs and 
feet, with die croup-flanks and two hinder legs of a horse at- 
tached to his loins ; so that the figure resembled a man leading 
a horse by tiie bridle, rather than a man mounted on horseback. 
The more ancient sculptures abo represent them as persons who 
stood near horses to li<dd them. It was the bter Greek poets 
who changed the ancient form, and Pindar seems to be the first 
w'ho took this liberty, by representing them as half men and half 
horses. ** These monsters,” says he, '*were the fruit of flie 
amours of the Centaurs, the spus of Ixioo, with the mares of 
Thessaly : they resembled their father in the upper part of their 
body, and their mother in the lower.” As Pindar florished in 
the time of Xerxes, or 480 years B. C., the Centaur must be 
not onl^ a Grecian symbol, but one of a comparatively recent 
date. 

Libra, The presence of Harpocrates, the god of sileiice, in 
this dodccatemeron, *rcnders it probable that £is sign is of Ro- 
man derisatioii. 

Harpocrates (says Mr. Hamilton), the son of Isis and Osiris, was said 
to be the gud of silence. There are various authorities for his having 
been worshipped at Rome as such, after the introduction of the Egyptian 
rites into Italy; but I do not know of any proof that he was so considered 
ill the earlier times of Egypt.* 

No pictures of the constellations have come down to us; but 
from the descriptions of their flguses in ancient astronomical 
works, it appears tliat Libra, as a zodiacal sign, was unknown 
until after the time of Ptolemy, who florished under the Empe- 
rors Antoninus and Adrian. This author in his S^ntaiis, as 
cited by Costard, says that ** Hipparchus collected all the ac- 
counts of eclipses he could meet with among the Babylonians, 
and all their celestial observations,” yet Hipparchus no where 
mentions JJbra. It is not probable, therefore, that it existed on 
the Chaldean sphere. Nor does it appear on that of Eudoxus, 
who described all the constellations known in his time, 40Q 
years B. C. If, as some suppose, his sphere was copied fripn 
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one more ancient, because, as they say, the constellations are 
placed half a sign farther back than they should be, if marked 
from his own observations, it will remove all doubt respecting 
the existence of Libra on the Qialdeaii sphere^Aratus of Soli 
in Cilicia, being no great astronomer himself, copied his descrip- 
tion of the celestial phenomena chiefly from Eudoxus* ** Mirror 
of the Heavens;** but as he was also assisted by men of science, 
his cotemporaries and friends at Alexandria, and as Libra is no 
where mentioned in his celebrated poem, we may safely conclude 
that it was unknown in his time. 

Virgil, as observed in a former part of this essay, gives the 
name of Chelae to this division of the zodiac, and Ptolemy calls 
the ecliptic the circle which passes through the midst of the 
animals.” 

From the absence, therefore, of this sign on the Chaldean 
sphere, and from the silence regarding it, in the descriptions of 
Eudoxus, Aratus, Hipparchus, Virgil, and Ptolemy, who uni- 
formly describe the constellations of the zodiac in strict confor- 
mity to the import of the word, we may be satisfied that the 
removal of Chelie, and the substitution of Libra in their stead, 
was an alteration effected posterior to the age even of the latter 
astronomer.' 

The adiunction of llie Scales seems to point to the department . 
over which this personification presided, and, as the god of traffic, 
there appears good reason for ascribing him to the Homans, who 
received him from the Etruscans, by whom he was imported 
into Italy. It was from tliis highly civilised people that the 
Homans derived all that related to civil governmenl and the art 
of w'ar, and those arts and sciences which paved the way to the 
empire o&die world. 

Amid numerous proofs i.f their high civilisation, we find that 
they were acquainted with the arts of ship-building, and naviga- 
tion, and with the method of equipping fleets, and all kinds of 
naval armaments, before the time of Homulus. Hence w'c may 
conclude that this nation was a maritime power, and that it pos- 
sessed an extensive commerce in the earlier ages of the world. 
But further— Herodotus informs us that these ancient inhabitants 
of Italy were a colony from Lydia, , who emigrated under the 
conduct of Tyrrhenus, son of Alys, king of Lydia, being driven 
out by famine. Tacitus (Ann. lib. iv.) confirms this statement, 
wuhere be says, that ‘‘ in the time of Tiberius the deputies from 
the city of Sardes read a decree before the Senate, in support of 
a particular claim, in which they were acknowledged by the 
Etrurians as a kindred nation.” This document agreed with 
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the statement of Herodotus as to the time and leader of the 
einigration. Now« as Herodotus informs us’ that ’’the Ly- 
dians were the first people upon record who coined money and 
traded in retail^ and as Mr.* Pinkerton has shown* that the 
llomans derived the art of coining money from the Etrurians ; 
and as Pliny, as mentioned above, states Bacchus to be the first 
who taught to buy and eell: the probability is, that the symbol 
in this dodecatcmeron is indicative of Bacchus, as the god of 
traffic, derived to the Romank through the Etruscans, from 
whom it appears they acquired the rudiments of their arts and 
sciences. 

Mr. Pinkerton in another part of his Essay on Medals’ in- 
forms us, that 

No coins are found which can he even imagined to belong to the 
Assyrian, Median, or Hahylonian kings, their empire, though rich in 
Itself, hciiig unknown in cuminerce. The oldest coins found in their 
enipire are palpably Persian and similar to the Greek. The Phsuicians, 
a people famous mr their early civilisation, appear not to have coinefl 
money, till after the Greeks had set the example. No Phoenician coins 
are older probably than the year 400, B. C. From Scripture it also a^ 
pears thar weight alone was used in the cities of Tyre and Sidon; nor is 
there a hint iii any ancient writer, of coins peculiar to, or at all used by 
them. In Egypt coinage was unknown; not a coin with a hieroglyphic 
is to be found :n that ccjintry. India appears not to have any cTairo^ to 
the early use of coinage. It was the ancient Greek and Homan coins 
which Howell into it with the stream of comnierre. Upon the whole the 
Lydian coins seem to be the most ancient in Asia. 

I'Vom this statement then it would appear, that, as all civil 
institutions, as well as the rudiments of the aria and sciences, 
were said to be derived originally from the gods, the Lydians 
have the best claim to the tutelar deity of commerce, and thus, 
whether TJarpwrates iii this sign be, considered as the god of 
silence, or the god of traffic, he is decidedly foreign to Egypt. 
The first shape in which money appeared, was certainly that of 
pieces of metal without any stated form or impression, but 
merely regulated to a certain weight. But it is well known that 
weight continued the standard of money after the invention of 
coinage, and that down even to tlie Saxon period of England, 
all large sums were paid in weight, Willi us, weight is now 
applied to each particular piece, and that only in gold; whereas, 
with the ancients weight was applied to the sum total ; to silver 
as well as to gold, and in several instances to brass. The Scales 
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dierefore, with great plauaibility at least, may be considered as 
an adjunct distinctive of the god of commerce, since weight was 
tlie mode in uliich the circulating medium had always been 
transferred by ancient merchants. It is probably for this reason^ 
that on some zodiacs^ (the Indian for instance), Libra is repre- 
sented as a man bolding in one hand a pair of scalesi and in the 
other a weight. — In several commercial cities situated on the 
sea-coast, Serapis was n'or^bipped as the patron of maritime 
traffic and of maritime adventurers. His original station, accord- 
ing to Polybius, was on the coast of the Propontis, where Jason 
is said to have sacrificed to him when he went on the Argonautic 
expedition. From thence his image was brought to Sinope in 
Pontus, where it was characterised by emblems of plenty and 
naval trophies ; and Ptolemy Soter introduced his worship into 
Egypt in order to counteract the superstitious prejudices of the 
Egyptians to a seafaring life. This seems to add to the argu- 
ments in favor of Serapis being a deity foreign to Egypt, and as 
he was reputed the god of the nether world, or the sun after his 
descent into the southern hemisphere, we have no difficulty in 
recognising in this personification, Bacchus, the universal god of 
antimiity. Bocbart says that Mercury (a name common among 
the Romans for Bacchus) is of the same, import with Canaan, 
which signifies Mercator; Hermes, his usual Greek appellative, 
signifying interpreter. This favors the opinion of the Roman 
origin of Lihra, considered as a representation of the god of 
traffic. It is probable that the representation of Libra in the 
zodiac of the Porch of Dendera is among the most ancient in 
existence. Now the date of tliis zodiac seems to be ascertained 
from the following inscription on tlie Temple, copied by 
Deuon.' 

On account of the Emperor Caesar, God, the son of Jupiter ihc deli- 
verer, when Publius Octavius, bciuE governor, Marcus Claudius Posthu- 
mus, rommander-in-chief, and Typhem, general, the deputies of the Me- 
tropolis consecrated, in virtue of the law, the propylaniin to Isis the 
greatest of the goddesses, and to the associated gods of the temple in the 
31st year of Csesar., 

I am unable at present to state from direct proofs, under what 
emperor these officers served, but there can be no doubt that it 
was under Augustus, as none other of the emperors, down to 
Antoninus, tlie successor of Adrian, inclusive, held the sove- 
nsignty for more than Q3 years. As Augustus in the decline of 
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life had admitted (according to Tacitus') Tiberius to be a part- 
ner in the empire^ it is probable the expression ** associated gods 
of the Temple” may have been applied to them^ especially when 
we consider that Augustus claimed equal worship with the gods; 
that he had temples and statues erected to faim^ and priests and 
pontiffs appointed to pay him impious homage;^ and that Tibe- 
rius, although he refused to be deified by .the Romans, had yet 
temples erected to him in several of the provinces. It is there- 
fore something more than a vague conjecture, that the propy- 
Iseuni, at least, of the temple of Deiidera, was dedicated to the 
** associated godsf Augustus and Tiberius, and that a symbol 
of divinity, peculiarly Roman, was then enrolled among the other 
divinities at that time worshipped in Egypt. In this way we 
may account for the manner and time in which Libra became a 
mystic symbol, but w'hen it became a zodiacal sign is uncertain. 
It is probable that the Arabians (who were industrious in their 
researches among the antiquities of Egypt, after file conquest of 
that country) mistaking these assemblages of mythological figures 
for a representation of the signs of the zodiac, may have* adopted 
Libra, and in their arrangement substituted it for the claws of 
Scorpio. But much darkness surrounds this part of the subject 
in particular, and all that 1 venture to affirm is, that Libra may 
be very ancient as a ipystic symbol, but as a zodiacal sign it is 
compnraliveljf modern. 

The iovg female figure encompassing the signs is remarkable 
for having a human head crowned with a tower. As Cyhele 
was always so distinguished after fiie human form was employed 
to represent the universal mother, there can be no mistake re- 
specting this symbol. This deity was adored under the names 
of Ops, Rhea, Vesta, 8cc. She was also styled the Pessinuntian 
goddess, from Pessinus, the capital of Phrygia, and the Idsean 
Mother, Berecynlhia, Dindymene and Cybele, from the neigh- 
bouring mountains on which her worship had been long esta- 
blished. Her priests were called in the Phrygian language, 
Cubeboi; by the Greeks and I^tins, Cabiri^ Curetes and Cory- 
bantes, &.c. The victims immolated to her w^re the bull, goat, 
and sow, as emblems of fecundity, and her rites were infamous 
for their lewdness and cruelty. Originally, she was ivorshipped 
under a globular or square form, but afterwards as a large 
handsome woman with her head crowned with turrets, Cybele 
signifying generally (according to the allegorists) the earth, and 


■ Ann. lib. i. ch. 3. 
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her crQwa of towers, tiie towns and cities built upon it. Tliere 
is one fact, however, of great importance respecting the human 
figure of this goddess, mentioned by Mr. P. Knight,' namely, 
that no figure of this kind has been seen which was not proved 
to be either posterior or very little anterior to the Macedonian 
conquest. — ^'Kus have we found five signs and the long figure 
encircling them, not only wholly exotic in regard to Kgypt, but 
in the instance of several, of a date not much beyond the Mace- 
donian conquest. 

In the second place, the high antiquity of the signs is refuted, 
by the certainty we have of frequent alterations both in the names 
'and figures of the constellations having been made by the ancient 
astronomers. Hipparchus changed the southern crown into tlie 
herald’s rod, &c. and Ptolemy in the Almagest, lib. vii. ch. 5. as 
cited by Dr. Long, says that '' he does not always make tise of 
tlie same figures with those before him, but had, for the sake of 
giving his figures a truer proportion and adapting them better to 
die situation of the stars, made many alterations therein, as the 
astronomers before his time had done in the constellations that 
w'ere more ancienc.” 

In the face of such strong proofs to the contrary, ho\v could 
any one assert that the zodiac of Dendera might be a copy from 
one more ancient ? 

In the third place, the high antiquity of the zodiac is disproved 
by the consideration that the figures must have been invented 
not only after the substitution of animal and image worship, for 
the pure theism which originally prevailed, and the worship of 
the heavenly bodies by w'hich it was immediately succeeded, but 
posterior to the deification of mankind, a species of idolatry 
which mythologists allow to have been the latest introduced. 

All the common departments of the deities, says Mr. Bryant,^ are to 
lie set aside as idle. Pollux will be found a judj^e; Ceres, a lawgiver; 
Bacchus, the god of the year; Neptune^ a physician; and this nut only 
from the poets, but from the best mythologists of the Grecians, who 
wrote professedly on the subject. 

But as several of the figures are decidedly Grecian symbols, it follows 
that it muSl have been composed, not only after the deification of man- 
kind, but also after the formation of the Greek theogony, which was not 
effected until they had made considerable progress in the art of sculpture. 
In early times the Grecians represented the Diacuri by two logs of wood 
joined together; Cybele by a square or globular stone ; an^ Jmnti'va by 
the %ure of an owl. As they unproved in the imitative sji^s, they gro- 
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changed the animal for the human form, still preserving the cha- 
racteristic features which marked its symbolical meaning. 

According to Eusebius the Greeks were not worshippers of 
images until the time of Cecrops^ and on this subject Herodotus 
has the following remark ** Of the origin of each deity, whether 
they have all of them always existed, as also of their form, their 
knowledge is very recent indeed. The invention of the Grecian 
theogony, the names, the honors, the forms and the functions 
of the deities may with propriety be ascribed to Hesiod and to 
Homer, w'ho I believe lived 400 years before myself.” It is 
clear therefore that when this author says, there are in Egypt 
oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of Minerva and Diana, of Mars 
and of Jupiter;”^ and again, If witli Neptune and the Dios- 
curi, we except Juno, Vesta, Themis; the Graces and the Ne- 
reids, the names of all the other deities have always been familiar 
ill Egypt ;’*) he is not to be understood as assigning an unlimited 
period for their acquaintance with these divinities. 

As this is a point of some importance I shall perhaps be ex* 
cused for adding two other quotations from respectable modern 
writers. The learned Mr. Bryant informs us that 

The ancients, to render their theology plausible and their fables con- 
sistent, multiplied guds of the same name and character— ^there was 
always one ready upon c’lery chronological emergency; 

In iilgypt there were two llermeses, forty heroes are enumerated under 
the name of fleicules, and there were 300 Jiipiters. But Hesiod, Homer, 
and the authors of the Orphic poetry, knew of no such duplicates, nor is 
there any lunt of the kind among the ancient writers of Greece, It was 
a refinement of after-ages, introduced to obviate the difficulties which 
arose from the absurdities in the pagan systems 

And Mr, I’ayne Knight observes,— 

There is no mention of any of the mystic deities, nor of any of the 
ritesiwith which they were worshipped, in*any of tlie genuine parts of 
the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any trace of the symbolical style in any of the 
works of ait described in them; nor of alli^ory or enigma in the fables 
which adorn ilicm. We may, therefore, Airly presume tliat both the 
rites oi initiaiiuu and the worship of Bacchus are of a later period, and 
were not generally known to the Greeks till after the composition of 
these poems. I'he Orphic hymns which appear to have been invocations 
or litanies used in the mysteries, are proved both by the language and 
the matter, to be of a date long subsequent to the Homeric times; there 
being in ati of them abbreviatiotis and modes of speech not then known, 
and the form of worshipping and glorifying the Deity by repeating adu- 
latory titles not being then in use, though afterwards common.’ 


■ Euterpe, ch. 28^ , * Ibid. ch. 83. 

t Ibid. ch. 50. , * Analysis, Vul. ii. 
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No idol in the most ancient periods of the Chinese empire 
ms to be found in all their temples, but only an unornaniented 
Cablet, upon which was engraved in large golden characters. 

The Sanctuary of die Spiritt|al Guardian of the City and 
this pure worship of the Deity continued till after the death of 
Confucius, 500 years B. C., when die worship of Buddah wsis 
introduced from India. 

Mr. Colebrooke informs us that the ancient Hindoo religion, 
as (bunded upon the Indian scriptures, recognises but one God, 
and that although in the V^eda every line of the prayers is replete 
with allusions to mythology, there is not throughout any allusion 
to deified heroes, the worship of such not forming any part of 
dial system.* 

Mr. Sale mentions that the ancient Arabians when they mi- 
grated, used to take some of die atones of their native land with 
dieni as memorials, which were originally honored only on that 
account, but their posterity forgetting the ancient religion, wor- 
shipped them as idols.^ 

The Persians,” says Herodotus, Clio 1S3, ** have among 
them neither statues, temples, nor altars ; the use of which they 
censure as impious and a gross violation of reason, because in 
opposition to the Greeks, they do not believe that the Gods 
partake of human nature.” 

The Romans before they became acquainted with .the Greeks 
received every thing relating to religion from the Etruscans, but 
in the earlier ages it was a feature common to the religion of 
both, to have neither magnificent temples nor images. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Numa forbade the Romans to represent the 
Deity under the form of a man or brute, and for 70 years this peo- 
ple had not in their temples any statue or painting of the Deity. 
From this we learn whenK the primitive Etruscan theology first 
became corrupted, for Numa’s interdiction must be considered 
as levelled at an innovation and not at the destruction of an an- 
cient usage. * 

Some of the German nations appear to have been Sabseans, 
since we find Boioca^m, chief of the Anisbarians, a people of 
that couflti^, in a speech addressed to Avitus, the Roman gene- 
ral, appealing to the sun and whole planetary system, as if these 
luminaries were actually present:’ and we have the express au- 
thority of Tacitus for the fact, that their deities are not im- 
taured in temples, nor represented under any. human form.”^ 
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From these observations it appears that the more ancient na- 
tions were not worshippers of images, and tiiat the Greeks were 
the first who offered posthuinous adoration to mankind, and the 
first also by whom specific objects of worship were transforiiied 
and multiplied. * 

As, therefore, several of tlic figures of the zodiac are human- 
ized personifications, and as the whole are merely so many dif- 
ferent attribntos of the same deity, the Sun, or B.icctiiis, it follows 
that these figures must have been inventefl by the Greeks, sub- 
sequently to the time of Lloiiier. 

To leave no material proof behind us, it will be necessary on 
this part of the subject to remark farther, that Ei^ypt for up- 
wards of six centuries 13. C. contained two distinct people — 
Egyptians proper, and Greeks, 'rhe former, from the earliest 
to the latest period of their authentic history, were obstinately 
attached to the worship of hrules and the most loathsome rep- 
tiles. The texture of their supcrstilion was not of so flexible a 
nature as that of the Greeks and many other nations. During 
the dominion of the Pharaohs it was dirc^ctetl by a permanent 
hierarchy, wiiose regulations so firmly established the principles 
and practice of the system, as enabled it to survive all the civil 
and religious persecutions which afterwards afflicted that coun- 
try. While the win^^e nation concurred in the adoration of the 
ox, dog, cut, and Ibis, each nome or province had its particular 
or tutelar god, who eiigni*«'s«d the chief share of their veneration; 
wolves were worshipped at Lycopolis; monkies at Elermopolis; 
crocodiles at Grocodilopolis, &c. These Greek names of cities 
attest the prevalence of brute worship after that people had 
established colonies in Egvfit, and Diodorus proves the excessive 
zeal with which it was maintained after the Romans were con- 
nected with that coiinlry.’ ^ 

This long inainteuance of an indigenous superstition is, among 
other testimonies, supported by the Rosetta stone, which proves 
the existence of their sacred language almost the same period, 


' Ptolemy XI. Aiiletes, father to the celebrated Cleopatra, was restored 
by Gabinius and M. Antony, and during the last 4 years of his reign, was 
supported by Homan soldiers. ** One of these,*’ says Diodorus, ** in 
practising with some missile weapon shot a cat; the Egyptians were 
thrown into a tumult by the murder of a god; neither the iiidgistrates, 
nor the king himself, nor ihc swords of the legionaries could restrain 
their rage, they pursued the delinquent to his house, and iiaving dragged 
him from thence to tlft^iublic place iiiflicled on liim their flcrcest ven- 
geance.** — Diodorus, lib. i. sec. 83. 
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and which it does not appear was ever known to the Greeks or 
Romans. Bold as the supposition may be^ there yet seems no 
reason to believe that this singular people, whose idolatry spread 
far and wide through the ancient world, ever adopted any part 
of the mythology of their pagan neighbours, or that witli foreigners 
they ever held community of worship. The gods, therefore, 
together with the religious rites and ceremonies of other coun- 
tries, mentioned by Herodotus and otlier ancient authors, as 
common in Egypt, in their time, must be considered as forming 
no part of the religious establishments of the native Egyptians. 
— While all around seem to have derived some portion of the 
ails and sciences, of religion, of manners and customs from 
them, there appears not throughout the whole course of their 
authentic history, any instance of innovation or apostacy on their 
part. 
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Part 1L — [Concluded from Ko. LV. p. 10.] 

W ITH regard to the ^tracts from Xenophon, the Professor in- 
forms us in his preface, that lie has Iransferred those from tlic 
“ Cyropicdia'* to the Analecta Minora.” This arrangement must 
obtain general approbation, iiiice it has enabled him to raise the 
character of the extracts in this latter work, and to allow room for 
the introduction of much new matter in the present volume. The 
extracts frdin the “ Anabasis” be has retained and illustrated by 
many additional remaiks, A few of the more important we 
subjoin. 

111. 3. €Ki\€vtr€ hi roifs TXX^vof k, r, X.) frofessor DalaeJl bad 
construed eb after raxeiivat, as if the Grecian army had 
peen drawn out for actual combat. Mr. Dunbar accurately refers 
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lliern to ovru ws vofios ahrols. Thus Schneider, ** post inteU 
lige Tayfif^vai, Igitur comma, vulgo post avro7s positum, retraxi 
et post fJLaxri^ Gollocavi, quod fieri voluit et nionuit in Addendia 
Weiskc**' e 

113. 2. Kdt vn Tptrjpeis k, r. X.) This very involved construc- 
tion Mr. D. has explained as satisfactorily, perhaps, as the text 
will permit. Strong doubts prevail amongst commentators with 
respect to the genuineness of the latter clause, ^*Ta/j(Jv l^xpvTcL rus 
AaKcbatfioyiwv Ktil avrov Kil/iov.** Wetske would reject it, and de- 
clares those, who translate it as our Professor has done, guilty of 
**durities orationis/' In answer to this Schneider thus writes: 

Duritiam oratioiiis nescio quam Xcnophocti ohtruderc ait eos, 
qui post cxovra demum ponuiit incisum, ut accusativus TpiijpeU re- 
gatur ab 

1 1 7» 2. pi) (jiBafrovffi — KaraXaflovTcs, The minute scholarship of 
the learned Professor has in this note enabled him to detect an 
inaccuracy nverlooke<l both by Person and Schneider. In pp. 
1 17* n. 2. and 2tr>, n. 7., similar inaccuracies are pointed out. 

1 19. (*• tits pkvroi irXtitTToi ibuk'etp k» r. X.) This passage in its 
present state is evidently corrupted. When Xenias and Pasion 
left C}riis, it is evident that they were dissatisfied ivith his conduct 
in sonic respects. A word therefore expressive of this feeling must 
have been employed by the historian : and comnientators, aware 
of this, have twiste<l ^>t^(irc^?}de»Tes to assume such a meaning as 
it no where else bears, so far at least as our observation has ex- 
tended. Tfie con joci lire offered by the learned Professor meets 
the difficulty fully, although perhaps it might be rather bold to in- 
troduce it into the text. 

123. 4. toXm yap ir. r. X.) This passage has afforded much em- 
ployment to cciiiimeiitators, and, notwithstanding all that has been 
said, it remains as much undecided a.s ever. In order to restore 
the true reading, Schneider has adopted uTreairaro, on the sugges- 
tion of liis friend Biittmaun, unsupported by any manuscript, and 
merely because that gentleman happened to find arrotrKatrObfpev ap- 
plied in the second book of the Anabasis to the retreat of the 
(irecian army. What resemblance tliere is l»etween a retreating 
army, and the speed of an ostrich ** half on foot, half flying," that 
the word expressive of the one, should be also a^suitable term for 
the other, w'e are at a loss to conceive. So great a deviation from 
the vulgar reading aTriirra, and from so slight a reason, or rather 
from no reason at all, shfuild* not have induced Professor D. to re- 
ceive it. Surely his own conjecture of aireTrrri is much simpler, 
and might have been adopted with as good prelcnsions to accu- 
racy. \Vc agree with him in rejecting the pra.tis of aveTtra, a» 
given cither hy DatzeH or the London Editor. iWatthise considers 
it as the 2iid a. Attic. But this is certainly erroneous. 

l+l. 2 . Kai 01 "EXXjji'm k, r. >..) Some difficulties have been 
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started about irpoffiovres in this passage. One manuscript has 
vpotrioyros, referring to the king. But if any change were to be 
made, we would agree with Professor D. and Schneider, the latter 
of whom thus writes : “ qiue (sc. oratio) inulto facilior erat, si 
Xenophon dixissei raun; vpotriopra We see no Tea* 

son, however, for any change ; and arc of opinion with the same 
critic, “ futurum Trpnaunres si interpreteris de occursu, bene conve- 
nit cum sequenti 

]44>. 9. Ka\ €^€irf irpos aWovai k*. r. X.) This passage, generally 
supposed to be corrupted, Mr. D. has explained in a iiiuniicr at 
once simple and accurate. 

We have been thus particular in our remarks on the historical 
extracts, to present our readers with a sntticient specimen ol the 
additions and amendments, with which the Professor hict enriched 
the present volume. It would be trespassing too niiicii on liieir 
time, to enter into a siinihv' cxainiiiution of the many additions 
which he has niuiie to the notes on the *' OraUirieal I’Acerptt).” 
Suffice it to say, that the same vigilance to every difficulty, with 
equal ability and research in removing il, is every where observable. 
It is with reluctance, therefore, that we are compelled to pas.t 1111 - 
iioliced several passages in the iiiiitihiled text of l..^sias, on which 
he has brought his learning and ingenuity to bear with tm* Iciqipi- 
est effect; and with equal regret wo find ourselves obliged to 
omit his additional illustrations of Isocrate.s.. We cannot, however, 
without injustice, avoid slopping to point out an important emen- 
dation ill the text of Demosthenes. 

188, 2. pirier^d/p. In the very oiit.set of llie first Olyulhian, we 
meet with e! /iif Trepi KairoD — tiriar^wr ay , — a reading entirely at 
variance with the strict rules of syntax, and the structure of the 
sentence. In the two succeeding mem hers, the one opens with ri 
pev, and the other with ei be, and in both the indicative with 
follov/v's. Why, then, is there a diflerence in the construction of 
the first member ; iiiid, move particularly, why is there a particip/c 
in place of that indicative '( The only reason we tan give, is, that 
some blundering copyist has made it ; and critics and annotators, 
supposing that to be beautiful, which in reality was vitiated, have 
thus written: Tales autem elegaiitiac non solum liiiguis receiilio- 
ribus, verum ctiam ipsi Latin ar prorsus ignotir.'’ It would liave 
been more to the purpose, if they had either given us the reason 
for such a syntax, 01 afforded us an example troni a Greek classic 
of a sentence similarly constructed. ’ We receive, therefore. Pro- 
fessor D.’s ainendment, and think the sentence ought to he read as 
he has given it, ei pev vepi i.acvov c. r, X. eTreirj^ov av — ft peviipetrKe 
•■k. r. X. iiffvyiav hv Hfjov* — et ie pt), rur av cat awros iireipuptjv, 

216. 10. 11. 12. In tliese additional notes on the Memorabilia, 
the learned Professor has very properly pointed out to young stu- 
dents, the particular sects alluded to. 
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223. 2. ou ff€ ^otK€, K, r. X.) In this c|uotation from the Iliad, 
Mr. D. has corrected an erroneous translation of Clarke, heibitftre^ 
ffSai, he justly observes, is no where used by Homer in the sense of 

trepidarc." I'lie meaning of tlic sentence evidently is, “ Worthy 
Sir, it is iinlieconiing your character to alarm, like a coward, the 
minds of the soldiers.*' Were it necessary to add more citations 
to those already given, we would refer to if. v, 201. 432. 

Ib. 7. «X\* oub' airiay — ) III this note our Professor embraces 
the opportunity to express his just indignation at the unworthy 
treatment which the character of Socrates has received from a 
contemporary review. — To serve the purposes of faction, to gra- 
Itfy *h« malignant affections of the heart, to please the mob, by 
sacrificing at their shrine rank, or wisdom, or virtue, might per- 
haps, ill the slate of society at Athens, be some apology for the 
vile biiffooneric.') and detraction of Aristopiiancs. Nay, we will go 
so far as to say, that S(»crales miglit, in various parts of bis cha- 
racter and conduct, have been tangible by the comic Muse: for 
wliat mail c\i>1s, or has existed, invulnerable to raillery and ridi- 
cule ? But we limy ask, without the fear of contradiction, if any 
philosopher, under the guidance of unassisted reason, ever main- 
taiued so fair a character, or ever penetrated so far, with all bis 
faults, aud lollies, and errors, into moral seieiicc. We can admire 
the excursive and playful genius of Aristopliaiies, wc can smile at 
Ills sallies of wit and humor, wc can even t>ay our adorations when 
*' ho niueils the awful Vace of geuiiine poesy ;** but we execrate his 
muse, wlitii she attaeks virtue, and exerts her attractive arts to 
give crticieiu y to her insidious attempts. 

237- ‘i* Notwithstnridiiig the ability with which Benwell contends 
for fi'npm, we are inclined with lilrnesti and Professor Dunbar to 
prefer auraphTjs. Wc a>senl to Benwell, when he says, “ Certe non 
h. 1. virtutes vitiis supra dictis coiitrarias cx ordine oiniics cum- 
inemorai Socrates, (id quod falso opinati sunt Hindeiiburgius et 
Kniestiis), sod paiicas quasdarn, cl eas#quidem praccipuas, ex hiscc 
virtutibiis seligit yet as it cannot be denied that eynpari/s fiev 
iarri rwr but tuv maparos ybnvwP, the first virtue eiiiimeraU’d is op- 
posed to the eliuracters described in the Ist .section ; and as the 
critic liiuisclf argues for the contrast between ei^iipfloXos the third 
virtue in the eniimeralion, and bvtr^vpflvXus in the third section, so 
we think it pretty cvulent that the virtue mei^tioned second in 
order, was intended as a contrast to the vice described in the same 
order. It militates nothing against our argument, that Socrates 
does not mention the virtues in the same order as he had done 
the vices ; since it is by no means unusual, in the second enumera- 
tion <»f the like particulars, to specify directly the first three 6r 
four, and refer getuvally to the others, or oimt them altogether. 
From these considerations, as well as from the propriety of avrap- 
tcris, we give our suffrage to Mr. D.'s choice. 
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or all llir minor work* of Plato, Mr. D. could not have given a 
better proof of liis taste and jiidgmeDt, than in the one be has se- 
lected. The subject of the Menexenus was, to the Athenians, 
solemn and mournful. lu full assembly, and with all the pomp of 
funereal graudeiir, they had attended to the grave the remains of 
their countrymen w ho* had fallen in battle, and, after the celebra- 
tion of the cusitomary rites, when their hearts were melted with 
sympathetic sorrow, and the sad scene called up every tender feel- 
ing, the present oration is supposed to have been pronounced. 
The time, the place, the occasion, were of themselves topics 
enough for an affecting and auiinatiiig address. But the illustri- 
ous orator does lutt confine himself to present events; — he takes a 
wider range ; — he ^ets out with the praise of their native soil, the 
delight of the gods, — the favorite of heaven ; — he reviews the whole 
period of Alhoniaii history ; — he recalls the glories of Maratlion, of 
Sdlamis and Piaica ; — at one time he flatters their vanity ; — then he 
softens their adversity; — if victorious, it is the fruil of their own 
valor; — if defeated, it is the consequence of their own dissensions. 
Is it his aim to rouse his audience to imitate the bravery of the 
fallen? — he exhorts them to virliie. Does he wish to alleviate the 
griefs of their parents, or wives, or children, or fi ieiids ? — be re- 
minds them of the duty of bearing patiently the ills of life; — that 
as they had not prayed for immortality to their nlalions, so their 
prayers were granted, — they had died in defence of their country ; 
— and that man cannot obtain every thing according to his wishes 
in this life. With these materials, and before an audieiic'c of Athe- 
nians, what might not have been expected from such a mind as 
that of Plato? We have accordingly this splendid specimen, and 
we presume it will be suflicieiitly recoin mf;iidcd whet) wc add, that 
the Athenians themselves appointed it to be repealed at the cele- 
bration of these solemnities, in preference to those of Pericles, Ly- 
sias, Hyperides, and even Demosthenes. 

Such then being the subjfrct of the Menexenus, wc must approve 
Professor D.’s selection. If lie regarded its length, lie found it a 
perftrct whole in small comjiass; if he W'as desirous of producing a 
specimen of Plato's writings, he could not have found any one 
better adapted for captivating the youthful breast, and creating an 
anxiety for a more intimate acquaintance with the great original ; 
or, if lie wdsbed td render more familiar one of the must interest- 
ing spectacles which Athens could produce, he could no where 
have found it adorned with such charms of language, and force of 
argument ; in short, whatever were his views, he could not possi- 
bly have been more furtuiiale in his choice. We enter, therefore, 
with pleasure on his illustrations, and subjoin our remarks on a 
few of the more important „ 

254. 7 . icaXwf ptfiivri k. r. X.) We IdFC disposed to object 
to the Professor's translation of this passage, not conceiving that it 
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brings fully into view the sentiment of the original. Literally, the 
sentence is, by a well-spoken oration, remembrance and honor is 
from the hearers to the performers,” (sc. of noble actions), that is, 
*' the audience warmed with the eloquence of the orator, honors 
and cherishes the memory of those who have achieved noble 
deeds or, as Taylor renders it, An eloquent and well-spoken 
oration impresses on the minds of the audience a lasting admira- 
tion of great and virtuous actions.*’ irapa ruiv uKovaavTuv, we 
translate ** from the hearers.** 

255. 4. rijE b* cvyeveias c. r. X.) There seems to be no ne- 
cessity for the change which the Professor proposes in this sen- 
tence. r^s b* evyivetas, which he would change into r/)r ptiv €&yi~ 
t €iav subaud. irard, may be governed either by virip or irepi under- 
stood, “ coucernitig their noble descent.*’ Demosthenes has Mp 
rUv kyQpSiv Xcycti', “ to speak concerning,*’ or “ in behalf of,** and 
ir€pi rivos Xtyetv, we meet with every wlierc. Tiie same ellipsis 
may be with propriety admitted here. The references at the close 
of the note, arc illustrative of avroxOovas, not of the alteiatiun 
which is proposed. 

256. 3. xpm re kuO* iifilpav tt, r. X.) We agree with Prof. 
D. in thinking that some change is necessary with respect to 
irporrovsi It may be either read rrp&Tov, and the sense will be 

who first instructed us,’* or avrovs rrpurovs, referring it to the an- 
cestors of his preseqt audience. If our opinion were heard, we 
would prefer the fonder, TrputroP* 

S57* 8. “we ovre woiiyri/s c. t. X.) Tw'O charges are brought 
by the learned Professor against this passage, one of which we 
sustain, the other we reject. He requires a responsive negative to 
ovre ; — but that this negative, though generally, is not always fol- 
lowed by a corresponding negative, the following sentence from 
the Iliad, viii. 433, will prove, 

Tifxos b* civr* up’ ITUS In b* d/i^iXvicq vv{, 
whilst Plato himself, in the Laches, uses this negative in a similar 
manner, ovr* dv inrd ye eyas eh 6 rovr iiriffripeyoe, oitber tty rtadot, 
*i(rw b* ovbe vro irXetovwv, dXXd iravra^^ ay ravrp vXeoveKToV In be 
tat eit dXXov icaXov /laOi/parof mOvpiay napaKoKei to roiovroy. In 
each of these quotations, as well as the passage in question, it will 
be observed that the succeeding clause is introduced by In be. 

261. 3. ec rit Apaiifitjuffpirei) Gottleberus wishes apa^to^nroi ay, 
because, says lie, et ru is tbe subject. As res, however, is found 
construed with plural verbs, Prof. D. gives a juster reason when 
he says, that the construction of the sentence requires the particle 
&y. A transcriber might readily write ap^opiiroiey for itpipiofinrot 
ay, particularly at the close of a sentence. «. 

267. 3. vvffKooi (or iinfKooi receives our assent. 

268. 3. r$s re rujfit fiaXior. k, r. X.) The correction proposed 
by the learned Professor in this sentence is ingenious. Generally, 
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iodeec), genitives are placed before the noun hy which tliey arc 
governed, and the accoiupaiiying article ; but as ** the genitive 
(we quote the words of Matthiae § 2770 stands very frequently be- 
fore the article and the noun,” and as the sentence in its present 
form is intelligible, there docs not appear to ns much reason 
for a change. If any, however, were to be made, the emendation 
offered in the note seems worthy of being adopted. 

With respect to the note.s on the remainder of these excerpts, 
Mr. Dunbar has added to their value hy many useful observations. 
These, lioMever, we have not room to iiotiee. Wo hasten to close 
this paper hy a few general remarks. 

To his vcrnacuhir translations, we. rf>iild have wi.'.hed our Pro- 
fessor had paid more attention ; and, if he had consulted his own 
reputation more, and the real advantage of his students less, he 
W'ould have done so. Rut this does not altogether appear to have 
been his aim. Knowing that, when oiiee the complete and entire 
meaning of the original author is comprehended, it is comparative- 
ly a triSing matter to seize the idea, and exhibit it in a captivating 
dress, lie set himself rather to assist the .<«tiKleiit i:t his way, than 
to execute tlie work. Hence in his serupiilons anxiety to '^attain 
this object, lie has occasionally cxpresseil hiniseif so much more 
in the Cireek than in the Kiiglisli idiom, that in one t/i two of 
those passages on which we have animadverted, our strictures 
entirely aiose from this circunistaiice. I Jegiml and easy transla- 
tions are now so univcrsalh tlie \ogne, liiat ir is dangerous to ad- 
here too steadily to a faithful traiish'renee ot the aiilliO'r's words; 
and we would, in a friendly niaiiner, ud^•loni.^h Piolcssor 1>. to 
comply w'itli this prevailing fashion in any (miire annotation.^ 
even at the expen.'^e ot his sounder jndginent. It is a good thing 
to have a little of the flippaney of the schoiar. Peojile will gaze 
at it, when they will respect iiolliiiig else. 

Were we, however. >< rioii.Nly rerpiircii to point out the defects 
of this work as it is now oitVred to the public, we would speedy 
priacipally the inaccuracies of the pres>, and the uusuitablencss of 
the references to the Professor's “ (ireek Kxercises,” as they refer 
not to the last, but to a former edition. Piolh ut these we ascribe 
to his desire that tlic volume should be ready tor the. business of 
his class: but the evils are 1f» be rcgntled, because ievv only of 
the former are iioitced in fhe Kirafa, and ibe sthchiit is in a great 
measure dcqirivcd of ike assistance of the Kxeiciscs, a book which, 
for its size, coidaiti.s incvre of tl.e Syntax and Idiom of the language, 
than any other with which we are uc«|uanited. 

But defects of such a nature disappear, when we come to esli- 
lAate the real nicrit of the work. However hastily printed, it has 
not been hastily conceived. Study cmly, and laborious research, 
aided by the actual dutie.s of teaching, cduld have enabled the 
Professor to bring together such stores of information, — all hap- 
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|>ilv tending to one point, — the iniproveiiient of the student. To 
write notes is not ver^ didieult, but to write them as is done in the 
volume under review, requires experience as well as knowlege. 
Hcmu'c, every thing that seemed likely to embarrass or impede 
tlie learner, whether it assumed Ihe shape of a corrupted reading, 
or obscure alliisiuti, or involved s}ntax, has engaged his attention; 
and his notes throughout display the same searching minuteness 
and acciirucy, which distingiii&b his ** viva voce* prelections. In 
tine, the volume in its present amended state, is well suited to an- 
swer the views of its learned editors, to support its lung established 
reputation in every respectable seminary of education, and to fur- 
nish additional proof of the eriiineut talents and acqiiireincnls of 
Professor Dunbar. 


lillUJCAL ClilTlClSM. 


When « c consider the ainriniug progress of infidel publica- 
tions ciienluled in \ very part uf the kiiigduiii, ibreateiiing the 
destruciKAii of the Cliristiuii cause, by showing the contradictions 
that are to be foniui in the authorised version of the Bible ; atiiong 
the great vaiiety (tf valuable iiilonnation uhieh is given to the 
public ill the Ciassicul Journal, nothing appears to promise so 
iiiucli go<ui, us that kind of biblical reseurcli wliicli strikes at the 
root of deistical objections, and silences the clamor of this de- 
scription of sceptics, by showing tlieiii lliat no such objections 
are to be found m the original Hebrew text. Already have the 
good effects begun to operate ; 1 have been informed by a 
learned Prelate, that tluTe never was a time when the Hebrew 
language was so much attended to as at ibis period. Neveitlie- 
Jess, 1 will venture to say, that until the Hebrew be taught in 
our public schools, and made as necessary^ a qualification for 
ordination as the Latin and Oieek, we shall never have any cri- 
tical Hebrew scholars. , 

But this does not appear to meet the evil, though it be a pre- 
paratory step. The evil must be met by a revision from the 
Hebrew text only ; and if this be done, there will be an end^to 
the objections agapist the Bible. But it has been said by some 
rcasuiiers, that one )iiun is not equal to such a w'oi k as that of 
the translation of the Bible. No doubt, in a multitude of coun- 
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sellers is wisdom ; but then those counsellors must know their 
subject; and as applicable to the present case^ they must know 
more of the language than those who have hitherto opposed the 
New Translation. I would however ask such reasonersi why 
they think that the monk Jerome was equal to such a work ? for 
the Latin vulgate is the work of Jerome, and from this monkish 
translation all the European translations have been made. 

As an additional proof of the existing errors, and which will 
be allowed by all the liberal and learned clergy and laity, 1 shall 
refer the reader to Joel ii. 23 : Be glad then, ye children of' 
Zioitf and rejoice in the Lord your God ; for he hath given you 
the latter rain moderately^ and he will cause to come down fur 
you the rain, the jormer rain, and the latter rain in the Jirst 
month. It is not possible to place things more opposed to each 
other than this verse is to the plain meaning of the Hebrew. 
We are here told, that God had given them the former rain wzo- 
deraiely, and that he would cause the rain to come down, the 
former rain and the latter rain ; and thus they were given to 
understand that they should have a plentiful vintage, that their 
floors should be full of wheat, and that the vats should be full 
of wine and oil, that they should eat in plenty and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of the Lord their God, vs. 24, 25. 

If W'e take the passage as it stands in thf; authorised English 
version, or in any European version, and ask, Where is the 
sanctity of this verse f we should conclude that there can be no 
superior sanctity in that which is common to all lands. The 
rain for the production of the fruits of the earth is given to all 
the world. The divine ordination is given in Genesis, cli. xi»6: 
But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the whole 
face of the ground : it rises and falls by tlic philosophy which 
God ha,s planted in nature. Summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, are to continue as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure. From this it will be seen that there is no superior sanc- 
tity made known in this verse in the authorised version, above 
what is customary to all lands. The whole in the common ver- 
sion is made to refer to plenty of rain, to produce the fruits of 
the earth, and thus we have only a sensual perishable view of 
one of the most sublime, glorious, and consoling passages in the 
sacred volume, which in the most convincing manner confirms 
divine revelation, and the truths of the Christian religion. 

(Having thus shown, agreably to reason and the common 
operations of nature in supplying rain on all the earth, that the 
authorised version of this verse is crroncoas, 1 shall now pro- 
ceed to show by the true translation of the Hebrew^, that the 
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ftiifiject introduced in this verse renders it worthy of being called 
the word of God, 

■^I’liere is no authority for the words, /omer rain moderattly ; 
this is thej;transla(ion of ripTS^ rniDH ha moreh litsdaakalu 
But iDTDrr ha moreh, rendered the former rain^ cannot have 
any such a meaning. This word literally means the teacher, 
see Hab. ii. 18. a teacher j here the reader will see that the same 
word, iTTID more/t, is rendered even in the common version, a 
teacher. It also in the authorised version is rendered in various 
places, to teach, see 2 Kings xvii. 28. and taught- — 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22. teaching. — Job xxxvi. 22. who icacheth like him.— 
Prov. vi. 13. he icacheth with his Jingers. 

njrrit!? Htsdaakah, is translated in the common version by 
mnderalch/ : but it is thus translated in this^ verse only, in all 
ilio striptiiri*, for it has no such meaning. See where the same 
woid is propel ly translated, Ps. cvi. 31. ^Is. v. 1. for righteous* 
ficis, — ilos. X. 12. in righieonsness. The first clause reads 
literally. Now, sons of Zion, he glad, and rejoice i/e before Je-^ 
hovak ifonr God; for he hath given to yon, the teacher of righ- 
teousness. 

1’lie next clause is as improperly translated as the first. 

riTO geshem moreh nmalkosh haarhhon, 
is rciidcrffd, the ruin, the former rain, and the latter rain. I'he 
words ICnp^JD malhosh haarhhon, are rendered, the 

former rain and the latter rain. But there is no authority for 
the word former, or the word latter, or the word rain: ® 

translation altogether opposed to the obvious meaning of me 
Hebrew word, in every other part of scripture; and to suffei 
the scripture to be its own interpreter, is, no doubt, the 
unerring method of inlerpreliiig the* sacred record. It solves all 
difficulties — silences all objections — reconciles alt contradictions 
^removes all stumbling blocks ; and shows the moral justice of 
God in his dealing witli his creatures. There are setw words 
out of the «i«e in this clause, that have not even a semblance 
of authority in the Hebrew, the former rtiin, and Ihe latter 
rain. Four times the word rain occurs in the version, whereas 
it is but once used in the* original, and the word rmO moreh, 
which is rendered as a noun by the word rain, is the 7 >artici;)/e 
flcfioe of the verb fo rtacA. 

In the first clause we are told, that a teacher of ngMeousmss 
was promised, foi', as was the custom with the sacred wiitos, 
the prophet here refers to the pioniisc of the Messiah ; and lu 
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this last clause, hy a striking iigure^ avc are informed that he was 
to descend xcith his teachings as rain. So iii Ps. cx. the 
Psalmist compares his progeny to the dew of the morning, for 
multitude, who were to worship Jiim in the beauty of holiness. 
See as above, w here the same word HIID moreh, both conso- 
nants aud vowels, is truly translated, in the authorised version, 
by teaching ; see 2 Kings xvii. 28. HIID moreh, taught (teach- 
ing). 2 Cliron. xv. 3. miD moreh, teaching. 

'^I'he word tCHpte malkosh, \>hich is rendered the latter , has no 
such meaning; it signities io gather, see Job xxiv. G. they ga- 
iher: also it refers to the gathering in of the crops at the end of 
the year, Amos vii. 1. which is improperly rendered, the latter 
growth. 

'J'he word baarishon, which linislie.s the clsiusc, is 

rendered the junner : but there is no authoiity for annexing the 
word rain to either ol these wtnds, for the word miD nwrch, 
(as above) is the |*articiple benoni, or active, of the vtrb to 
teach. Tills word baarishon, means at the beginning, 

see Hutb lii. 10, — C«en. x, 10. — beforc-irme, 2 Sam. \ii. 10. 

Thus when this verst; is liuiisluted a^ieably to the ll/ibrew', 
we have a stt iking description oft/ teacher of righteousness, who 
was to descend, and who was,- by hi^ teaching, to ubolisb the 
Levitical sacidiciid woiship, all rites, eerenUmies, types, and or- 
dinanccs; and to restore the di\iiie coininunieatioii, 
umalknsh baarishon, us in the gathering, or assembling, at 
the beginning: the worship of (Jod wjlhoiil saerilicc as at 
the beginning, vjz. when the mediate eonununication, which 
was appointed by the cheiubiiu at the fall, or the media- 
toriuf ollice, was to be given up to the Father; all saerilicial 
worship was to cease at the coming of the teacher of righteous- 
ness; aihl the divine cominU'iiicatioii was to be again Jiiimediate 
from Clod, as baatishon, at the beginning, when no sa- 

crilices weie ie(]inied. Wlieii every one was to sit under his 
own vine, and under his own Jig-free, receiving his leaching fiom 
tins teacher oj righteousness ; even as it is said in the preceding 
verse, the Jig-tree and the vine do yield their strength. 

After liavmg ihii> translated this passage above ten years 
since, without referring to any writer,' 1 was sending the article 
for insertion, when turning to Poole, J was highly gratified on 
finding that he was of the '^ame opinion. 1 give the quotation 
fidtii his learned woik verbatim, wliicli may be acceptable to 
your readers. It w ill show, that in translating from the original 
Hebrew only, 1 am not singular, but that tliere have been some 
learned and honest men who have ventured to look over the 
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mountains of received opinion^ in differing widely from the au- 
thorised translation, as well as myself, giving the true and literal 
meaning of the FTebrew text, and who have thought it their duty 
to be faithful in opposing the hoary errors in the common version. 
He says, Dedit vel dabit voDis doctorom (vcl doctorem ilium, 
Poole.) justitix.] Ita Mo. P. sim. M. vel, ad justitiara. Ti. Ca, 
Mer. D. siin. ch. Ar., i.c. qiii vos erudiet ad Justitiam ; aut, ut 
per ipsum Justificemiiii, vel ob .iiistitiam, i.e. r)b actam avobis 
pmniteiitium, vel potiiis, ob bonitatem suiim, Dortorem iiilclli- 
gutit, vel, 1. pinraliter Proplietns; vel, 'i. Lllsaiaiii ; vel, 3. 
Christum. Nec niircre a promissionibus corporalibiis ad spiri- 
tiiales, et ab illis temporibiis ad iiovissima, i. o. Christi, tempora, 
derepente rt vcliit ex abrupto traiisitum fieri. Sic eniin passim 
vidcus Propheta-* a spiritu Dei agi, &c. HUD, i)octorem hie 
promittit Mosi omnihusipic Prophelis untiferenduin, nempe at 
Justitiam, doctriiia siia ct verbo Justificantem ; quod Moses et 
Lex non potucre. Alio nobis Doctore opus crat ad sanaiidum 
vitiuni cordiuui. Moses est J)octor peccati, ct minister mortis, 
nempe per accideiis ; Chri^lu*?, Doctor JustitKe,” Dedit 
(vel dabit); but the Hebrew is tins priler. of the 

verb, viz. he hath given • 'Die future, as it respected Christ, is 
comprehended; for the prophet /efers to the promise at the fall, 
Gen. in. lo. And "Unis refen-ing to the promise of a Uedeciiier, 
he uses (jie pretcr. of the verb, he hath given; but which 
was not yet actually fulfilled; and there the future may be signi- 
fied as referring t<i the accomplishmeiit of the promise, viz. that 
God would give the teacher of righteousne.-s at the time 
appointed. 

The Greek, both Alexandrine and Vatican, render nilDH 
fiptuptxTei els ltxono(r6vyiv, Jood for right eonsness, which is 
the same m sense as, the teacher of righteousness : evidently 
meaning that food which is not perishable; and so it properly 
means that spiritual food spoken of by npl2{7 mtOn, the 
teacher of righteousness, who says, I am the bread of fife, John 
vi. 35. 

Montan us also very properly translates iJpTSt? miD moreh 
lilsdaakah, by doctorem Justiticc. 

This will agree with a|l that is said concerning the Redeemer. 
Jacob says, speaking of him, Gen. xlix. 10. The sceptre shall 
mt depart from Judah, nor a lattgiver from between his feet, 
until Shilo come, and unto him shall the gathering of the ^eo- 
ple be. f 

Balaam, speakiri|; of the coming of Shilo, says. There shall 
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come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out oj' 
Israel. 

Moses speaks in the plainest language concerning the advent 
of Christ. Deut. xviii. 15. The Lord thy God mil raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken. 

David says, Ps. cx. J. The Lord said unto my Lord — 
Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek, 
ver. 4. 

Isaiah as positively declares, ch. xi. JO. And in that day 
there shall be a root if Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign of 
the people: to it (Heb. to him) shall the gentiles seek, and 
his rest shall be glorious. — And he shall he fora sanctuary; hut 
for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence to both the 
houses of Israel. Ch. viii. 14. 

The whole of this important passage, the literal meaning of 
which has been thus hidden in the authorised versions, truly 
reads: Now, sons if Zion, he glad, and rejoice ye before Jeho- 
vah your God; for he hath given to i/ou the teacher of righte- 
ousness : as rain he will descend on you, leaching as in the be- 
ginning of the gathering. 

J. BELLAMY. 


tn DEMOSTHENEM Coww/t’H/rtnV Joann is Sea- 
CER, Bicknor Wallicce in Com. MonumelhicE Jiectoris. 

■ No. V . — [Continued from So. LV.p. .If).] 

Oe Falsa r.egat p, 423. 1. 17. av&pcovos voXXu xai Ssiva vpear- 
fieutras, xal X^P^S exSeScoxco^, h sUs rohs u/jm'v xai tcov arupL- 

paxtov Ttpav6oit Trpotrvjxsv, hripuiirsv vxuxouareiVTa rivet avroo xetrfj- 
yopwv. 

F. ^rlptoa-ev OTK U7fetxov(ravTa rivet ATTIli, xan^yogwv. oux 

uvaxouiravret aorep, Qwi nioreiii ei gererc iioluerat. — vel : ijr/fitw- 
Civ, OTK uwaxowcravTa, riva avrou xetriiyogov. 

xar^yoqov est in Heruagiuna secunda. Timarchus accusatio- 
ner.i in .dSschiiiein instituerat. 

De Falsa Legat. p. 4.34. 1. 24. dret vvsp pevjrvyyevwv xa) avety- 
xtdm uv^gwvoov (o Fubule) oux avet^eilveis, (defensurus,) inrep Ai<r- 
Xiyou Be avet/S^cry ; og, {jvi'xet ixpmv *Api<rro^wv ^iXoveixov, xal St 
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ixtlvou Twv (TOi vsirgayfjLevm Karfiyogei, <rvyxai^opei {Ltr fxg/vot# 
crou, xai twv e^igrafeTO. Se oru ftfv rouroutrl 

SeSiftfftevoff, xtfi ^ri<rag xaTufialyttv etg Jletgalai heiv ^dfj, xui 
eitr^egsiVf xet) tx Oeaogtxx argaTteortxd xoieTv, ^ ^siporovslv d <rwelvs 
jxev oOroj, eypx^e ds 6 fihekvpog OtkoxpxTrigj ef cSv dvri xxKrig aia^dv 
(Tuvs^ yevMon rijv elprfinjv, oSroi Se miS^ Tolg /utfra TflsDra iiSix^fiatrt 
irxvTx omoXta\€XOL<rif ngvixaura Sf^XXa^ai ; 

Pro SsBt^x/jLevog, BiaBe^dpksvog habenl edd. Pauli Manut., Hervagii 
sccunda, ct alia?: cujus vcrbi significatio liuic loco perquam 
cominoda ; licet Tayloriis asscveret Excipere nihil valere. $ia- 
^^sa-Qxt, (excipere) liic est Succedere, Seqiii^ — oratiorie, cen- 
sendo^ sententia diceiida^ scilicet. — rouroutri est^ Hos consilio- 
nini tiioriim, in republica gereiida, socios. Legeiidum prsetcrea 
t^rio-Sa, pro xa) ^^Fxg, 

De Falsa LiCgat. p. 435. I. 22. ijo-av Iv V/AiSi xXevrovTEg rd 
xoiva. Tiveg ; xal fidX* slxog ys, emv ouv cUrrig /tsTso’p^Ei/ auTodt vuv 
rovToov Tou xxTaXu(rai tov BrjfAov ; ovSe sig. rl Be ; ^<rav ots ijv *'OXuv- 
Oog, TQtovTol Til/eg dWoi ; eyoo /xsv olftai. xp* ovv Siu Touroug xTrtuPiSTO 
'‘OXuvSog ; ow. ri B’ ; ev Msydpotg oux oTscrfl* elvxt nvot xXexnjv, xoti 
xa^sx^EyovTtf ra xoivdt ; dvdyxii, xeei VEfrpfs, rig cuv aXuog axtriU 
vuv TOUTOJV Tolv (rup^E^T^xoTuiv rgayfjt,drwv ; ouBb eJg, 

j^istinguenduin puto; dmyxTj^ xal rig ovv (xXsxnjf) 

airiog etvTo'St vvv rourdv rcuv cvpL^sfiijxoroov xpayjxarcuv ; ouBe etg, 

De Fal^ Legat. p. 441. i. 22. eW ovg pLyfie twv s^Spoov ptijSetg 
dv TouTcov rm eyxcofiicov xal ruv evalveov ditoarEpio’stf, tovtsov Air^ 
O’Jx ea /j.sfivrj(r$at, rovg gf sxsivxVj W xvrog ipyvgiov 

cu;] Antcccdcns est yepoyov'jov, subauditum cum rovroav, 1. 24. 
vp,ug et Tovg fxstvoov per appositionem conncctuntur. 

De f'alsa l^gat. p. 443. 1. 18. el puev ydg TrporBs^ouTO ^eoxsag 
ffUjX|xa;^Gur, xai pLsS* ujxwv rovg opxoug xvrolg axoBoiij, rovg vgog Bex- 
TuXovg xal Brifialovg ^xoug vaga^alveiv sv&vg dvayxetiov ijv* m rolg 
p,ev rrpf ilotwr/xv (Tuvf^atc^crsiy opi^oopioxei, ro’ig Bs r^v vu?^{av ruyxar 
raa‘Tr](Tuv. 

Jiisjurandiinii Tliessalis et Thebaiiis datum, servare non po- 
tiiisset Philippas, Phocensibus in societatem assumtis, ideoque 
sal vis, et opponero se semper paratis. 

De Falsa Legal, p. 445- 1. 12. ouxouv, wg /xsv o\ ^coxeT^ (ra>dij- 
tf-ovrai, irapd rav 'AQr,vaiMv vps<rfiscov enrayygX&Y^trsrat, mtrrg xai ei 
Ttg epLol BiaxKTTSJ, rovroig via-Tsvrag eaurov ey^eiptet- rovg B* 
vaiovg auroug pLSTavspL^6pi.e$* ijjxelc, iva vdvS' ora dv fiouhaovrai vopd* 
oravreg virdgx‘tv <rfi^t, pLrfih ovavriov ovrot Be roiaura 

dvayysKoua’i veag xai MroxT^troyrai, e£ iv pi.vff dv oriovv ^ 

XMnjS^a-ovrat. 
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In Demosthenem 


Verba Philippi, coiisllitiin secuni incuntis tpia rationc qit«o 

velit consequalur, ncqiie tameii nieiidarii mauifestus sit. Pro 

|xera 9 rEju. 4 /d)uisd* scribeiidiiiii videtiii* jXsraTrsiVo/xsv. yifjLeig'\ ol wsg) 

0(\iinrov . — oStoi 1. 14 J /Esrhiiics, le^atique caitiTi a Philippo 
corrupli. 

De Paisa Legal, p. 448. 1. 12. iroUv xp^^ouui xatTtjyopslv ; 

toD ^evoixi<rai voKiv, xet) 7rapst<rT^<ravra hKvlloic cog oa-u jSouXo/xfS* 
ilfielg 0/Xiwof TTpaJsi, vavr axo\M\sxepact, tov fiSTu raW, erspaov 
TTfoKeyovToov ^vKuTTsa^xt tov TOG-otbra rfiiXYixoToi, toutov exsivcp 
yopelv. 

^‘^hxYfxoTx) Videtur Pliilncralem desigiiare.” ILfisk. Inio, 
Pliilippuin. Pe vera enini ^Esrhiiies i^hilippo (rt>v>]yo^^xei, quiiiii 
hie Athenas de coopiaiidci sese in conciliiini Ainphictyonuni 
legates misisset. vid. De 1‘alsa Legal, p. I* Hi- 

Advenn> Ijvptittcm, 

Multae sunt ejus totu^ oratintu's siilttiles, iit centra Lepti- 
neni.” Cic. Oral. Ill, De snlitili genere vid. Cic. Oral. 

77 fit seqq. 

Argiim. Q Loptiiicui. p. 4 j‘J. Sia touto (t^sUv tu>v Xsiroyp- 
yim TToigtfrrafJi^evoov slj rove anopovg, AiTTlvY,g tmv 7r.oX<T5*JOjXrvu-v avi^r 
oux aloxifjLOg lyga^^s vop^ov — x. t. X. 

Legendiim wepuffTajxevwv. — wspho-TstGSizif^ Devenin*, Perveiure, 
huic loco melius convenit quani •jraipiirTaGOaLt. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 4(i2. I. 19. tcov yag si: tov Tro^f^xov. xsu rr/* 
aam^plav tr^g iroXseoc, rao-av elc^cfiv xa) Tgtr,DXf^t^v opitJig xu) 
^ixaitog ouSsij 6<rT* are^rjg ex tmv vuXat'Zv vexcev, yjis o'jg a-jroj syga^/s, 
Toijg 'JpfjLO^lou xflci 'ApiirroyslTfiV'jg. 

Putet aliquis fortasse senbendum rsse 01 up* 'Apfi.o'6lrj xa\ 
^ApKTToyetTovog : subuudilo elffiv areAsI;. Sed anleccdeiis, touc, 
eodem casu posituni cst qi<o relativum ovf, per attractionem. 

Advers. Leptin. p, I. 0 . OrjO-M toIvvv eyao TotorJrov eJvui 
TOVTO, aXAa xu) tkv (Lsroixsov irkstovug ^ TOffoyTou^, lav b vopiog 
Tovg us) XetTOupyovvTug s<reG 0 ut, xa» twv noktreuv /xijSeva ex 
Tpfijpup^lug virug^eiv uTekvj, (rx«\tfW|xs6a 613 rl tout sora* voksi, 
iuv uvayreg ouroi ksiToupywaiv. 

F . (rxe^/obfiedu 5jj t* tot* eu Tut — x, t. k, 

Advers. Leptin, p. 463. I. 27. vuv^lv ys tov ^povov, ov uv rou- 
TMv sKuarTog XeiToy^yJ, Bl^axrt tijv uvuTruutnv uuTolg fjLOvov, 

ilia Keiskii intei pretatio vera, quie toutogv et uirolg non ad 
QOsdem, sed ad diversos refert ; et toutuv quidem ad eos, qui^ 
cum antea iinmunes a coiitributioiie per aliquod privilegiiim 
esseiit, nunc a lege l^eptiiiea coguntur cuntribuere ; auroi^ au- 
tem ad eos, qui iiunquani iinmunitate gavisi sunt, sed semper 
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neceSse habuerunt contribuere. — Nollem aliani postca propo- 
sitam. « 

Advers. Leptin. p. 464. 1. 27. ^ xa) rag tuiroplasg as ava- 

wattofiiwvs Tty^s e^optiatty oSrot ^^o'oua’iy, eis fiia-oy v/i>w ympAyas 
Bel^eo, ^ 

Legendum ewropelv, in pnesenti. Namque oi ayaiwa,u4pkiyot (h. 
e. ii qui imniunitate ihiebantur, qua privare eos cupiebat Lep- 
tines,) non ddnceps tantum^ in poaterum, diwixioreH futuri eraot, 
sed ita eraut turn maxime. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 465. 1. 5. trag^ /xev yap rag M r«y 
yimy ^avayag puKpw r^p^epstg (ligog ^ mpkeyois ifi&y tarty, 

npA, litf mtam of. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 466. J. 8. h‘t 8*, i avlgeg hxaara), ha ro 
ytypa^^at tv rtS yop^tp hap^Bi^y aurou pyfisya, /xigre rwv voXirm /x^rs 
rav iaroTikcoy, pAjfrt ray ievcov, sly at artk^, fMi Bijip^aSat Be, oroo 
«TeX5, aXAou TiAowf,-— ^aipeirai xa) Atu~ 

xetya, roy ap^^ovra Bonropou^ xai roug valBag aurou, r^y Baptdy qv 
uptfig eBor' aurotg. 

Liturgiis quidem Leuco^ quia Atbenis non babitabat, immu- 
nis erat : portorium tanieii ab ilio^ lege Leptinis, exigi potuit. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 4GB. i. 11. axovstre B^, rpog o^g xaxlag 
CnregPo\iiV Op^ag 6 voptog rgoayei, og artaroregoy rov BijpLoy xaBlmiaty 
evog avBgog ! 

F, rpog oatiN xaxiag we^jSoAjjv. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 471* I. 3. rayreg fuy yap etaiy tacog a^tot 
avTflMToAaft^avsiv oi rpowtap^oyreg, ra rotsly tv” paKiara B* oi 
%apA rag ^peiag. 

Scribendum videtur, ol rgour^x^^^^ roitty eZ. 

Advers. Leptin. p. 479* i. 4. Aoywv Bs ytyvopAyay Ixei (Lace> 
da^mone) xai rtvay axayytMiOvraiy, dg ’AStjyatot rttxt^ovatyf apyila^ 
Bat, xai irgeafietg xsfiirtty roug axrf/ofieyottg xtKeutty, tvM ^ ovx 
ixoy oZrot, vifivety eregoug %apatyiiy, • 

oux v*oy est, Domum non revertebaiUur. T 

Advers. Leptin. p. 479* b 13. roiwy eyd—^—oacp to 
4>avepdg rov }JiSga xpeirroy, xai to vixwvra^ tgD Trapaxgouaapsyoug 
xpdrrtiy oriouv iyTtpi.6r8poy, rotroura kxXAiov Kovatya rd rei;^ orijo’ai 
Btp.t(rrox)Jioog. 6 guy ydg, Aodcov 6 ytx^aag roug xtoXvaovrag, 
ravTO rouro inolutrEy. 

Vetus lectio, xaXuaAyragf quam et in Hervagiana secuiida 
reperio, vera esse videtur. xtokurarrag est, Qui prohibere conati 
sunt, 

Advers. Leptin. p. 483. 1. ult. tog dKt^Bwg Miraat Btxalotg voiou- ' 
(Ltia roug kiyoug rayrag, oaovg keyoptey wpdg vptag, xa) ovBey iaB* o, 
rt rou wapaxpovaaffBat xai Maxlaat Asycrou rag f^ptay tHytxa— 
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%itf ifiif margo Lutet, Aug. pr. Aldina, Hervagiana aecitnda. 

/ • • • Legenduni forsitan, Xeyerai rug hyAV, 

Ad vers. Leplin. p.492. 1. ly. el jxlvyap rig xuxetvovg, 

wv Sdoffiv Ti, TOUT a^figtlf^iyoug, a-uy^mpdi xfti ufiig raM tovto 

oftf^iffMvovg TOUTO, cSv fSoo’av T« T* ! Heu miserum Priscianiini ! 
vae capiti ejus ! restituendum puto, vel, xaxeivo*jg^ 712^ 
ffavTto TI, rathr* a^^pi^fihovg — , vel, <Jv eSoirav rep, TOTTfIN rt 

pijjubevouf. 

Ad vers. Leptiii. p. 494. 1. 16. /tig tojW Sid /xb to 5 rwvSe xetri/i- 
yopeiv, eSg ^etvKoov, exelvoog d^aipoD* Si* d S* eii xetraXmelv fxf/voi$ 

ToJcrSe, 0 /xovov Xufiovreg e;^ou(ri, tout d^sXji. TovSe) 

Qui immunitate indigiii esse prsedicabautur. 

ixehoug) Qui non immunitatem taiitum, sed et irinicriy ct sta- 
tuas habebant. 

rouerSe) Qui immunitatem solum habebant. 

Advers. lueptin. p. 49H. \. 15. £Ti toivuv vpMg xaxelvo euXajSeitr- 
6ai Se7, Arctic [touto] Si^jxoiria xoiouyrs^ 

0avii(r8(rdE. 

F. rouToiv Sv/xoTi^ X. 4* tit constructio sit, oxoi; xoi> 

oumg Bfipwria fiijSev rovraiv iv iSix ^nXa^ouxrV &v. 

In *Midiam» 

Argum. Poster, p. 511. 1. C4. dysi toIvvv xutov exi rijy xpieriy 
6 xara^oga xXf iVti} xai roVep (t^oS^w xpo(r;j^pi](rd]x£vo;. 

Legendum, xara^ogd xXsiVtjj xal TOiV/}i c’ioS^w xoo(r;^gija'd- 
fjLsvog, 

In Midiam. p. 515. 1. 14. xarijyo^^ircoy, exsiSij ri^ Eitrdysi, 
xdpeijEti. Vid. Potter. Arclisolog. Grxe. lib. i.eap. xxi. p. 1 lf>. 

Ill Midiatn. p. 5S3. 1. 13, ^evyovrog fih y^p, oT/xxi, xxi iJSixv- 
xoTOf JoTi, TO Toy irapovToL rpoxo¥ tou Souyai Si'xijv Siaxgouojxeyoy, tov 
oux oyd’ (og eSei yevia-im xiyeiy. 

Utrum ista Reiskii lectio, an vulgata, sit melior, dubitari 

potest, haec certe nequaqiiam mala : to tov Tretporra [xpttrecvg] 

Tpdroy, TOU Souyai Slxijv, [fVExa], Siaxpout^jbisyoy, tov oux oyd* eig 
ISfi ywMat keygiv. 

In Midiam. p. .^127* I* dAA* a /xev av ng Sfvee tov ^oyurfMv 
^Hasrag ^otx^i ti Ttpa^at, x£v u^garrtxwg touto xoi^trjj, 8i* opy^v y 
ivt ^eu wnonjxivM. 

Delevit Reisfcius to TL Retinenduni tanien puto ; et legeii- 
•^lum, dXX* av pi^ev ng apto, tov AoyiT/xoy ^$afrag, n vpa^atg 

x«y vfiptvnxmg touto xoiijcrs, Si* o^y — x. t,- A. 

Non bene couveoiunt a et touto. * 
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m 

In Midiam. p. 528. 1. 8. robs (uv lx ir^oifolxf aroxTiv^urretf, 
Savarat, xx) xes^vytx, xa) Bi^//,eu(ret t&v vxa§^ovTwVf rovf 

V oLXQwitoSt aldhaas x») ptXavlgtoiFtets a’oXA^f i^lawav. 

MSe<rts expiicat Reiskius in genere, Indulgentia, Conniventia, 
Commiseratio ; cum sit Specjps.— Lege enim licebat ctedis 
non voluntariae cnmen evadere, si is, qui caedis reus erat, quen- 
dam ex consanguineis precibus exorare potuisset, et ad clemen- 
tiam adducere. cujusmodi cxorata placabilitas aTBea-is vocabatur.” 
Budasus, 

In Midiam. p. 530. 1 . 14. el tout' ebcowrxuv xal truveuv oi fi£g~ 
fietpoi, oux av oWde Bij/ioa-lx iravrag IjfLXs vgo^eyoug xvt&v voii<ra(r$M ; 

Maliem eroiqo'Ko’doi. Vid. H. Steph. Thesaur. Ling. Gr. i. 
413. A. 

In Midiam. p. 532. 1. 16« xeei lore ye roSd*, on fiovXopkevtu 
ILrfiiva fevov, ovx eBeoxura dx)Jog rm ou$eyl 

ar^oo‘xaXe<ravri robg x^peurug o'xox'eiv, aAX* edy /tev xaXecri}, 9 rEyrqxoyT 0 i 
lav $e xaQll^eirlai xeXeuerp, avorivetv hk^ara, 

jSouXojLLsyoi fMjBiva ayeovil^aa-lat fevov, oux IScoxare—^est, Quant- 
^uam neminem peregrinum certare voluistis, tamen non dcdistis 
&c. xaOI^8a-$M cst, per coiisequentiam, Absistere certando. 

In, Midiam. p. 533. I. I7> kAXd rotrourov r^g awrefis/ag ev Ixaarw 
rtg iv vpwv i^oi to ^vyxs^oo§vixog, Strra iravra rov pLtrd ravra ^govw 
BtBarxei robg ^X^P^y ouSsi; xooXuei. 

Articulum ro, qtii alieuum locum occupasse videtur, aspor- 

tandum «censeo inter too’outov et r^g. aXXd roTouTor TO r^g 

eutrtfieiag x. t. X. constr. aXXa ng av 7$oi to riig eua’afietag <ruy- 

xaxvapy^xog TtxrouTOV ev kxa(mp bpMv, Surra^ x. t, X. to t^s edo-f- 

fisiag pro eutrejSsia. 

In Midiam. p. 534. *1. 15. Qiium Sannio, qui Athenis cboros 
tragicos docere solitus fuerat, et Aristides quidam, aaTparaiag 
damnati essent, et nihilominus, legibus spretis, cboruni ille doce- 
ret, liic duceret ; tameii eos aSmuloriim choragoruin nemo, 
quamvis victoriae studiosus, baec facere prohibebat. Hanc 
cboragorum modestiam confer! Orator cum Midite petulantia, 
a quo, privato, ipse, choragus, pulsatus fuisset : — ouxouv Beivov^ m 
SvBgeg Bixarrou, xal ax^rXioy, rmv jxev vixav av vapd tout oiopi^evm 
Xopviymv, Tm avfjXeoxoTcoviroMaxig wavra rd orra aig Tag Xairoupylag, 
/iijBeva roXft^o'ou wtuvoTe fiifi' iv oi y^oi BtBoafftv AlfotrSai, dXX* oSreo^ 
euKafiig, ovreog eu<raPtog, vutco /lerpleog BtaxelT$ai, ware dyttXiVxoyrotf, 
dy<oyi«yTa$, opwg avaxto^M xat Trpoopao'Bai rig upkeragag /SouX^crei;, 
xa) T^v vap) T^y eopT^v (nrouB^v MeiBlav Be, iBicomiv ovra, fuvfiev 
dyi}XooxoTa, on Ttp wpoa-ixpouora xa\ ex^pog uxiigx^y Touroy dcy«X/<r}ftyra, 
XOpviyovvTa, exjTijx^y ovra, irgoxijXax/jeiy xal tuxtciv, xod fu^Tf lijg 
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fern;, fu)rf T&t> Wjumi, rl 6(ulf ifirrt, to5 JmD ^pw- 
rlfyw, 

Mrifiov ona, interpretatur Reiskius, In fuiictione honoris 
public! versantem.” minus recte nisi fallor. Status enim De- 
mosthenis cum Sannionis et Ari^tidis statu comparatur. iJi, 
qui avrgeiTslas damnati fuissent, Sriiioi: ille contra hlTifMff 
capite non deminiilus. 


UNPUBLISHED GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXTRACT FROM BEN HAUKAL. 


The following extract from the manuscript work of Ben 
Haukal at the library of the University at Leyden is omitted in 
Ouselcy’s English translation of extracts from that geographer ; 
the passage, however, is of the highest importance, inasmuch as 
it discovers the extensive knowledge w'hich ,the Arabs liad of 
Africa at so remote a period as the 10th cent6ry of the Christian 
sera, the period in which Ben Haukal wrote. 

Fas,^ a handsome city divided into two by a river, each divi- 
sion having a separate governor. There is a constant hatred 
between the inhabitants of these two towns, which frequently 
produces sanguinary contests. The river is a plentiful stream, 
and works many mills. This city is situated in a fertile coun- 
try ; it is paved with stones, and during the summer months the 
water of the river is made to Wash the basars or market-places, 
washing the stones and carrying off the dirt and rubbish. 

From Fas to Sadjalmasah * there are thirteen (erhellat) sta- 


' Although the translator of this paper has been ridiculed for calling 
it Fas, whilst the customary orthography is Fez, yet here is a tolerably 
good authority, if it were necessary to give any farther authority than 
that of the Emperor Soliman of Marocco and other learned Arabians; 
for Ben Haukal, in the lOtli century of the Christian sra, spells the word 
i. e. Fas. 

* In rendering this extract into English from the French translation, 
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tions. Sadjalmasah is a handsome town, situated on a rmr 
which swells periodically, like the Nile (Neel). Near the road, 
which leads from Fas to Sadjalmasah, is the territory of Aghmat. 
Aghniat is distant from Sadjalmasah eight journies; the distance 
from Aghmat to Fas is the same ; and it is the same distance 
from Fas to the sea. 

From Suse to Sadjalmasah, and from thence to Aoudaghast, 
is a journey of two months. Aoudaghast is a handsome town, 
and is situated between two mountains like Mekka. From 
Aoudaghast to Ghanah is 6 days’ journey, not more. 

From Ghanah to Kaughah, and from thence to Samah, is less 
than a month’s travelling. 

From Samah to Kazam, about a month. 

From Kazam to Koukou, two months. 

From Koukou to Marandah, one month. 

From Marandah to Zawylah, two months. 

From Zawylah to Adjoudabiah, ten stations. 

From Adjoudabiah to Fezzan, fifteen stations. 

From Fezzan to Zaghawah, two months. 

From Aoudaghast to Oulil, where the salt mines are, one 
month. 

From Oulil to Sadjalmasah, ene month and a half.” 

‘ J. G. JACKSON. 


I have reason to think that the Arabic letter (1) in the word Sacyal- 
masah is really an ^ (n), which. If so, would make it Sadjnmatah. It is 
easy to mistake the one for the other, when written in a running or care- 
less manner, particularly when we consider that the ^ (n) is often writ- 
ten without the punctuation, thus, particularly at the end of a word. 
If I am correct in this conjecture, the orthography which I have adopted 
in my account of Marocco, &c., and in Shabeeny’s account of Tim buctou, 
is here confirmed or corroborated : there are other and stronger reasons 
tor the (n) being in this word, which 1 have before explained. 
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ON THE AFRICA OF PETRARCH, 


No. II . — [Continued from No. LF.p, 81.] 

We now come to Uic fiftli book^ the most interesting in 
point of narrative, being principally occupied by the story 
of Sophonisba. I t is a remarkable circumstance, and cha- 
racteristic of the difference between ancient and modem 
times, that Silius Italicus should have totally omitted an 
incident so adapted to poetry/ The subject is worthy of 
Virgil ; and though Petrarch’s Sophonisba cannot be com- 
pared to the Dido of the ^iieid, there is a gentler and less 
elaborate pathos ditfused over her whole story, owing prin- 
cipally to the inspiration of the subject; for love, like 
liberty, was to Petrarch a si>ell of animation. The book 
opens aliniptly with the taking of Cirta, in a manner which 
makes it not improbable that something is lost. Suphonis- 
ba is introduced in the guise of a suppliant : 

— stabat catidore tiivali 

IVons " I 

- ■ ^ fulgentiur auro 

Qnolibet, ct Solis radiis fi|^;tura pudorem : 

Cspsaries spargenda Icvi pendebat ab a^fra 
Coila super, recto quai seiisini lactea tractii 
Surgebaiit, hunjcrosque habilcs cfliisa tegebat. 

Tudc olim substricta auro, cerlainiue blando 

placidis iinplexa modis: sic Candida dulcis 
Cum croccis jungebat bonus, uiixtoqoc colori 
Aurca coudensi cessisseiit vascula lactis, 

^iixqnc jugis, radio Solis couspectu sereni. 

Luniiiia quid referam divinse subdita fronti 

Invidiam niotura Deis ?— 

.Doc planctu coiifusa kovo modo dulce nitebaut, 

Dulcius ac solito : ceu cum duo lumina mixta 
Scintillant pariter madido rorantia cuelo, 

Imber obi noctomus abit* ■•■■■ 


* It is more extraordinary that Petrarch should have passed over the 
adventure with the*' fair Iberian captive, simply mentioning Scipio*s 
selMeiiial with regard to the captive ladies in general, (iv. ad jfin.) 
Silius dispatches it in four lines (xv.20S-3ri.;i, ailh nine more of pane- 
gyric addressed by Laclius to Scipio, contrasting his conduct with that 
of Agamemnon, Achilles, &c.— Could Petrarch be ignorant of this 
anecdote ? 

^ We take this occasion of obsening, once for all, that we are not 
always able to penetrate our author’s meaning. It is difficult to detcr- 
Biine whether the above simile refers to the rkinbow or the parhelia, 
fie this as it may, it reminds vs of a beautiful image iu one of our mo- 
dem poets : 
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Tlicre arc i;oine pleasing passages in the soliloquy of 
Miisinissa after his conference with Scipio, which is of 
enormous length. 

Cnra mihi nimium, vita luilii dulcior omni, 

Sophonisba, vale. Non te, mca cura, videbo 
Lcniter aethercos postbac componere voltus, 

EfruHosque auro relig^antem ex more capillos : 

Diilcia non ceeliim niiilceiitia verba Deosqiie 
Oris odurati aecretaque murmora caq^ain. 

Solus ero, gelidoqiie insternam membra cubili. 

Ergo ego, Romano placitiim quia, sancta revellam 
I'riMlera conjugii? licuit sine conjiige regcni 
Vi^cre; ct id satius fucrat: quin cielibe vita 
Sripi<i fluster erat. Spoiisae nunc pacta negarc 
Non licet; ast ingens ct iuexorabilc turbat 
Imperium. Quid agam? moricris raunerc cliari, 

Sophonisba, viri ; niorieris inunerc saevo. 

II ICC placuere Jovi. Sic nee captiva traberis 
Littus ad Italiae, nuribus subjecta Lalinis; 

Ncc nostros illusa dolus sic posse videris. 

moricre igitar. moricre profecto ; 

Nil aliud superest, coiijux miscranda, tibiqiie 
Aiiclor mortis ego. Sed qitae mihi vita fiitiiia esl ? 

Sc'it \ ciiuSf et ccelo prospi^ctans Jupiter alto 
i\lortalcii actus, nostrosqiie hoc orbe laborcs. 

Qiiis mihi verba dabit placitas ducentia noctes? 

A lit gravis ingentes auimi inulccntia ciiras? 

Quis dabit amplexus, quisve oscula dulcia junget? 

Te sine dulce nihil. 

Alma sub exigoo claudcntui coudila busto 
l«umina magnuruin meiitcs tractura Deorum, 

Lniuitia duroruni rabiem fractura virorum, 

Liiiiiiiia quae mihi me abstulerant, curasque minorcs. 

Candida Irons, auro circumdirispantc decora, 

Froiitilins bumanis augustior, abdita saxo 
Stabit in angusto. 

Sophonisba’s acceptance of the fatal cup is thus de- 
scribed : 

Nunciiis accclerans Rcginae ad limina^ulsat, 

Aliinora dira ferens. Pannis anus obsita et annis 
Prosilit, atque babitum, conspectaque pociila narrat. 

SubsUtit attonitae aimilis, similisque pavenli ; 


, her eyes. 

That (as\«yin phantoms of one star that lies 
On a deep well, move, though the star reposes) 
Swam in their mute and liquid ecstacies. 
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Nec rcmorata diu, poaitoque inatincta pavore^ 

** Ingrediatar,*' ait Stat temc lamina fixas, 

£t pera^t commissa tremens, lutercipit ilia : 

** Snscipio mandata libens, nec dona recuso 
Regia, si majus nihil est, cii'od mittere dulcis 
Possit amans. Certe melitts moriebar, in ipso 
Fuuere ni demens nopaissem. Nilmina testor 
Conscia, non aliraid, qaoniam de conjuge cbaro, 

Sit nisi dulce mini ;** &.c« 

Her death conclades the fifth book. Through the com- 
passionate intercession of .^cus, her shade is dismissed 
to the ** lugentes camp!/* the receptacle of unfortunate 
lovers. 

The Cartliaginians, pressed by Scipio, and menaced witli 
the siege of their city, recal Hannibal. His emotions on 
receiving the decree for his retam are not ill depicted : 

111c perorantem queruin cum murmure semper 
Andicrat, frendeiisque maims comprosserat, et se 
I'orserat, baud aliter qnam carmina noxia serpens, 

Rt niagicum murmur, eursumquu vetantia \crba 
(^iiaiido autlil, rauco %ioleiitiis sibilat ore, 

£t sose in nodos siniioso eorpore versat. • 

Saepe manu frontem pcrcusscrat, udaquo ccrio 
Smpe supercilia extulerat, siepc ngmitia rerniii 
C<inscia tarn multarum ociDu coiispexcrat atro. 

Tandem meestus ait m , 

It is at the close of this book that the passage occurs on 
tvhich Lefebvre, one of the later editors of Silius Italiciis, 
founded his charge of plagiarism.' It appears to have been 
one of a great number of atialecta, some ancient, others 
modem, which, before the invention of printing, passed 
current in the literary world, without the names ot* their 
authors. When, on the restoration of ancient literature, the 
poem of Silius was discovered, many readers, unacquainted 
with the Africa, would be led to assign this passage to the 
elder poet; and this opinion having once become prevalent, 
when the lines were afterwards discovered in the Africa, 
the natural inference would be, that they were a plagiarism 
from some manuscript of Sihus, extant in Petrarch’s time, 
but subsequently lost, or perhaps destroyed by him. It is 


' Signor Foscolo, wbo in his late work on Petrarch explains the ori- 
gin o( this unfounded accusation, has in the appendix aiioted the lines 
in question, accompanied with a translation (a veiv indilferent one) by 
Lord Byron. The noble translator makes hh original speak of the 
rights of man." 
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obvious, however, that Lefebvre never read more of the 
Africa than is contained in this extract; otherwise the 
manner, the Latinity, and the reflective turn of the passage, 
so different in all respects from what Silius either could or 
would have written, would have convinced him of the im- 
possibility of the supposition ; to say nothing of the well- 
known integrity of Petrarch, or of Uie evidence adduced 
from his writings to prove that he could not possibly have 
been aware of the existence of the Punica. 

In the seventh book, the conference between Hannibal 
and Scipio is given with spirit; but as the speeches arc little 
more than paraphrases from those in Livy, and as our ex- 
tracts have already swelled to an extraordinary length, we 
shall forbear making any quotations from them ; we must 
likewise omit the supplicatory orations of the tutelary genii 
of Rome and Carthage before the throne of Jupiter (sug- 
gested by the similar passages in the first and tenth ^neids) 
and the reply of the Deity, in which, by a mixture of theo- 
logies startling indeed to us, but by no means peculiar to 
Petrarch among the Catholic poets of those times, the 
incarnation of Christ, and the religious supremacy of the 
conquering nation, are expressly predicted. The remainder 
of the book is occupied by the battle of Zama, in which, as 
may be supposed, the peculiar genius of Petrarch has but 
little field for exertion. 

In the eighth book, tlie consternation at Carthage is 
described. Hannibal,, who on his arrival had immediately 
buried himself in the deepest retirement, through the feelings 
naturally consequent on such a reverse, is c^led forth by 
the unanimous voice of his fellow-citizens to declare his 
opinion on the existing emergency! 

Ille diu reuuens, tandem popniique patrumquc 
Imperils obstare nequit: moestissimns ergo 
Confusnsque dolore gravi, memorare [qu.j latebris 
Egrcditnr. Qoalis rapto matrona dccore, 

Qum quamvis culpa careat, sibi conscia tanti 
Dedecoris silet ipsa tamen refuptque videri, 

Exhorretquo viri aspectom, faciemqne suorum. 

Ut Irepido stetit ille foro, oonfusa repente 
Turba, ducem visara suum, quern tempore tanto, 

Tam procul a patria, longinquaqne belJa gerentem, 

Audierat, populnsque omnis coucurrit, et ingens 
Curia, et innnmero compleiitur compita vulgo ; 

Aspiciensque luos cives generosus et asper 
Spiritns inturonit, tandemque silentia tristi 
Fronte movens, “ Cno siquidero plus viximut," inquit. 
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^ Qaam decuit placiiitqae die, crimeoque fatebor 
Ipse meum, pridem tacitus iiic prielia seosi 
Advcreis tractare Deis, sod me alta per omnes 
Gloria pnecipitem casus famseque libido 
Caeca tulit : testes facio, ^uos sensinins hostes 
Esse Deos, actum quicqutd vel tela vcl artes, 

Yol nostras valuere manus; nec defuit unquam 
Cura operi ej^regio : vicerunt numina nostros 
Conatus ; cecidi totns, nec jam ulla relicta est 
Spes niihi. Vos precihus Romanam exposcife paceni. 

Consilii est liasc summa meL" Sic fatus, in imas 
Rursus abit latebras, coelamque videre recusat. 

Then follows a great deal of battle and negoeisition, with 
which we shall not trouble onr readers, farther than to quote, 
from a simile, a curious variation of the famous old exam- 
ple of the bathos : 

■ ■' o\lyoy (vAoi' HxS' ipvKtu 

Puppe velut fracta remo cum trislis adlimsit 
Navita, jactaturque vadis, oui littora longe, 

Spes fuste exiguo titubat — 

A deputation is sent from Carthage to Rome to sue for 
peace, and Asdnibal Hoedus, one of the number, (who 
seems, somehow or other, to be a grqat favorite with tlic 
poet) requests permission to survey tiie city, and to visit 
his captive countrymen. This incident is merely introduced 
to give the poet an opportunity of descanting on the inte- 
resting localities of Rome ; as however the passage is long, 
and as the reader will find the same thing much better done in 
the eighth .^«neid, we shall omit it. The interview with the 
captives has the air of being copied from a real scene. The 
concluding simile refers to file Romish exposition of Christ’s 
descent into hell, and is'another of the whimsical incongrui- 
ties, which we have before noticed as common with our au- 
thor^s contemporaries. 

Scipio, after ratifying the treaty of peace, and other mat- 
ters more indispensable than poetical, embarks, in Book ix. 
and last, for his native country. During the voyage, a long 
and not uninteresting dialogud takes place between Scipio 
and his friend and companion Ennius, of which the principal 
subjects are, the^ propriety of intermingling fiction with 
poetry, and &e origin of the custom of crowning mighty 
Conquerors and poets sage'' with laurel — ^in reference of 
course to the author’s own coronationf which is with Pe- 
trarch what his consulship is with Cficero, an everlasting 
topic of allusion. The conversation concludes with a dream 
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of Ennius, in which Petraich and his poan are predicted in 
very express words. 

The action of the poem concludes with the triumph of 
ScipiOy and the coronatioa of ^Ennius. The address to his 
work, with which Petrarch concludes, breathes so strongly 
of the poet’s own mind and heart, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of adding it to our already numerous extracts. 


O mea non parvo mihi consummata labore 
Africa, dum crescis, dum to relegensqne comensque 
Mirlccu, magnanimum inurs imporluna Robertam 
Intenipestive mundo subtraxit ei^cnti; 

Et milii pranrepta penitna dnlcedine vitsr, 

Speratiiin tibi clauait iter. Quo tramitc perges, 

Infelix ? monstrabo viam : non atria luctu 
Turbida Uiiiereo, non dulcia limina quondam 
Partheuopsea petes ; tepidi nova saxa scpiilcri 
Tristis adi, lacrymisque riga. Cum vidcris illic 
Ingentcrn cxigua Kegeni tellure jacentem, 

Te sibi, viventi promissam, reddc sepuito, 

Ac cinori persolve sacro. Nam spiritiis astra 
Jam repetens, rcceiisquc [qu.] retro despectat inertes, 
Sceptru cadura fugit, mortalcs ncgligit actus, 
llle tamen qiianquatn regni diadema relicti 
Hidcat, et curas vctercs, nimiosque iabores 
I'irrorosqiie bominum, solio lliiseratus ab alt(». 

Nos, nisi Tailor, amat, nostri mitissimus olim 
Arbiter ingenii. Quo terns sidere rapto, 
lieu, hen, quani vereor ne quid tibi durior ostas 
Obstrepat, ct titulis insiiltct caeca decoris. 

IJospes Pieridum nostro jam solus in asvo, 

Rcddere promeritum studiis qui nosset honorem, 
Jritcriit, secumque simul spes nostra recessit. 

]''eliccs quos ilia prius meliora tulcrnnt 
Tempora; nosque utinam! nequicquam vana precamnr: 
Non licet ire retro; nos cuncta novissima seros 
Et ferus adverso despectat Jupiter axe. 

Ctendum sorte est, et sidera nostra sequenda 
Qua diicunt, nc forte trabant: mihi degero vitam 
Impositam, varia rerum turbante procclla; 

At tibi fortassis, si quid mens sperat et optat, 

Et post me victura diu, meliora snpersunt 
Saeciila : non omnes veniet Lethsens in annos 
Iste sopor; poteriint discussis forte tenebris 
Ad purum priscumque jobar remeare nepotes. 

Tunc Helicona nova revirentem stirpe videbis, 

Tunc Lauros frondere saoras, tunc alta resurgent 
Ingcnia, atque animi dociles, qnibus ardor bouesti 
Pieridum atudii veterero geminabit amorem. 

Tam nomeiurenoTare meum studiosa memento, 

Qua potes: htfc redeat saltern ana fama sepulcro, 

£t cineri reddatur bonos. Mihi dnlcior Ulo 
Vita erit in populo, et contemptrix gloria busti. 
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Interea tameii hoc jnbeo, per inertia transi 
Agmina sollicito populorum incog^nita passu, 

Via procul eatremo conspccta in limine Jinquens, 
Heu paucas babitura domos, ct rara per orbem 
Hospifia ; at si quern verse virtutis amicum — — — 
Aiig:ustunique precare locum sub paupere tecto; 
Atqiie ibi sola qntdem potius, peref^inaque semper 
Quam comitata mails, annosa tronte senesces, 
Bonec ad alterius primordia veneris sevi. 

Tunc jiivcnesce precor, cum jam lux alma poetis 
Commodiorque bonis cum primum affluxerit aetas. 


OBSERVATIONS ON 

The Scholia of Hermeas on the PHiEDRVS of 
Plato, published by Fredericus Astivs, Profes- 
sor Landishutanus, Lipsia, 1810, 8vo, 


Part ll,—{Contiut(ied/rotn Jio. LV. p. 83.] 

In p. 111. I. 27. Hermens, in commenting on what Plato sajrs 
of the third species of mania, which is from the Muse's, observes: 
rpinjv rettmiy njv fi.ouinxrfy fi,etvtav wetpaStBeoariy, firtg ru ray ttoXXoiv 
vfuvovffa XM aqsrai xeu disc fibergcoy evTuyatrn, nettSevei 

ray fiiov. In this passage, for reov xoXXa»v it is necessary to read 
TOW iraXataiy, as is evident from tbe words themselves of Plato, 
who, speaking of this musical mania, says, rptri} Be avo Mouroiv 
xotTOxri re xai jxavia, Aa/3oudra awaXijy xai ajSarov eytbpova-u 

xut ex^oiKxeuovtrot, xara re xat xoltol tijv a\Xi}y xonjJiv jau^ia 

TOW vaXatsov egya xorp^v^a rovs extytyyofuyou; watBeuet, P. 1 13. 
L 23* ereiBif yxp irept ei$ to voi^rov xaX,\os ayayeoyr^g o Pioyof, xai 
avayovTBoy xeci avayo/^eyaty, egwyrwy re xaii tgwfuyatv, w^fjgovyreoy re 
xeti TrXtjgoufLeyeoy, xai sitiv oi [lev ayayoyreg xai vKi/ipowres oi dsoi xai 
vatrai oli Here, for xaroti m ^ux^ii, it is requisite 

to read iratreu at Betas as is evident from what immediately 

follows. P. 114. 1. 30. Hermeas, in this place, in unfolding 
Plato’s demonstration of the immortality of the soul, observes : 
^oysXgyri ouv favat, regt vatnjs Xoyixqr 4^V$ o Xoyo^ vpoavff owijo’e 
Ss TO ^tvKMUiriuaf exeioq jxsXXei ex rtov xaB* aura tnrapxovrwy ry 
V wotetrSat rag uwoBet^ets. $iM*Touro ouv irpoeSyxe to 

trvpbwsgao’fjLaf eyBeixvu/nyo$, on ey aurep rep ovti truyeoveigafAtyatg xe- 
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guXireu n turn. Here, for w aini^ rcf wn, it is necessary to 
read ey tturco t(» ot», aa mast be evideut to every one who is con- 
versant witii the writings of Aristotle, in which the ra ori and 
the TO hoTi perpetually occur, and which are no less frequently 
employed by Platonic writers. Almost immediately afterwards 
likewise, when Hermeas adds v/o rv^s ovv avejnvyfMinis xoci 
fiemjs xat anjsrXeofceyi}; onroSei^so)^ ro (ruysoweipafifyoy xat o/MV ovti 
TO SiOTt wepte^ov vpo(re$i]xe, it is necessary for rep ovri to read rep 
OTi. P. no. I. 26. xai yap aXXfior oAoyov, axo tov mpoxiptjTou ext 
TO axtwifrov xarTti eXdeiy, /itj fiera^u to auTOxiinyrov woc^aXa/Soyra, 
WTxep aXoywf, axo too yivopavou xat xore ovtos Txt to fill op to vxep* 
owtop gXdeiy, fill fiera^u to op xagaXafiopra* aBij^op yap etrrat, xotop 
fir, OP xaga^afifiapofiep, xoTtpov to ^etpov roti ytpofiepou, $ ro x^eirroy 
TOV fiera^v xapaXtii^SePTos, oxep eoTi ro aet oy. In the last line of 
this passage, between $ ro xpetrrop and too fierefv, it is requisite 
to insert firi. And then what Hermeas says will be in English 
as follows ; For otherwise it is absurd to proceed from that 
which is altcr-motive, or is moved by some other thing than 
itself, to that which is perfectly immoveable, without assuming 
that which is intermediate, which is the self-motive nature [or 
the lational soul]; just as it would be irrational to proceed from 
that which is generated, [or which is becoming to be] and which 
only sometimes exists, to the noii-^eing which is superessential 
[i. c. to the ineffable pt'iuciple of tilings,] without assuming that 
which is intermediate, and which is truly-existing being. For it 
will be iiiimahifest what kind of non-being we assume, whether 
that which is inferior to a generated nature, or that which is su- 
perior to it, unless that which is intermediate is assumed, and 
which is eternal being.” 

P. IIB. 1. 18. from the bottom, to yap sre^oxiyijToy SijXov on 
oux e£ eaurou otxetap xtpyrtp' ^to xat eTepoxiPPirov Xeyerat. ey 
"foivTa a^A 0 (%o^ey xaTaBe^afUPOif, ey XF^^ ocvnjv xat onro- 
fiaXXet, Here, for Tavra it is necessary to read raaniy, as refer- 
ring to xivi}(riy. P. 121. xat aurat fitp ovy, heyto Se jSou^igo’ei; xoci 
Bo£as xat Ta Totavra, etxip aurvis [i. e. 4^x^$] xeci ^cooti xxi ximixetf, 
aW* ovx aet avTat uxapxf^^^^v oiuti}, aX?M irore, otov e0 aPaBixXtoxeuf, 
in this passage, for apaBtxktoceais I read avavetoxetoi. For opinion 
and will are as it were retrewed at times in the soul, but are not 
alw'ays present with it. P. eo^ yap ey ejw\(ftfp^ai/Ei(ey» t» xot- 
fup xap xtofia ey avrep op a^/a^oy ww^ r<my, x. t. X. Here, for 
ot\fux^v it is necessary to read efi^nip^oy ; for every thing in the 
animated world, is in a certain respect animated. And that* 
this is the meaning of Hermeas, is evident from what he imme- 
diately adds, ws xat cv -iifitv ra xegnrwfiara, ey oroo sv •o'n» 
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fiaT§xjn Tivof Cbvtixi}; ; ** just as the excrements that are in 
us, so far as they are in us, participate of a certain vital heat/’ 

P. 124- !• 12. aXV imtlfi auni i} eMimjtna ouj-ia njs xai 

rovrai ov, aurti outm sen xoi rou fifi ^$ei§e(r$M n/jv xxi rou ret 

oKKct uw' MTfis {ijs xai euye;^so4ai. In this passage, for i] axiri]- 
eia it is obviously necessary to read atrroxiyijeia. For self-mo^ 
tion is the very essence of the soul, according to Plato, and is 
the principle from which in this dialogue, the Phsedrtis, he de- 
monstrates the immortality of the soul. P. 124. 1. 21. jxaXiorx 
dt Sav/MtiTM 9XP^^ evravSa rov on to iSuceorxTov xxi /tx- 

Xurra iSiov jtjs xxTsexsuxes, rx xoivx rx vgo; xXXi}Xx xung; 

iragttg. 111 this passage, for xXXijXx it is necessary to read xXXx, 
and then what Hermeas says will be in Fnglish as follows ; *Mt 
is here especially requisite to admire the philosopher (Plato) 
that he employs what is most special, and most eminently the 
peculiarity of the soul, omitting what it possesses in common 
with other things.” 

P. 125. L 10. vpo<rex8<rregov son to jxsv xuroxiyijToy t« xxiyijTa)* 
xsi yx§ sxtiTO |3ouXrrxi treo^siv to xotoxiviitov, eoowep xsi son ro xoro- 
xiyi}Toy 1 } Trpami Here, for to xuTOxivijToy in the last line, 

it is obviously necessary to read ro xxnojrov. For the first prin- 
ciple is immoveable, and not self-motive, in the same page, 
1. 25. iiXXx Ttves o re ^on oi Svo ttnrot ; xxi vpoirov ye vegt 

xurwv TooTo fswgijTsov, TTorepotf xxtx tx? ottheig avTWf Bet vparretv, 
$ xxtx rag $uvxjxn$, ^ xxtx rag evegyetag. In thiji passage, for 
vpxTTsiv, it is necessary to read txttsiv. For Hermeas is here 
inquiring whether we ought to arrange the charioteer and horses 
of the soul, of which Plato now speaks, accoiding to essences, 
or powers, or energies. P. 128. Oscoy jxsv yap tmrot re xat ijvio- 
;^oi wxvrs; xyxdor wxo'xi yag avrtov ayaBat at Bwafietg xat s£ xyx- 
(tov ovrtw vpofiaXXofuvar ro Be rm xXXxy ftsjxixrxi, xXXcoy 
Xsywv ro ijftsrsgoy. Six yaperw aopttrrou rov xXXov eicoSs tx erept ijfuoy 
SigXouy* ov^ on Be rf xxXw ovjxjxiyi}; etti 13 oonx vjficou. Here, 
for rep xaKcp, it is necessary to read rep xaxtp. And in what fol- 
lows imm^iately after, viz. Six rovro enre to pkepttxrat, xXXo ri 
ffXxTToy xyxSoy son, oHrarsp Si] ogtoftev ejrt rov ^eorog* to fibey yag ev 
rep i|Xi^ avyo faig iiyxi xat xa$apoy ^wg, ro Be ey rep aspt rov 
i^Xioti 4^5 fXxTToy xy etxotg ^eog, ott^ on rtp emvrtep errt avpLiMyeg, 
xXX’ on osx Eonv, oioy to tv ovpavip, oiiSe xoXXx xXroy, oiov to sy avrep 
rtf i]Xi»* to Be tv rp erxta ^tog trvfUfMyeg tjBy av eirrotg xat rtpevavrtip. 
Here, for xXXo n eXxttov xyx^oy son, it is obviously requisite to 
« read xXX’ on EXxrroy, x. r. X. The w'hole passage therefore, the 
latter part of which is well worthy the notice of opticians, will 
be, thus amended, in English as folloivs : For all the horses 
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and charioteers of the Gods are good : for the powers of all of 
them are good, and emitted from beneficent essences. But 
Plato says, that those of others are mingled ; by others meaning 
oiirs. For through the indefinite word other^ he is accustomed 
to manifest what pertains to ns. Not that our essence is min- 
gled with evfV, but that it is a le^s good, conformably to what we 
see takes |jlacc in light. For the light which is in the sun, is 
light itself, and pure, light; but you may say that the light of 
tht sun, which is in the air, is a less light; not tiiat it is mingled 
with its contrary [darkness, hut that it is not such as the li^ is 
which is in the heavens, nor, a fortiori, such as that which is in 
the sun itself But yoy, may say that the light, which is in sha^ 
dow, is now mingled with its contrary T From this passage it 
follows, that all the experiments, \^hich can be made by us on 
light, have nothing to do with the pure light of the sun, but with 
solar light mingled with air. P. 130. 1. emBowra yaq 
eauntv T 0 i$ oXoi^ jxer« rou oixeiou deou, (ruvSifltxoo’ixsi aurepro vav xara 
niv exeivoti iSionjra. exao’To; yap raav amm 6 boov xqu vavro; xoa-fMU 
TTOietrat rtjp evifieXsiav xara ttip savrov tBtoTr,Ta, xai ou ponis rns 
otxsioc a^aipa;" o /xev r^^axcas, o 8e Aprt; apeixtog, xai efiOMg 
01 Here, for rm anmv decoy, 1 read reoy afrrpeam dtoiy, 

which "‘emendation is evidently necessary from what immediately 
follows : for the Sun, Mars, &c. are according to the Orphic 
and Platonic theoSt^y starry Cods, P. 130. 1. 9* from the 
bottom, xTtpoppuouaa futv ouv xou ag^op^svif nts aTrofioXifg wo^^axig 
avaXafifiavit eaun}v vaXtv, xat avarge^n svi rag otxtagm Here, for 
cTi roc; oixiag, 1 read ern rag ojxeioe; asriag. And then what Her- 
meas says will he as follows in English ; The soul therefore 
having suffered a downward fluxion of her wings, and beginning 
to lose them, nevertheless frequently recovers herself again, and 
recurs to her proper causes.” P. 131. 1. 12. irrsov, on, eov fw- 
To^iSootriv 1 } T(p aco/xotn, rovreov^ra fyavnn ocuri} pLeraTiap^fiavei, 
Here, for ocurij, we must evidently read occm}, as is evident from 
what immediately follows: fyn^g yog oarrtp /xsroeSiSouroc, afyUag 
an amw avamfisrharai, xai yveeasesg avrm fusraStBotnra, ha row 
aurdi}(rettiy^ aypoaffiag aun^ ftEorotiroti. The same thing is iJso 
asserted by Proclus in Tim. p. 339* viz. xou aln^g i} veuatg, 
tvaiifatra ptv, ev rep awpaxt poo;, ocung Ss sy r« axsrtp yeyowia, xsu 
TOVTf ftsv hiwra (!eoip, sayrr^v 6s awoXsaaiaa, xai top lavxtjg poup* to 
jUbEV yog 6 p^top, pov furaXety^^PSi, to 6e voopop, $aPeerov, xai to oXoy 
yiyvETai dau/xa wg fijasp ep Noptaig, ex dwjrou xoci ataporou, xai pospou 
xflti oeyoigrot/ <rvpr8&ep, ourog yag o fuaixog dECjxo;, doevoero; fuv ^ori 
ng; edaparov fyn^g, fyioirona Se too dvijrou (ratpLorog. 

Again in p. liJp. 1. 28. Hermeas explaining the following 
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words of Plato, A^ayurw Bt, oux ef evo; Xoyow XeXoyifffuvow, ob- 
serves: otayscTOv St, Xtyo/jLiv {eoov oi avSpanrot, ouStyt 
Xpetpkttoi Xcyio-fctf . Xtyoi 8^ out Mg wpog roug tStcarecg' njy ctp^niv yetp 
ovSt twaSootn rm TOiovrant Oi iroXXor aXXot ir§og rimg raw ^iXotro^cov, 
X. T. X. Here, for Xsyoi 8* xv ao; rouf iSioirx;, it is requisite 
to read Xeyoi 8* av ov /xom mg vpog, x. r. X. And in the same 
page, 1. 12. from the bottom, in the words jSouXerxi yup turpox* 
ovra ret vxj^fMtTet aurmv, xxi ret s^ij^nfjbusyx a‘mpi,Ba‘et avret St sxinj- 
8fiOTi}rx TfportktikD^tveu rtp o’mpMTt, xxi exi8e8uxsvxi (lege smSeSeoKe- 
vat) 8XtfTi}y mairtg rt/v ertgav tig avitxXripmtnv rou (mou, it is neces- 
sary after the words nn8ff8a)xeyxi tatirmv to add n}v an 

omission which 1 wonder the learned editor did not iidtice. P. 
132. 1. 17. from the bottom. Hermeas in commenting on the 
words of Plato, ro 8e 8sioy, xxXoy, troftv, etyet^oy, observes, retUTu 
rot $Bia Sempetrat Stet vetvrmv rm ovrmv ve^uxorx. But here, for 
ra $Bta, it appears to me to be requisite to read rat r^ix. In the 
same page, 1. 3. from the bottom, mi8i] ouy eu6ug etvo ruyetSov 
wpoBtriv exfiyo ro ^mg [i« e. ^g otkifiBtatg\ ptevet eri wasp i8exy xxi 
airXonjrx. In this passage, for xxi onrXonjrx, it is necessary to 
read xxr xrXonjrx. For the good, or the ineft'able principle of 
things, is according to Plato superessential, as is evident from 
the 6th book of his Republic, his Parmenides, and Sophi.^ta. 
And this is also the case with ^e light immediately proceeding 
from the good, which light is truth, though it is not so transceii- 
dently supercssential as the good. This light therefore, says 
Hermeas, remains above idea according to simplicity:’’ for 
idea ranks among beings, but truth in its higliest subsistence is 
something more simple than being, P. 133. I. 18. from the 
bottom, Zijrt}rcoy 8f ty rovroig, rtg o Ztug, xai rtveg ot SmSexot $eoi, 
rtyeg ptev ouy ra; i/3 ir^eupetg rou xotr/ttou ifxouaray, rijv xTrXxyij, rag 
twra xXayoojxsvx;, rag 8. x. r. X. Here, after rx; 8, it is necessary 
to add rcoy aroixf^toy. For then Hermeas will speak conforma- 
bly to what is asserted by other Platonists, viz. that the world 
consists of twelve spheres, i. e. the sphere of the fixed stars, the 
seven planetary spheres, and the spheres of the four elements, 
fillip air, water aiid earth. P. 135. 1. 8. iSionfrtg ouy em rttrty ey 
rotg oLptipatg aropupMvptBveu rag tSton^rag ev roig Seotg' Sto avroig xxi 
xyxTideyrxi, oioy ty rr^ tj38ocii} ro axpayroy, ovrt yeyva, oure ytyyxrxi 
0 tPISoptog, Sto rti Aitiva ayetrar ey Se rm ScpSexarep ro rfXeiov, 8io rotg 
aXaroig $eotg aytepmrat, x^oXuroi * St ttriy ot Svo ouroi ci yuy Xtyojutt- 


' These uwoKurot Beat arc the same with the aMonie gods of the Chal- 
dees, concerning whom see my CoUectiuo of Chaidean Oracles iii No. 
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m BcoBekec, xoivtog twegieoa-jxioi ovrt^, oi hm vavret tov KoirfMy. Here 
in the first place, for oirre y«vva, I read ours yup ytwa* In the 
next place, for rotg ttKvrots Bsotg, it is evidently necessary from 
what almost immediately follows, to read rots earohm’ois Sects- 
And ill the third place, in the words uwokwrot Ss ettrtv ot Bvo ouroi 
ot vuy KeyofLevot Baiexet, for oi Suo, it is necessary to read oi Sect. 

T. 


CASPAIll JACOBI CHRISTIANl REUVENS 

DISPUTATIO 

D£ 9IMULACR1S QUiniJSDAM TYMPANOKUM PAUTIIENO- 
NIS An TAYLOREM COMBIUM MUSEI IIKITANNICI AN- 
TI^UITATIlirS PBJEFECTUM* 

Part U.-^lConduded from No, LF, p, 18 :*.] 

Quon* vero idem cxempla Vjscontiana teniploruni ad 
Orientein convcrsoruni repelierc tentat, nihil agere niihi videtur 
Erechtlieum primo >j|iiiiit : in cujus sedificii conipositi uniim 
latus, si ab Occidente introitus fuerit, non fuit profecto nisi 
transeundo per latus altcrum, iieque introitus extemus ab Occi- 
dciite fuit ulliis : cujus rei testem etiam recentem, et certse fidei, 
babeinus VVilkinsium.* Deinde Theseum, iitraque parte 
perviuro coiiiparat: mox tempiuni Victoria airrepouy ad latus 
dextruni Propylxorum, profecto a meridie aut ab Occidente 
patuissc adlegat ; et sacellum ad llissum fluvium, tctnpluiii 
potius duplex videri, utrimque apestum, contendit : de quibus 
videaniiis. 

Non negaverim eqiiidem ulla templa Graeciae ab Occidente 
iiitroitum habuissc : et, si non templi, certe exenjpla ad maiiuiii 
sunt sacroruin septorum Pelopis, Olympic, quod diserte a 
Pa us AN I a talc fuissc menioratur,* et Dian^? in insula Delo 
cui similis pusitio ab UERonoTO tribuitur;’ veruoi, priino 


xxxii. of this Journal. See also the 6th book of Proclus On the Theo- 
logy of Plato. ^ 

■ In Athenieneibta, sive Topography of Athens, p, 129.; et in Walfoll's 
Travels in the East, p. 441. extr. 

* Pads. v. IS. 1. 

3 Herodot. 1. iv. c. 35. extr. rlfityos hoc fuissc, adparet ex cap. S4. 
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loco, aiDO praecipue Volkklii, Hubschii' aliorum doctri- 
nam, ex rerum humaiiariim natura petitam, Graecos di versa 
aetate, et pro diversa locorum, niaterise, alteriusve necessitatis 
ratione, diversissimis modis aedificia sacra et alia construxisse ; 
t.uin vero, Parthenonem et exenipla proxime ad Partlieiioiiem 
facientia, templuin Thesei Atlienis, et Jovis, Olympia;, ad 
Orientem coiiversa fuisse, coiitendo. Templi Victoriae avTspov 
disposilio a loci natura necessario pendebat; altenini Weber i 
argunientum de sacelio ad lUssiun conjecture vaga cst, et 
CiiANDLKiii diserto testimonio* contraria. Ergo jam ad tciii- 
pltiin Thesei et Parthenonem mentein advertamus; et simul 
Leakiana argumenta, a Weber o infeliciter sollicitata, defen- 
dainus, et novis adeo confirmemus. 

Du;e sunt praecipuae Leakii argumentationes, quibus Wk- 
BERUs suas opponit, idque post impugnatain diligeiitiam 
CocKEiiELLii, viri nobis aiiiicissiiiii, quetnque ego certe dili- 
geiitiae, judicii, sagacitatis, atque bonse fidei laude defraudare 
noluerini. Prinium de status Jovis Poliei; ciii dum se opponit 
Weber us, suspectani suam ipse reddit facultatem qiiaistionis 
ej us natura; eniicleando;, "Ctiin ex male intellectis Pausani.t; 
verbis (i. 24. ^.) 5/xoi; Be o’^io'iv Iv ra vam [scil. *A0rfVoie] 

2!vovZaicio¥ Aot.lyi.aiv krrtv: templum touv StrovZotitov fingit, quod 
Spudoionem luincupat.^ Alterum de directione totius pompae 
Paiiatbenaicas in Zophoro Parthenonis, quie Lcakio, qiiscqiie 
omnibus satis indicare videtur, prsecipuam templi laciein earn 
esse, ubi iitriimqiie ponipse caput concurrat, cujus evidentis vim 
argumentationis dum infringere couatur Weber us, non pom- 
pam, sed pompa; prseparationem agnoscit, non Deos in Orieiitali 
Zophoro sedentes, s^ niagistratus ; ^ caput ponipvc non in 
Oiieiite, ubi duo ordines virginum caeteraruinque personaruni 
concurrunt, ubi vultus adeo koniinum cemuntur, atque ubi artifex 


' Vole El, de (emplo Jovis Olympiov, p. 83.; IlvBscii de Grscortim Archi- 
tect. ( Hetdelb. 4ioJ) Uterque liber Gcnnanice scriptus. 

* In Jonias Antiquitutibus, qui liber mihi ad manum non est : sed citat 
Wjlkiks, Magna Gracia^ p. viii. not. 1. Ceterum duplex templum, 
JEsculapii et Latana, Mantinea;, memoratur a Pau&ama, viii. 9. princ. 

3 Quern errurem taxavit et ipse editor. . 

^ Obiter et is Weiieri error notandus est, quo absurdum censet 
** I>cos sedentes fingi inter pompam sacrorum.*’ Vere, ad nostrum sen- 
sum ; non item ad consuetudinem vetenim. Vid. verbi caussa, Amazo- 
ridin pugna, in vase apud Millin T. xi. PI. 85. {Galer. Mvthot, PI. 
exxxvi. n. 499.) et cursus Pelopis et Hippodami^i in vase apud Dubois 
MArsoBHEuvE, loirodoction^ &c. PJ. xxx. ; et apud Ixcbixamum, Monu^ 
rrentt £fruscht Serie v. Tav. J 5 . 
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pnecipuam dramaticae actioiiis partem coUocayit, aed in occi^ 
dente, ubi iina tantuni series juvemim, ubi, si modo panllulum 
ex obliquo tempium adspicias, terga inera et abetnites homines 
alioque properantes cernuntur, i^bi omnia arguunt, finein actionis, 
non initium exhiberi^ qusesitum ivit. Et, ne de directione pom«> 
pm dicam, quain solani tractavit Lbakius, qumque et sola 
sufficiebat, crediderini WEBERtm minquam vidisse continuam 
Zophori seriein quatenus qnideni exstat. Potuibsetne alioquin 
sic jiidicare ? Eatiie credibile, cum pars Orientals Zophori ar- 
tificiose et ad vivum sit elaborata, et dense figuris stipata, Occi* 
dentalis contra iiiulto rudioris sit artis, majoraque multo spatia 
vacua relinquat, ea, qtim maxiniani drligentiam indicent, servata 
esse ad exornandam partem posticam, cum antics intiina qum- 
que siifficerent ? Et nd quis in sola artificii prmstantia, qum 
oculos fallerc possit, hoc situm esse opinetur, omnes caussae, 
quae hue aliquid faciant, tarn in Parthenone, quam in Theseio, 
eodeni concurrunt. Zophori Parthenonis pars Occidentalis fes- 
tinanter, ut videtur, claborata, constat e laniitiis niarmorcis ita 
sculptis, ut singulm singulas aut binas figures iiitegras capiaiit; 
Oricntalis autcin, et emterm, series habent figuras suas in duabiis 
smpe laminis divisas, ita ut corpus liumanuin eqiitnuriive in una> 
brachiuQt, pes aut epput cjusdein in proxinia lamina sit ex- 
sciilpta. Ipse tu, do^tissiine Combi, in Catalogo Musei Bri- 
tantiici niomiisti. Ad oculum nihil est dtscriminis : laminaruin 
juncture olim adparere non debuerunt. Verum, me quidein 
judice, hacccc ratio timpani Orieotalis nieliorem figurarum dis- 
positionem et altiorem artificis mentem indicant, ciii impedi- 
mento non fuit laiuinse marmorem brevitas. — Clypeos et alia 
donaria in facie Orientali Parthenonis suspensa fuisse, omnes 
sibi persuadenl testes oculati: in parte Occidentali alii nulla, 
alii multo pauciora eoruindem vesti^a viderunt;* in Thesei au- 
tem templo suliini tympanum Orientale simulacris fuit ornatum; 
solas metopm Orientates et qiiuteruae proxinue utriusque lateris 
sculpts fuerunt, emtera omnia plana manserunt.* Hmc omnia, 
si quid video, perspicue indicant, aut, data opera, exornatioreni 
fuisse facieni Crieiitalem quam Occideiitalem, ^am Parthenonis, 
quam templi Thesei : aut, cum in Orieiite iiicoepissent, argen- 
tum aut tenipus defecisse, fit oppositm parti mquali ratione orna- 
menta adderent. Utruin vero fucrit, estue probabile vel consilio, 


' Dodwell, Travels^ n 341. sq.; Wilkihs, Athenkni. p. 95.; et in Wal- 
pole’s Travelt, p. 411. not. *; Lbaxe, Topography ^ p. 331. 

* Stuart ; Dodwell ; Leakt, p. 393. 
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Vel casu anticam faciem tain male habitam fuisse, ut postic% 
omnia ornainenta servarentur ? Si quid autem valet^ in aliis rebus, 
comparatio templi ejusdeui aetatis, Jovis, Olympiae, etiaiii hie 
valere pote&t. Quod quidem a Pausania describitur iiitroi- 
tum a parte OHentaU liabensi si bene capio locum, a nemine, 

3 [uod sciam, huic comparationi adhibitum. Pelopium scilicet, 
Mopis TEftfvo^, situm erat, secundum scriptorem ilium, tou vaoD 
rou Jihs xara Se^iav ea-^ov, vpog avepov Bogixv : quse si vnlgari 
ratioiie vertas: ad deitram wtroUus templi Jork, ad septeit- 
irionemf recte verteris, et facile bine efleceris introituni templi 
Jo vis Orienti oppositum fuisse. in nienioriam enini bic revo- 
randa sunt, qua3 superius de templi Olympiad utraque facie a 
Pausania observari, monui: diligenter eum. quod et bic ad- 
paret, distinguere vaov et ^Jo-doSo/tov, iit de iatroitu po&tko cogi- 
tare non possimiis : porro si iiitellexisbet templi junuam ipsam^ 
ad septentrionem, (ut ab Australi janua distiiigiiereO coaversam, 
dictiirum fuisse la-olw rijj x. t. A. aut vpog avtpov Hogeav 

Caeterorum fere templorum Gnveorum in Europa, qiioriiin 
rudera ad liodiernum diem sunt servuta, ca fere conditio c&t, iit 
aut directio secundum codi regioiies non amplius investigari 
possit, aut, ut scriptis suis eP€ii diserte iiidicare oniiscrint etiain 
recenlissimi exploratores. Vixdum tainen reperta sunt, in 
quibus Occideiitalis introitus magis probabilis fieret, — W i LKIN- 
sjus in plcri.sque templis Sicilia? scalas observavit, iniina tantuin 
fiarte, quani adeo partem anticam subinde notniiial. Jam 
quamvis cocli directioiiem is non indicaverit, Orkntule taiiicii 
latiis ab CO arcliitecto anterius vocari, vuldc credibile cst, qiiippe 
ciijus perpetua ductrina est, Atlieniensium templa ad Oricnteni 
introituni babuisse, et vero etiain templa Gr<ccoruni univcise 
accedere ad exemplar templi Salomon is, ad Orientem con- 
versi.^ Si boc igitur sibi voluit de templis Siculis, conlirnialur 
ejus ratio exemplo templi Olympias in quo Pausanias scalas 


* Mirari subit, a neminc il’orum, qui temfilum vcl e pAcsAXiiK dc- 
scriptione rebtituertinT, Vuikj.t.io, Skokskeesio, Qi'aikemerio, vel 
ejus rudera vidcrunC, Cuaicl>leao, Gelljo (in Appmdice Maf^na Or, /da 
Wri.KjNSJAKA:) Dopwcllo, Puvquevillio, templi dircrtiwiiein, quantuiu 
cquidcin vidi, indicatam esse. Quo roagis gaudeo, in tabiiiis nARTHULO-' 
M£i Itinerario Anacharsideo adjunctis, positioncm eandciii esse notataiii, 
cuam ego ex pAUSAxrx verbis mibi animo informavi; sive^lJud ipsi 
0ARTiioi,OM£o, sive tabnlarum Gcographicaruin aiiciuri, lUaUfE du 
CAOL, sive Fauvelio, aininrp investigaturi, c;.jii.s ille iiiaiiufciiptis iisus 
est, dcbcatnr. Vid. Annlyse crUiguc drs cartex, ]«. xv. cd. 17S1L 

* In pro/rmio Descfiptixmii Magna Gracia. 
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non in opislliodomo, sed in vaw, id est, in parte antica memorat/' 
adeoque verisimiliter in crassitie parietis anterioris, prout in 
teniplis Siculis scalx in alterutro parietc sunt inclusse. Qua: 
quidem interpretatio verborum etsi conjectura quo- 

dammodo nitatiir, aliqiiid tamen probabilitatis habere mihi vide- 
tur. Unica tamen cxceptio in Siculis tetnplis videtur esse in 
teinplo Jovis Olytnpii Agrigentino: cui Occidentalcin introitum 
tribuit Klbnzius, nuperriiiius descriptor. Exceptionem banc 
facile ferinius, quippe non omnia omnino Gra;ciie templa ad 
Orientem .fuisse in versa ipsis nobis verisimile fuit. Venim- 
tumen CAceptionem banc tioiidum lirtiiis argunieiitis stabilitam 
nos censere^ jam supra ostendimus.^ 

Templiim in Italia uiiicum, unde aiixiliurn sperare possimus, 
Posidoiiiae iietiipe, hexastyluiii minus, diversas habet facies duas, 
qiinriiin una certe antica, altera certe postica potest vocari. 
Veruin in iilius catleroruinque directione ita diiferunt auctores, 
ut cum icliiiogrupliia;, VVinckblmanmano et Wilkins- 
I A NO operi addita;, cuncta templa ab Orieiile ad Oocidentem, 
aut contra, sita es>e indiceiit, Major in ZVs// Ruderibm 
(Anglic/! descriptis) a Septeiitrione ad Meridiem, aut contra, 
eadem dirigat. IJtnanvis rectum sit, nemo ad Occidenteiii 
introitum collocavit; siquidem •M ajor faciem anlicain ad 
Meridieni, WiLKiNsins-voro^ ad Orientem posuit. 

De tcm|:4o Ccrcris Eleusiiiiie etiam post Foucii broth icli- 
iiographiain iiiliil constatA Templa tandem, quorum detectorum 
et dcscripturuin laiis aniico maxime nostro Cockeukllio de* 
betur, Apollinis Phigalense, et Jovis in iEgina inter se diversa 
sunt. Prius pra^cipuani faciem ad septentrionem, lateralem 
vero introitum babebat ad Orientem;^ templum vero Jovis 
iiidubiiatani rursus froiitcni ad Orientem.^ 

Quum itaque liorum excmplorunf unum tantuni nobis adver* 
sari videtur, plcraque vero, et maxime adposita, iiobiscum 
faciant, sententia de Parthenonis froiite etiam cxeiiiplis inultuni 
conlirinata esse diceiida est. Sed plus etiam lucis universa 


4 V. 10. extr. * Vid. sup. No. Iv. p. 180. 

1 Magna Gracia, p. 65. liu. 11. 

4^ Qii;e inserta est Sancto Croch libro, Mystircs da Pagamsme, ed. 
Sylv. de Sacy {Paris, 1817. 9 vol. 8.) T. i. 

5 Sic CocKERELLius ID Musei Britannici Marmorihus, Parte iv. Tab. 
lilt.: et similiter in Germanica descriptione qua; prodiit a. 1816. {Vimaria. 
4 .) paa.7.ci/l. l.extrt ^ 

6 Idem in Quarterly* Journal of LUer, Science and Arts, Land, 1819. 
N. ^11- !>• 937.; cf. C. O. Muller in JEginetkis, p. 109. 
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quaestio de Parthenone respectu Prop 3 'laRoruin accipere nobis 
videtur ex alio exempio templi Dese Sjrite, Uierapoli ad 
Euphratem, cujus tempi!, in colie, media urbe siti, Propylsea 
Septentrionem, introitus aiUem in froiite, Orientem spectabat,* 
idque, ut conjicere licet, propter eandem causam, qiiae Athenis 
rectum aditiim impediebat, naturalia scilicet collis illius prseci- 
pitia. 

Si Weberian AM frontis templi conversionem tiio, vir 
emditissiine, judicio refutasse videbor, jam nihil causae erit, cur 
ipsius explicationi tympanorum, quae iiididem pendet, diutius 
immorer : nisi ut duo arguinenta, quae mihi nimis iniirma videan- 
tur, verbulo notem. Et ahertim quidem, ut iiniuscujusque 
judicio permitteridum videatur, ita meo maximopere repugiiat. 
Tu, vir amice, qui iu cgregia Parthenonis opera quotidie intueris, 
quid sentias, scire velim. Ait Wruerus, in Occidental! tj^m- 
pano omnes actiones, status, situs pcrsonarum, conturbationem 
et vchementes aiiiniorum niotus indicare; hie adeo exliiberi 
Minerva Neptunique litem; contra in Orientali omnes tranquillos 
ill placida couteniplatione versari, adeoque illic specturi recens 
natam Minervam,—Ego vero censeo, in ejusmodi dramatica 
compositione veterum, personas, qua: secundus tertiasque partes 
agerent, vix ullos animi motus, vedum tarn vehementes prtesertim 
aetate Phidiaca, expressisse, et sola corum prsesenlia artificis 
mentem significari. — Alterum eat, quod in Occideiitali tympano 
£ngit, non Erechtheum modo, sed etiam Cererem atirigatiouis 
artem a Minerva accipere. De Erecktheo quidem e Mythologia 
satis notum. De altera persona curru vecta, — ne ea repetam, 
qtiac contra si milem Leakii doctrinam disputavi , — Cererem a 
Minerva hanc artem doctaiii fuisse, nullo vetustatis teslimoiiio 
mihi quidem videtur probari, et valde vereor, iie auctor fabulas 
de Alinerva, cum Erechlheof et de Cerere cum Tuii*toj,f.mo 
inter 6c confundat. 

Dissentieiuiuni a Visconti ANA explicatione maximum auc- 
toi'itatis pondus trahere videtur Wilkin SI us, Cantabrigiensis, 
qui comparato vase Clakkiano, Athenis reperto, novam 
tympani Occidentalis tentavit explicatioiiem ; collato miteni 
signo lino ex Zophoro monumenti Choragici Lysicratis, Thesei 
vulgo dictum simulacrum in tympano Orientali alio nomine 
iiuncupavit. Cujus cum dissertatione mca ipsius nova de 
qiiibtisdam opinio, saltern cx parte, fulciatur ; primum, quid in 
ilia* mihi non probetur, et qnare, indicanduni erit. 


* Lucianus dt Dea Syria, c. S8. pr. ; 89. exir. 
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Egregiutn sane est vasculum^ quod et apud Domiiium E. D. 
Clarke, nunc, proh dolor, vivis ereptum, meis me oculis 
vidisse, impense gaudeo: idemque cum ceiebrato Burgonii 
et cum melioribus Doowelli, vestratum civium, et cum 
Musei Lugdunu Batavi nupei^s quibusdam accessionibus, de 
palma contendens. Verum ego primum Leakio assentieiis 
Neptani litem cum Minerva ejus vasis argumentum esse priina- 
rium, nondiim conceaserim ; et prieterea, ut recie judicetur de 
vase, argumentum operciili quomodo cum eo conjunctum fuerit, 
prius exploratum esse velim. In eo siquidem operculo, teste 
exemplari barum inscriptionum, quod typis excudendum curavit, 
mecumque comniunicavit Clarkius, exstabaiit voces EPMHS 
AAIM / kN , Sed etiain si lis Miiiervse fuerit primariuin argumeii- 
tiini, constat veteres artifices longe ssE^pius cxemplaria celebriorum 
decessorum suoruni, in una aut altera persona, positione, above 
figrnentu, imitatos esse, quam ut universum aliqiiod argumentum 
iniitatione expriinerciit : ut adco totius timpani Occidentalis 
Parthenonis argumentum liic redditum esse, ueqiiaquam exs|>ec- 
tare possiiiius. 

H»c ill geiiere. Proprium aiitem, sed et pnecipuum, in quo 
a WiLKiNsio disseiitire cogor, illud est, quod juvenetii esse 
censet ipsum scilicet J!poiliHem,^qu\ in vasn picture Jpollinis 
curru vehitur, ejusque vestem adolescentibiis convenire ^uss 
alioqiiin ppellaris videatur, atque lime efficere conatur, in 
tynipano Parthenonis laudato bigis, juxta Minervnm, velii Apol- 
Imem. Quas quideiii res sic se habet. Nota et milii sunt duo 
exempla vasorum pictorum, in quibus juveiiis, pueilari fere more 
tunicatus, adpareat: alterum est baud dubii Thesei;' alterum 
iiicertuiii, Apollinisne, an Aurora in quadrigis:* quorum vasorum 
primiiin nunc iterum iiispiciendi nulla mihi est copia. Verum 
cum et alia adsint duo exempla, ubi indubitata tingatur Aurora, 
quudrigis vecta, vasis Canusini uempe,’ ubi ipsa et Apollo, 
singulis 8uis vecti qiiadrigis comporeaiit, et vasis alterius, ubi 
sola Aurora pari ratione vehatur;^ in utraiiique partem dispu- 
tantibiis aequalia adsunt argumenta, nisi forte, quod in vase 


' Millxkcln, Vau$ Fe'vnH, n. 18 . Conf. forte ctiam vir barbatus in 
quadrigis apucl Millin, Koms, T. xi. I'ah. lx. 

* Millin, Fares Grace, T. xi. PI. ^9. {Gaierie MytkoJ. PI. tx. n. 884.) 

^ Millin, Tomheaux dt Caima, Pi. v.; et apuu Chevzcr S^mbohk. 
Tab. XLiv. • 

^ H^etita h8pcpietar|i in Mxllin, Galerie Mythol. I'ab. xxx. n. 9S.; et 
Hirt Bilderhuch. ii Fascic. in Ironte et p. 188 .: credo ex Millin, Vam 
Greet, I. PI. 15. 
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Clark I A NO oyii AiroXXwvos non adscripturus fuisset artifcx, sed 
AvoXXmv, si ApoUinem ipsiim, suo curru vectum^ significare 
voliiisset. Invictuiv certe nullum est argumoiitum, quo quis 
probaverit, in timpano Parthenonis Occidental!, juxta 
vam, ApoUimm bigis vein, eoque etiani minus, quod hujus 
siniiilacri tunica multo laxius iluitet, quain in iis nionumentis, 
iibi jiiveues aut aurigas videantur occurrere tuiiicati. Jam vero, 
si iieque in genere probabile sit, argumentum vasculi Clark- 
TANi fuisse accurataiii iterationem tvuipaiii Occidciitalis, iiequc 
proprie, illas tympani bigas, adco conspicuas, ApolUnis esse ; 
corruat tota Wilkinsiana interpretatio, necessc est. 

Orientalis porro tympani Theseum, sive a Viscon- 

Tio sic nuncupatuni, idem vireruditus comparat cum Baccho 
viciiii monuineiiti Lysicrutoi Atbciiis quocuiii situs fere conve- 
niat : adeoque et in Parthenonis tyiiipano Dacchum ilium juve- 
ncm esse, docet, qiii proxime jacet quadrigis e inari surgen- 
tibus. 

Et nunc quidein, cum apparere incipit, quid ex nova inter- 
pretatione, quani ego inihi proposui ad artiuin epochas bene 
iestiinandas consequi pussit, nunc ego inuis niaximopere viribus 
diffidere cogor. Theseus quaiido nominatur hoc simulacrum, 
corisequitur illud moliius huniaiiaque natura sublimius, quod 
corpora quasi ambrosia et Hectare repraeser^iet nutrita, quod in 
Apoiiine Vaticano miramur, in Them imagine hac iingenda, 
adeoque, state Phidiaca, in simulacris heroum, notidum recep- 
turn fuisse. Quse quidein natura? verac et quotidiaiise imitatio, 
si Bacchus idem simulacrum vocetur, juveiiis alioqiii delicatissi- 
nius, majus etiam signabit inter Phidiacani tetatein et subse- 
quentia tempora discrimen. 

Ex sola positione simulacrorum interpretationem ducere velle, 
idqiie magis etiam si cum monumentis minimi moduli comparatio 
ii|^st]tuatur, periculosum esse, ipsa res, credo, duduiii docuit. 
Sic itaquecum Wilkin si us simtilacri illius situm cum Baccho 
comparet, tu, vir eruditissime, in subsidiuni vocavisti Croto- 
niensium niimmos, ubi Hercules: alius auaglyphen, credo, 
Oxoniensem, ubi idem Hercules eodem situ sit ticlus: et tu 
quidem arguments liinc pro Theseo duxisti, qui Hercutis soleat 
esse imitator. Vestris singulorum ai^umentis, si, quod niihi 
videtur, par pondus insit, in neutram partem tequilibrium incli-, 
nabit, neque qiiidquam adeo confectum esse, dicamus, necesse 
erit^ Trunco Vaticano Herculis interpretando, quot, Dii boni, 
simulacrorum status et situs adhibiti sunt ! Et ne dc tarn mutilato 
fragmento loquaniur, egregise imngini colossSie niarmorea: Musei 
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Dresdeiisis, (quae olim vel Jgrippina vel Niobe' nominata fuit) 
diia; iiiiper, scqiio successu, coniparatae sunt simulacrorum posu 
tiones: Europtc in nuinmis Gort^nensibus^ et AHadnes^ in 
niiisivo Salzburgensi : ita ut inter utrunique iiomen vacillare 
debeat iiiterpres. Ut igitiir eo* redeam, unde incepit iiniversa 
liaecce disputatio; unius ego vi arguiiieiiti de statuis Parthenonis 
nihil concludere voiuerim; plures caussae si concurrant, eaeque 
noil qua^sitie, sed spunte se obfereiUes, de uno vel duobiis simul- 
acris coiijecturarn iacere audebo, dc reliquis judicium cohibebo. 

In egregio ilio vase Clarkiano, ante ApoUinis quadrigas 
Stans adparet Pan, formosus juvenis, pedibus luimanis, non 
caprinis, pellem gerens lyncis aut pantbero^, et inanu sublata 
oculis umbrani faciens, quo clarius in longinquum videat. Hoc 
cst prospicerc, airccxoirsaeiv, Pani et Satyris^ montium catnporum* 
que incolis, propriuni: quo gestu eos apiid veteres saepissime 
iictos esse^ constat.^ Quod quidem (ut obiter dicamus) validum 
sit urgumeiituni udversus Wilkinsii sententiam, qui in Occi- 
ileiitali tynipano, jiixta bigas, qnas perperam Apollini tribuit, 
Patiem stare censet : quandoquidem ill ml simulacrum non pro- 
^pidt, sed respidt, et respiciendo adeo novae expiicationis nobis 
i'undainerituin prsebebit. Veriiui, ut in viain redeainus, proba- 
bills valde est seiitentia Viscc^ntiana, aut huic proxiina 
VVelckf.hiana, ill Orientalis tynipani angiilo altero, Solis 
quadrigas, sequore surgentes, in altcro, Lnna sive bigas, 
sive equum singularem, esse effictum, quam quidem sententiam 
coiiiirniat coiiiparatio basis throni Jovis Olyinpiae, in cujus 
baseos fronte (sic eiiim mibi, contra Quatremerium, inter- 
prutanduin videtur)^ ab una parte Sol currii vectus, ab altera, 


■ Edita in Blrkeiii Jug:ti\teo,Tsih, xvii; in Lipsii Germanica descrip- 
tianc illiiis Miisei, in Iroiite, et alibi. 

^ Sic Due c Mrs in Artium Diarh (Kunstblalt) a* 1823. N. 4,5. secun- 
dum nuinmus ]\Insci Britannici, Tab. 8. n. 10. 

3 Ita BuFTioEiius in AmaUhea sua T. i. Preef, p. xxxv. not. *. secundum 
Miisivum illud opus, quod exhibiiit Creuzerus Spmbolik. Tab. lv. n. 1. 

^ Vid. IIlymus in Vimrtationihus AtUiguaruit (Anligmriscltc Aufidtze) 
T. II. p. 65. Eodeni gestu in Romanis muuumentis Hercules stat m 
triviis: apud Millin, Gal. Mpthol. n. 475, 476. Tab. cxxvii. et lxxxi. 
quoil cl monuit vcrsiuiiis Gerttianicse procurator, Toelkenius. 

^ Si eiiiin uno teiiore verba Pausania, v. ii. §. 3, leges, qus desinunt 
in Kol ‘O'V rripwri, et conferas cum descriptione lympani anterioris 

tcmpll ipsius c. 10. §.8. TlfAs air^ Kardkttrai irepent KKdHeos^ ', 
video, quomodo aliter capi pussint, nisi de tma corUiuua scrip: ita ut 
latera mtda maiiserint. • ^ec profecto sine caussa architectouica; nam 
parietes, sive septa (ifr&fuera, rpim to/x^f) qus tbronum et omnia ambi- 
bant, sola facie auteriori erant piano colore cmriileo illita ; latera figuris 
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liUDB, cquo singulari iinidens, visebottir. Jam Soli* et 
nis currus quaiiivis a quibusdam artiiicibus distingucrentur, ut in 
timpano tenipli DeJphici/ ubi praeter Dianaiu et Apollinem 
exliibitus erat Solis occasiis; tamen etiam ab uJiis, et aiitiqiiUus, 
confiisos fuisse, perspicue bodieMemonstrat vas Clarkianum, 
iiiscriptis juxta currum lilteris Aitokkam^. Itaque ego 
ccnseo, simulacrum illud praestans, omnium, quae ex Parllienoue 
supersunt, minime mutilatum, quod proxirne Solis quadrigis 
jacuitf Pan EM esse. Idonea videtur fuisse causa (quamque 
niirop a Wilkinsio, Atheniensis antiquitatia investigatore 
aurmfi lion animadversum fuisse) conjungendi I anis cum 
Apollinef tarn in vase Clarkiano quam in Parthenonis tym- 
paiio, quod illi nempe Dii, nescio quanam antiqiia ex religione^ 
una colerentur Atlienis, et in ipsa quidem Acropoli. Nainque 
nota est in ipsa rupe, caverna Apollinis et Pattis,^ Pan pelle 
lyncis, aut paiitherae munitus, ut I^aunus, Satyrique, solituni est 
ligmentum,^ et in vase laudato sic occurrit : et jEgipan^ pedibus 
caprinis sic in villa Burghesia,^ et in anaglyphe villa: Albanse:^ 
et valde credibile est, si melius inter Panes, Faunos et Satyros 
disiitigiiere novissemus, multos eonim, qnos iiiiiic Faunos voca- 
inus. Panes fore, pantheriua aut lyncea pellc instruclos. Neque 
eiiini in solis Arcadise nuromis^ Panem nunc habemus integra 


heroum varicgata erant: ut cavisse videatur artifex, ne, tarn in frontp, 
qiiam a lateriliu.<i, adspcctus parietis picti noceret auagiyphis baseo9, aui 
hanim anaglypbamni adspeclus, viribsim, picturis. Cunrra Ql'atrfmi- 
Rii's (in Jove biiu Ofifmpio, Gailice clescripto, p. 30 1. sqq.) basin a tribus 
lateribiis hisce figurts circumdat; ripas vcro curoparat cum Pals. hi. 10. 
$.8. ubi et serio inqiiiri meretur, an non mea przestet interpretatiu. Cii'te- 
rum idem vir ingeniosus, et egregius arttfex, alibi quoqiic in Patsami.c 
verbis Gnecis iutcrpretandis minus fclix mihi esse videtur. Sic Cy pseli 
arcam, quam is Tacit,* ego rotundam censeo, quinqiie .«eri('biis 

figtiraruin, alia supra aliam, disCinciatn. Legemodo 1. v, c. 17, 18, 19. 
JufairH07ni<r$€u irirafScv, roirdSc rqs XdpvaKOS v rrp^h^ iraptxf^ 

^ Aipvaiu TVS Scvr^Kcs S^umpwy pJkv yiyvavro v 

TVS •nptHSov ' — rcropra 8^ M rp Xippoict itptirrepus vtpuSvrr — v ctyumfrctf 

Xc^po — • Cur nulla /roa^is, laterum^ opercuU mciitio ; verum prtnis taiituni 
uh infimo incipere, et..a sinistra ad dirjrti am circumire monriniir.^ Et sane 
dispositionem figurarum per zonas plurima vasa picia nobis ubTerunr. 

* Pads. x. J9. §.3. ^ 

^ Vei quia lueidw, vel quia mUuns pater iiterque Deus. Prior conjee- 
tiira est C. O. Mulleri in Aiinerv, PoUad* sacr. p. 5; altera Millimi 
Magas. EncycL 1809. T. vi. p. 1S5. ex Orphxi Hytnmo x. 

' Pausan. 1. 88. §. 4. ^ Cf. lliRT Bildcrbuch^ p. 1G8. 

* Visconti Villa Borgkese Portico, "N* 1. 

^ ZofoA Bassirilieviy n. Lxxxv. »q. 

' Notissimis ex llinerario itnacAanidis, Tab. tilt. Alis imagines, pa- 
ratu faciles, adsuntin Millin, Go/. Mythol Tab. lx. n. 886; Mioknlt 
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forma humana: adest hodie etiam excmplum vasis Clark i an i, 
et ulrumque indubitatum, turn propter adacripta nomina, in 
altero Panis, in altero Oij/mpi montis, turn propter springem, 
quse, in numo, ipsi tribiita est.^ Neque spemendum est argu- 
meiituin, a situ Dei sedentis ductuni, qui in illis numis adeo 
aimilis eat aimulacro Parthenonis (nisi quod hoc propter angua- 
tiam ti mpani, paullo magia eat reaupiiiatiim) ut tnultis vel hie 
situs argunientum satis idoneiini comparationi videri possit. 

Jam cum non semper eveniat^ ut in explicatione, quamvia 
facili et probabili, omnia eadem facilitate consequantur, hie 
tamen id locum habere mihi persuadeo^ cum dextrum brachiuni, 
nianusque, de ciijus motu ut pliirimuni qusrri et investigari solet, 
pedum ^ Pani proprium tenuisse t^deatur^ idque vel erectum, 
juxta femur, ita ut manus ei inciiniberet, vel dextro impositum 
humero, qitippe quarum positionum utraque' in Arcadum num- 
tnis hiudatis, frequenter conspiciatur : — cum prseterea foramina 
ilia angustiora, et rasurae, quae in capite, prsecipue circa sinciput 
ct tempora utraque, inservirc potuerint comahispida etcornibus 
et are adgiutitiandis, prout Mhiervae caput, quod in vestro 
Museo 9dhuc servulur,^ oculos habuit ex alia materia quo evi- 
dentiora essent svmbola cuique Deo peculiaria ; cumque eximia 
ilia pracstantis simuhtcri torositas»adprime ad agrestem Deum 
facial, et in laiidatis Arcadum nummis, quamvis parvic molis, 
valdc sit conepiciia. 

Ht hacteniis quidem de tympano Orientali. Jam in Occi- 
dcntali Minerva litem cum Neptuno cum ipse agnoscerem, 
cumque compararem currui juxta Minervam collocato, patris 
Deorum nuiitios, ad niortalium habitationes, Iridem et Mer- 
curium, prout quidem in vasibus pictis comparere solent ; tetp- 
perare mihi non potui, quin Iridis has esse bigas et juxta eas 
curreiiteni Mkkcurium mihi anintb effingerem. Vide mihi, 
ainicissime Comki, quam apte omnia congruant in HercuUs 
apolbeosi, et in Junere Asij/auactiSf vasoruin quse edidit Mil- 
LiNus.^ Vehitur Iris in utroque loco a mortalium regionibus 
ad sedes cmlcstes : respicii non prospidt, ut modo nionebainus, 
Mercurius ad Iridem, dextro brachio protenso, quo caduceum 
teiiuerit ; ipse adspectus docet ciirrentis esse imagiiiem ; et ipsuni 
quidem foramen, quod in simulacri marmorei fragmento, quod 


MfdaitL Grteq^ies, PI. lxxhi. n. 0. et prscUra solertia in Du Mersan 
^umimatigue du Voyaged* Amcharsu, 1 . ii. PI. 43. 

< Teste Du Meusanio*].!. ^ Ciual, Afac. Britonn. Concl. xv. n. 118. 
3 Vases Feints, T. ii. PI. 18, 37. {GaL Mythol, d . 46S. Tab. cxxiii. et 
n.Oll. pi. cLXix.) 
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penes vos est^ humcro^ supra claviculam reperiri monetur,' tarn 
accurato convenit ad locum fibulae, quo Merciirii chlamys colli- 
gatiir, prsecipue in priori vase, ut quidqiiam similiiis non facile 
comparari possit. Et quamquam suo quoqiie curru Minervam 
velii, Gncci interdum fiiixeruiit, quod perperam a Wilkinsio 
negatum est, cum jam ante aliquot annos compliira hac de re 
testinionia collegisset BdcKius,^ itiagis tamen probabile est, 
Iridem in Parthenone adesse, quam otiosain aliquain 
ad quam rem, praiter notabilia aliorum vasorum exempla, quse 
notavimus, etiam alia caussa conciirrit. Valde etiin] congnium 
est decori vetustatis, ut, pro Jove, hoc in tympand fingerent 
J ovis uuntios ; priinarise etenim argumenti persons csteris pro- 
ceriores fingi debebant, quo magis animus spectantiuin ad ipsas 
advcrteretiir ; patri vero Deorum, quern fratre filiaque niinoreni 
fingi hand decebat, in nngustioribus tympani angulis, sic niillus 
relinquebatur locus. Ituque cum certanieii in ipsa hac Acropoli 
locum habuerit, Jovis nuntios finxeriint, qui Minervam iiididcni 
in sedes coelestium reducerent. Et sic quidem Leakiana 
objeclio contra argumentum* tympani occidentalis, quam de 
industria huic loco servavimus,nullas /42c partem* facil- 
linie solvitur. Denique cum Minervam Iridis niancaiit bigs, 
suuni quoque vehiculum "Neptuno adfuisset valde mihi fit pro- 
babile, et revera habitu currum regentis bcdet Amphitrile, sive 
alia sit Dea inurina ; et Merairio alterius lateris siuiillima cst 
vicina Amphitrita^ nympha marina (Cy/no, juxta \V 1 lk 1 N s 1 u M) 
quippe qux, niaxime in major! Carrkji pictura^ hand dubie 
currere videatur : qua?que adeo ad latus currus maiiiii collocala 
fuerit. 

Quae cum omnia jam animo concepissem, ecce pluriuin etiam 
se obferutu siniulacroruni interpretamenta, qtiibus minus quidem 
ponderis incsse ipse ccnsueriin, nec tamen ejusmocii esse, ul sine 
ulterior! examine rejici debeant, Vas Atheniense cum t enerem, 
Amorem et Snadelam obferat, cumque casdern in .sivpius citata 
basi throni Jovis Olympise sculpta; fueriiit ; in alterutro lioruiii 
tympanoriim quoque non defuisse non est iiii probabile. Quibus 
adeo nulla meliuir credo convenire simulacra, quam qua.' jam 
W 1 L K 1 N s I u s iisdem iiominibns insignivit. V eruni sic concidat, 
necesse est, Visconti i conjectura, qua proxinia simulacra, 
quae Athenis hodieque restant, (Sponii liadnanum cum Sa- 


' Buttuow, Ei^in llar6/cs,p. 233. * Grttc, Tragad, Priwip. p. 195, 

Topography,}^, 427. • 

♦ Prom edita cst in Stuartii AntigiiUks of Athens, T. zv. c. 4. Tab. ii. 
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hina) rukanum esse feceratcum Venere; Iianc quidem propter 
exsertam alteram papillani; Vulcanutn vero propter pilcimi. 
Eiiimvero et piieo isto uiliil incertius est, saltein in tabula 
Stuartiana' cujus ViscoNTius auctoritate nititur, ita ut 
etiain galea in hide effecerit Wikkinsius;^ et exsertam babent 
alterutrain papillani plura setatis Romansc simulacra, in quibus 
est etiam IJ^giea pars iiobilis symplegmatis in Museo Pio Cle- 
nientiuo,^ quod antiquioris forte opens est exemplum. Jam 
cum eucletn JJugiea illic plane siinili modo jEsculapii humero 
inanuni iinpoiiai, quo ilia Pseudo^Sabina Uadriano, atque 
pneterea id jEHCuhpii capite, certe in aliis bene niultis exeniplis, 
puimus sii convolutiis unde facile Stuartii artifex, 

vel pilei vel galeue oraiii uliquam eflicere potuit, et imago Pseudo- 
Fulcani prorsus tanquain ^Escfi/tfpit/spalliosuo sit semiamictus, 
suspicari crcdidi licet e, Sabinam cum Iladriano, sive Venerem 
cum Puicaiw^ revera esse Mscnhpium cum Ht^giea* 

Atque sic quidem, vir ornatissimc, decurso, quod mihi pro- 
posiierani, spatio, quid ausus, quid aggressus sim, qui a Vis- 
con Tio,qui a le in quibusdem rebus dissenserim, qui doctorum 
viroruni Leakii, Webeai, Wilkinsii, Quatbemerii 
opinioncs mco judicio subjecerim, qui novas proposuerim, qua- 
rum in historia artidcii antiqui pr^cipiia qusedam vis esse possit ; 
anxius ipse mecuiii ffputo, et vereor iie ulterius, quam juvenem 
dcceat, sim progressus. Scd cum, ut repetere amo, non quae- 
sita, sed spoiitc oblata liaec sint, neque ponderanti mihi graves 
objectioiics adversus eadem in mentem vcneriiit, communicanda 
Tecum diixi, a quo pleniorem, doctiorem, castigatioreni nionu- 
nicntoruni, quae ad Partlienonem spectant, editiouem omnes 
avidc cxspectaiiius. Quo quidem animo tu nostra accipiens, 
non adrogantis, sed liberius, ut ab ipso dissentias, et jactata 
refutes, excitantis amici, et niuneris quodammodo socii, dispu- 
tatiunculam esse censeto. Tu vero, qua es diligeutia, etiam me 
taceiite, videbis, quantopere desideretur accuratior locorum 
indicatio, quibus quodque fragmentum sit inveiitum, ct de- 
scriptio eorum, quae adhuc AUienis rcstent. Hamiltoni, 
Britannoriim nunc ad Neapqlitanos legati, anonyma scriptio de 
Eiginii Comitis lahoribus hac parte perquaiii est obscura,^ neque 


* Athens^ T. ir. c. 1. Tab. ix. » P. 418. ^ T. Ji. Tab. iii. 

+ Piuani'.si, Mui6e NapoL T. i. pi. 47. 

Meimn-andum on Lord Elgin'g Pursuits : praciptie p. 14 . : unde 
seniiiinl LIjiit in Wu^rii Anaicctis i. p. 351., et Welcklxvs in suo Via- 
rio Anti^uario Gernianice scripto i. p. SOS. n. 7. 
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l!«LGiNius ulla suorum artifictim aut operamm bac de re indicia 
vobisciuu conimunicavit. incertum est ergo^ utrum fragmenta 
equi alterius e bigis timpani Occidentalis adhuc^ ut, ante aliquot 
annos, Fauvelio aiictore ferebatiir, in Acropoleos muro aint 
inaedificata caput f^uicani^ (prout Visconti us nominabat) 
pervenit in Dodwelli maniis,* sed in novi domini potestatc non 
est ; caput deniqiie F erteris, quse duo simulacra liodieque sunt 
in tympano occideiitali, ab afiis decidisse,^ ab aliis adhuc suo 
superesse trunco^ iiarratur. 

Quibus omnibus qusestioiiibus cuin*6nodandis nemo majores, 
qiiam tu, vir oruatissime, opport uni tales habeat, qniMn tuorum 
civiuni peregrinaiidi ardore^ qui in regni, in quo iiatiis es, 
potentia iiiaritinia^ egregia Iiuic rei prscbidia invenias ; quod reli- 
quuni est, feliceni docti laboris successum, prospers cum cor- 
poris valetudiiie ex animo adprecalus, me quoque ut aiiiare 
pergas etiam atque etiani rogo. V'^ale. 

C. J. C. REUVENS. 

Scribebam Lugduni Batavontm 

meme jdugusto, cioiocccxxmi. 


* Si CART, Athaui, T, iv. p, 20, 21. 

* Dooweli., Truvehf i, p. 525. 

Fauvel in Si w art’s Athen$, iv. p. 20, 21. 

* Wilkins in Walpole's U ^ avcit , p. 416 . 
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NOTICE OF 

Jewish, Orimtal, and Classical Antiqmtks ; containing 
Illustrations oj the Scriptures and Classical Records, 
from Oriental sources. By the Rev. Daniel 
Guilford Wait, LL.B. F. A. S. Rector of 
Blagdon, Somerset ; and of St. John’s Colt. Camb. 
Octavo. 128 . Cambridge. 1823 . 


From various articles contributed by Mr. Wnit^ and }>iib- 
lished in different numbers of this Journal, our readers must 
already be well acquainted with that gentleman’s ingenuity, 
extensive erudition, and multifarious acquirements in languagc.s ; 
qualifications most essentially necessary to those who undertake 
a work of such difficulty and magnitude as this which wc 
announce, and of which the nature and object are sufficiently 
explained in its title above given. But ns such a task could not 
possibly be accomplished within the narrow compass' of one 
octavo volume, our author avows his intention of continuing it 
through successive portions; ehch, however, being, viith respect 
to matter, iiide pendent of any other. This first part contains 
general parallels, illustrating from Eastern wTitings 'many points 
of biblical and classical antiquity, and a demonstration of the 
coincidence subsisting between those different departments of 
study. In the subsequent volumes will be comprised disquisi- 
tions on detached subjects, and an examination of those Greek 
authors, who have left any information respecting the history and 
customs of eastern nations. In his preface (p. ii.), Mr. VV. 
rejects the opinion entertained by some, that Hebrew was a 
divine language, spoken in Paradise, and taught to Adam by 
angels ; he does not think that Greek and .Latin names should, 
in general, be derived from it ; those who, like Bryant, suppose 
it antecedent to the confusion at Babel, and devise means for 
its preservation after that event, have attended, says Mr. W., 
more to fancy than to truth : from the plfraseology of Genesis 
xi., he believes that whatever language was spoken before the 
confusion, ceased altogether to exist after that catastrophe ; or 
was 80 changed and so perfectly confounded,” that it became 
unintelligible to those who had formerly spoken it. From the 
Mosaic words, he therefore concludes, that the confusion which 
befel one jiart of the human race, happened also to every oiker. 
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We inquire not/’ adds he, ** by what method this circumstance 
was effected, but merely insist on the obvious signification of 
the biblical narrative.” (P. iii.) Moses does not particularly 
designate any one of the three great families, to the exclusion of 
the other two : his words Y*1KrT refer absolutely to all the 
earth ; and whether we translate them with Bryant, everif 
province or region f or adopt the received version, the argument 
continues good. We must not imagine that HSltCf merely relates 
to the pronunciation. 

Because, iffhat alone was confounded, the primitive tongue remained 
unchanged, and we are still at a loss to account fur the variety of tongues 
which prevailed in the earlier times. A difference of pronunciation 
would not be admitted as a fair reason to be assigned for the discrepancy 
between the cognate Chaldee, or Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Hebrew : 
the distinction of languages must, therefore, be traced to some other 
cause ; and if we object to the received sense of the Mosaic history, we 
shall find it difficult to produce one on which we can depend. (P. iv.) 

But our author thinks that the assertion in Joshua xxiv. 2, 
is sufiicient to resolve the question. 

At all events (adds he) the Hebrew cannot exhibit as good a title 
to priority as the ancient Chaldee. Abraham's original residence was in 
Chaldu'a— the term navii. or tiie descendant of Kber, was first applied 
to him ; and when he removed from thence, we find that many of bis 
houseliuld were foreigners ; is it contrary, then, to probability, to con- 
jecture that the*langiiagc spoken in his family in process of time was 
styled or that of the detcendant Eber, in contradis- 

tinction to the unmired tongue that was in use in his native country ? 
Had th9 Hebrew been the original language, Moses would doubtless have 
recorded it at such in his history of this event. I conceived it necessary 
to introduce these remarks, as niy reason for abandoning the modern 
custom of tracing foreign words to Hebrew roots, many of which have 
a similar, and oAen a far mure satisfactory ^ense m the Arabic. If we 
affix mere simplicity to our ideas of originality, the Malay and Indo-Chinese 
dialects will give'to us a clearer conception of such a language, as we 
may imagine Adam to have spoken ; but he who seeks to find even a 
vestige of the Adamitical or Noetic tongues, will expend his labor to no 
good purpose. (P. vi.) 

Although grammatical and verbal connexion .cannot be dis- 
covered between the Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin, yet be- 
tween these and the Sanscrita it is found in an extraordinary de- 
gree ; and an analogy that could not have been fortuitous appears 
in the names and attributes of gods, theological legends, and reli- 
gious rites, in each of the three. We can even recover, in the San- • 
scrita, roots which are •obsolete or lost in the Greek or I^tin, 
and which, when formedT into tenses according to the established 
rules, exhibit a resemblance that the most careless observer will 
VOL. XXVIH. C7. JL NO. LVI. 'X 
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recognise. Mr. W., therefore, resorts to tlic Saiiscrita for the 
elucidation of any term which the Greek writers describe as 
barbarous or foreign, and of eastern origin. (P. xi.) 

Our learned author notices the paucity of materials which 
caused the failure of De Fleury, and others who attempted to 
give a general view of the patriarchal ages ; but he regards it as 
an established fact, that the senior members, and the heads of 
families, administered the government. Abraham is called ** a 
Prince of God,” The ancient form of government 

is mentioned by Aristotle (Polit. i. 1.), voitra yip olxta /SairtXeJ- 
tTsu vjro rou irpsfffiuTurou, &c. Such was the practice among 
several barbarous tribes, as we leani from Herodotus and Strabo, 
and among the Arabs, according to Mss. now extant. (P. 7-) 
The study of genealogies may be considered as prevalent in 
those early times : this appears from tlie book of Genesis, from 
Arabic Tarikhs or chronicles, from Hesiod’s enumeration of 
gods, in his Theogony, and may be inferred from Homer’s 
catalogue of ships. (P. 9*) Mr. W. regards the pillars of 
Seth, Hermes Trisniegistus, and the like, as means employed 
to commemorate historical facts, in the h^roglyphics with 
which they were covered ; a kind of picture description'* which 
seems to have existed in most countries at some period ; with 
this may be connected the origin of idoiatry itself, according to 
several eastern authors, for the portraits or images of deceased 
friends were venerated in Persia with divine honors by their 
posterity, as the Ms. Zinat ottarearikh relates. Although 
Strabo declares Moses to have been one of the ICgyptiaii priests, 
and die Egyptians ancestors of the Jews (an incorrect opinion 
adopted by other writers, — see Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 
V. p. f)70.), yet the correspondence between Hebrew' and 
Egyptian antiquities must not be referred, says Mr. W., to the 
peri^ of Jewish servitude in Egypt, but should be traced back 
as far as the patriarchal system. (P. 14.) Michaclis has dis* 
cussed W'ith much learning, and at considerable length, the office 
of the Goc7, which appears to have existed before the time of 
Moses. It was connected with the general religion, and lie who 
became Gael conceived it necessary to avenge any homi- 

cide or murder, or any disgrace attached to his tribe or family 
— a circumstance which caused many instances of implacable 
revenge, and has been traci d to the first age, because the Lord 
said, whosoever slayetli Cain, vengeance shall be taken on 
him seven-fold” (Gen, iv. 15.— Sec also* the story of Rebecca, 
Gen. wvii. 4*2, 4.5.) Siirh an institution Mr. W. discovers in 
the classic page of ACsch^lus (Agani. 69.) vwoxXsim, oSd* 
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vfroAfiijSow^ &c. ; and (1430.) ou roDrov i% y^s, &c. ; aiid (1518.) 
weiTpoieif 8f cvh^IIrmp vivoit^ it etXiffrmp, where the Go3 is 
mentioned in unequivocal language ; and yet more disdnctly in 
£lectra*s address to the Chorus. at W father’s tomb: 

HA. nfnpa Stxaar^y tg Btxiip^fw kiyttg; 

X0» *Axk»s ri Scrns drrdnroicrfvei.'— Choepb* 117> 

See also Choeph. 9^. In Euripides we find him under die 
undisguised name of o TtfjLu^og: and Sophocles (Elect. 844.) 
represents this system of retribution as the basis of all religion : 
cS yag 6 pjv &c. (See also Sophoc. Trach. 893.) Mr. 
W. very ingeniously traces this subject among the Arabs and 
Persians — then notices the piactilar qualities of water in cases 
of blood-shedding (p. 86.) — then the rites of atonement or puri* 
ficatioii — compensation or fines for blood— cities and edifices 
that yielded refuge— altars^ pillars, Egyptian pyramids, conse- 
crated groves, and stones, the reverence for which appears to 
have pervaded every nation of the world. (P. 39*) We cannot 
within our present limits do justice to Mr. Wait’s retoarks on 
primitive caves, the earliest habitations, temples, and sepulchres 
of men — the rites of mourning for the dead, such as clipping or 
shaving the hair and beard, a ceremony of unfathomable anti- 
quity — for every head shall be 4iald, and every hair clipped,” 
says Jeremiah (xlviii.); and we read in Homer (11. i|;. 141.) 

Jlhig arivtv6e vupijs etwgxtlparo x^/ngv* 

and the Egyptian priests had an analogous custom (see 
Herodot. Euterpe So,) The practice of washing, anointing 
and shrouding the dead — the libations of wine— the circum- 
ambulation of the tomb, which is descnbe|| in Sanscrit wri- 
tings, was adopted by the old Persians, according to Dr. 
Hyde, and appears among the earliest rites of the Jews, as 
wc learn from Buxtorf.— Circumcision, evidently ante-Mo- 
saic from the history of Abraham, was practised in Egypt 
and Ethiopia at an early period — was in use among the African 
Troglodytes, the Colchi, Arabs, and other Eastern nations.-— 
The word dog applied as a term of contempt or reproach, the 
importance of night and the changes of the* moon in religious 
worship, the feet uncovered during prayer, the uncleaiiness of 
swine’s flesh, the veneration paid to oxen, sheep, ichneumons, 
dogs, cats, and hawks — to the ibis, lepidotus, oxyrinchus, serpents, 
and other creatures — ablutions and purifications, salt, sacred oil, 
embroidery, phylacteries, crowns and garlands, bells, the vanbus 
names of God, early ideas of mediation between God and man 
by means of a Redeemer,— the to) uKg^ixetxoi, Dii Averrunci, 
Dii Mcdioxuini, the ’AyaMmpLvh, the multiform ixifamcti of 
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JupiW^ Pallas, tlie Fttru^iers of the ancient Persians, ihc 
Biove^f/^trkug of Chrysippus (on the Mithraic cave), the Avataras 
of India these afford to our author an ample field for the 
display of his Icarninf;: and ingejiuity, besides a variety of other 
subjects, equally interesting to the biblical student, the antiquary, 
and the |diiJologer, but of which nur readers must be contented 
with little more than a slight indication : such as, the anathemas 
against Typlum, the painting or smearing of idols with ,a red 
color, the manner of performing covenants in ancient times, the 
mystical use of the numbers three and seven, the musjcal instru- 
ments employed on sacred occasions, — the Urim and lliuiiimini, 
which Mr. Wait conjectures to have been known before the 
time of Moses, and connected in some manner with the cherubic 
symbols, — the modes of divination, the cherubim, their symbolical 
tendency, and the irnitatioud of tliein throughout various nations, 
the Teraphitn, the perpetual fire, sacred months and days, sacri- 
fices, festivals, — the Dionysiacs mentioned by Strabo, Clemens 
Alexandilnus and Kusebius, and the exclamation used in them, 
ETOI SABOI TH^ ATTHS ATTHS THX, words which 
Strabo refers to an Oriental origin, and Mr. Wait would thus 
express in Sanscrit, Aho! Siva! ha! Ad'hisa! Adye sevaT 
and translates, Hail, O Siva*! Lord, supreme Lord! Saluta- 
tion to the first Existent!** — the solar rites, Bacchus, the mys- 
teries, Corybantes, Cabiri, satyrs, ordeals, offerings to the dead, 
longevity; — the abrupt and hurried manner discernible in all 
ancient pqetry when the acts of a deity are described or his 
praises recited, as in some of the Jewish prophets, the song of 
Moses, after the cj|structioo of the Egyptians (Exod. xv. — 10.) 
the song of Deborah, the choral parts of /Eschylus and J^^uripi- 
des, &c. — the liberality and hospitality of early ages, Deucalion's 
flood, .the *Kdeiiic tree, wiv^ and concubines, the practice of 
desponsation, the ox treading out corn, the rash vow of Jephtha 
and of Idomeneus, the sacrifice of Isaac and of Iphigenia, the 
lustre on Moses’s face when he descended from Mount Sinai, 
the digging of wells, the dignity arising from a number of chil- 
dren, the punishment of stoning, the mode of exchange by flocks, 
herds, metals, &.c>, Aaron’s rod that budded, Moses’s rod, the 
Pythian Saprij and the rJif^v Upov p^ejSSov, mentioned in the '/xlr. 
of iEschylus ; the sceptre as a badge of authority, the 

foreign origin of the Egyptian, Phrygian, Phoenician, and Baby- 
lonian mysteries, according to Epiphanius, who pretends that 
they were introduced among those nations kj lo, or Isis, in her 
wanderings. Thus, says Mr. Wait, (p. *295.) may be explained 
ybe legends of Osiris and Hercules migrating from place to 
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place; and wc may consequently infer that the Memphiticfirsys- 
teni was derived from Asia by travellers designated under those 
iiatiies— 'both are retraced in Uie mythology of India. Having 
briefly examined tlie subjects above enumerated, and drawn a 
cursory parallel between the Jewisli, the Oriental, and classical 
writings, our accomplished author in conclusion (of this first 
volume) says — 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of the Kgyptian hierarchy, we have 
shown that the israetitish institutions are not to he referred to their 
school, but rather to the patriarchal retnain«>, re-modelled and enlarged 
at the delivery of tiie law on Mount Sinai. It has also been proved, that 
whatever tiil law of God might have possessed at the time of its promul- 
gation in common with the idolaters, these particulars did not originate 
with the latter^ but belonged to ihe religion ol the patriarchs ; and, after 
the general defection in the plains of Shinar, were made articles of faith 
by the builders, as they fixea themsehes in their respective settlements; 
from whence arose the strong resemblance that suhsisted between the 
ilifl'crent schools of the Folytheistical system, and the coincidences which 
we have remarked hetuecn them and the Mosaic law. But of the Is- 
raelites alone can it he said—" Did ever people hear the voice of God, 
speaking out of the midst of the lire, as tliou.iiast heard, and live?^ — 
(Dtut. iv. 33.) 

'Illicitly scattered through the pages of this work are quota- 
tions of sentences, or single* terms, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Sy- 
riac, Coptic, Sanscrit^ Arabic, and Persian characters; but, as a 
fair specimen of our author’s style, we shall extract the following 
passage : 

Some of the most inquisitive investigators of antiquity among the 
Tfreeks were able to ascertain, that the majority of the legends of their 
in vi ho logy possessed an occult signification; ihat the satyrs and other 
straiigely-tormed companions of Bacchus, were simply priests of the reli- 
gion introduetd by him; and, in several instances, correctly interpreted 
the foreign terms reiained from the language of the country whence he 
came, which were used as mystic or cabkiLlistical phrases of invocation, 
among the aspirants and higher orders of this religious establishment. 
From an examination of which we deduce a striking proof that a general 
sacred tongue, having simply a dialeetical difference in the several regions 
wlicrt it fiori>he<l, at one lime, like the present venerable Sanscrit, con- 
c(‘aled from profane rest arch the iiioie secret and elevated doctrines of 
reliLMon ; and from every cpportuiiily afi’orded to us, jn the present day, 
ofai;aI>.ving its remain^ we may, with little fear of contradicUon, pro- 
nounce it to have been radically the same as the older branch of ilie 8an- 
Bcni, still discernible in the Vedas. The Greeks admit that they bor- 
rowed their religion from Asiatic BarbatHans” Homer poetically styles 
the sacred and vulgar language in his day, " the language of Gods and 
men and the whole system of hiereglyphics in Egypt, at PersepolM, 
and Bahvlon, evinces the incenuiiy with which the sacred order enveloped 
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their in an obscurity impenetrable by the vulgar. To which 

aTjgumeot might be added, that as the vernacular tongues of these coun-« 
tne9 TtUiS reasonably be supposed to have been influenced by roots and 
terms of the sacred language, so in Sanscrit, a large proportion of d'fuUu§, 
both in signification and sound resembling surviving Chaldee roots, as 
srell as the greater nart of the old Ppfalevi, and some rew Coptic vocables, 
are still discerned ; oy which the hypothesis, that some dialect of it once 
formed the sacred tongue in Babj^foo, Egypt, and Persia (as now is the 
case in India), is, as much as nussible, corroborated; consequently, if, as 
Sir W. Jones and Captain Wilford have demonstrated, such was the ori- 
gin of the Greek ana Roman Theology, it is natural that we should revert 
to it for an explanation of the obsolete and venerated forms used in the 
mysteries. In Herodotus, Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, we perceive 
strong intimations of the prevalence of this sacred tongue ; *and to Por- 
phyry's inquiry why harbarota” names were used in the symbolic wor- 
ship of the Gods, lamblichus (lib. vii. 4.) replies, '*Ears Si rs^ov fivoruAf 
i Xeyor Bi4ri yhp t«v Upi¥ iBvQv, &tnrtp AlyvwrCssv re eol ’AffcnipW, ot Bcol 

StdAmcrof' Icpovpcve luar^aifay 8ii rovro jcol riu KOiyoXoyias oISpeBa Sew rp 
trvyywi rpbs robs Bteibs \d(9t xpotr^dpatyf irol irpuros iral ira\eu6s iarip 6 rox- 
ovTos rpSwos T^f pMres ; which appears to be a direct allusion to the title 
of the Sanscrit alphabet — Devasutgari, i. e. invented in the city of the 
Cod*:* (P. SOS.) 

This work is handsomely printed ; we have noticed, however, 
that in two or three places the marks which refer to notes appear 
as if misplaced through inadvertency; thus in p. 11. t'nough a 
Greek passage from Saint Epiphanlus illustrates the subject in 
question, yet the asterisk referring to it imniedis ely follows the 
title of an Eastern manuscript, and leads us to suspect that a 
quotation in Arabic or Persian has by some accident been 
omitted; alsa in p. 241, the mark of reference to Sir W. 
Ouseley’s Travels is misplaced in the sentence where it now 
stands, since that gentleman has not mentioned the exposure of 
Moses ; but it properly belongs to the next passage, in which 
Sir William’s information is quoted concerning the exposure of 
a Persian prince. The notice of these circumstances (and they, 
it must owned, are scarcely of sufficient importance to demand 
observation) must here close our inadequate account of Mr. 
Wait’s very valuable work; with a continuation of which we 
earnestly hope to be soon gratified and instructed by the learned 
author. 
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ON THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT. 


Part II . — [Continued from No. LV.p.dS.^ 

It must, I think, be confessed, that there is much in these 
conjoint reasons to shake the credibility of that opinion which 
regards the pyramids as tombs. Let us examine whether the 
external and internal arrangement agree more happily with that 
which I i^nture to suggest. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the 
world, hewn into winding passages and chambers for ^e cele- 
bration of dark rites and mysterious trials, connected apparently 
with the primitive religion of mankind. They existed in Persia, 
in India, in Syria, in Ethiopia, in Greece, in Italy, and perhaps 
in Ireland.* A similar excavation, it appears, and to an immense 
extent, was employed at b^leusis, not as a teniple, but rather an 
appendage to it. Of the same description were the cavehis of 
Delphi and Trophonius. Both these last, which resemble each 
other,* were affirmed to be built by the same architect;* and 
still exist, perhaps nearly in the same external state as when 
seen by Paiisanias :*for the oven-formed entrance mentioned by 
him still exists in that of I'roplionius. — (See Clarke's Travels.) 
The passages, however, are now blocked up by the fall of rub- 
bish, or at least have not been permeated by modem travellers 
to any extent. 

The cavern of Trophonius was unconnected with his temple, 
which was situated in an adjoining wood.^ It was a grotto, exca- 
vated by the chisel, 1 2 feet high by 6 broad. Obelisks were placed 
before the sloping entrance, which yras descended^ by means of a 
ladder. When at a certain depth, the initiate found a narrow 
aperture, through which with his feet foremost he introduced 
his body with difficulty, and immediately felt himself dragged 
down with the violence of a torrent to the bottom of the cavern.^ 
Cakes made with honey, placed in his hands, prevented his dis- 


* St. Patrick's caves. 

^ Pausanias, lib. ix. c. 97. p. 785. Both caverns bear marks of one 
hand. 

3 Pausanias, lib. ix. c. 39. p. 788. • 

« Timoleun descended into the cave of Delphi. — Plutarch’s Life of 
Timol. 

* Scholiast on Aristophanes in Nubib. v. 508. 
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covering the machinery by which he was impelled. The nar- 
row entrance, the rapid descent and small aperture, agree with 
the first passage of the great pyramid,, and the mode of passing 
that aperture was not much unlike that used by modern travellers 
in the great pyramidal caverns. Add that there was a subterra- 
neous entrance for the priests/ distinct from that used by the 
inquirant, a circumstance agreeing with the well entrance into the 
pyramid, protracted, perhaps, from the neighboring temple, and 
distinct from the usual inlet on the north face. 

The machinery employed in the cave of Trophonius seems to 
indicate the use of the singular benches in the great gallery. I 
shall not here detail from Plutarch the nature of the mysteries 
acted in the inner chamber of that cave; they resembled those of 
Mithra and Eleusis, as far as description can be trusted. There 
were tlie same baying of dogs, and cries of children, and Hash- 
ings of light, and glimpses of Elysium, as in the latter. It is 
sufficient for niy present purpose, that similar dramatic mysteries, 
accompanied by excellent scenery and machinery, and probably 
aided by a starry orrery, were performed there ; and the deduc- 
tion is fair, that the Pyramids were devoted to a similar purpose. 

At Malabar there is a certain hill, held sacred by the Jive 
worshippers, hewn into a cavern, in passing through w hicli, the 
Gentoos imagiue that they purify^ themselves. An entrance 
above leads into a slanting passage, 1 feet long, which termi- 
nates in an opening below. This passage is in some places too 
narrow for a person of moderate corpulence to pass. I'here 
are no caverns extant used for the Mithraic mysteries, unless 
those mentioned by AbulfaziP are assignable to those rites. 
But from wliat w'e gather from Porphyry,^ their construction 
must have been very similar to the Egyptian excavations, indeed, 
the inference, from the striking connexions between the two 
astronomico-theologies, may* be fairly extended to this point. 
The initiation, it seems, w'as performed in a cave, converted by 
Zoroaster into a teniple, and filled up in a mathematical manner. 


' Pausanias lib. ix.V. p. 792. 

% See paper on the Origin of the Drama. Class, Jmrn, No. 42. 

’ From rvpf fire. 

* TVion^u/eir exenmted hills, called Atash Oah, or places of fire, are 
common in the east, and attributed to the Magi or Guebres. Abiilfazil 
says^ that there are many such rocky excavations to the north uf India. 
Ayeen Akberry. 

^ l)e Antro Nymph. 354 : see also Hyde, De Reiig. Vet. Pers. p. 17. 
Auquetil, &c. 
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Porphyry adds, that the caves of Mithrb represented the world: 
so did the pyramids : and if they comprised the symbols of the 
€ieme7its,80 did the pyramids also; for their four triangular faces 
have preserved that meaning in chemical signs still in use. Thus, 

a cross meant the material universe, ; analysed, the ele- 

ments : e. g. A fire ; 7 water ^ A air ; earth. So far the 
analogy holds good ; but much stronger proof remains : the offi- 
ciating priests wore the Egyptian masks of animals,* and the 
initiates were compelled to pass seven times through fire, and 
seven time% through water. 1 have before remarked, that the 
union of fire and water was symbolised by the pyramidal form : we 
may justly therefore infer that a baptism by those two elements 
(the Osiris and Isis of Egypt) w'as performed within. Apuleius 
indeed tells us, that seven ablutions were necessary in preparing for 
the Eleusinian rites. We gather from Origen, that the Mithraic 
candidate was obliged to pass dirough seven gates of trial before 
he arrived at the ineffable presence, after which he was declared 
a L/o/i of Mithra. On passing the upper gate of Capricorn, 
a baptism of fire awaited him ; on reaching the lower gate of 
Cancer/his trial was, to pass through water. Where could this 
trial be managed with more accuracy, than in the north and south 
doors of that oblique passage in th*e great pyramid, which seems 
to represent the sun’s oblique passage between those zodiacal 
gates ? But 1 am hurried into argument prematurely, and resume 
my summary. TertulJian mentions an offering of bread * by the 
candidates, a particular mark impressed upon them, and the 
symbol of the resurrection. Was not this last the Egyptian Tau, 
so explained by many commentators; which it appears was im- 
pressed on the foreheads^ of the Egyptian initiate (as extant paint- 
ings show), and which originated, ptyhaps, the mark mentioned 
ill the Hevelations ? But why waste time in vain discussion t 
Osiris and Mithra, or Mizra, agree in symbol, office, even name ; 
and llonis (light) was, like Mithra (light), an Aiidrosphyiix. 
All three, with the great Osiris, are identified in the same name 
of Sabazu'us, a translation of Noah, rest. Enough lias been 
stated to make out a strong case of connexidii. 1 shall only 
add, that there is extant a fepresentatiou of Egyptian initiation, 
in which, directed by the ibis-headed hierophant liermes, the 
initiates are advancing up fourteen steps, to a hgiiie of the tongue^ 


' Tertullian adv. Marr.p. 55 . — ^Julius Firmirus. 

* Ibid. dePresc. adv, I&rct. * Tertullian adv. Marc. p. 55. 

* See remarks on this hieroglyphic, Ctass. Journ, No. 4^.^. 
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atid iye of Osiris, iinpl;^ing llie divine light, and f^uxaptav 
S^tv •'^of Plato. There is another, in which the form of Isis, 
arranged quadrilateniUy like the Druid gates, embraces a figure 
surmounted by three steps, and divided into seven zones, in 
which appear fourteen planetary orbs.* (See Oenon.) Is not 
this figure clearly connected with the seven planetary gates of 
the Hindoos, die Persians, and Chaldeans, and analogous to the 
sephyroth of the Jewish Cabbalhts, in which the seventh stage 
divides itself into three branches or circles f Halhed testifies, that 
tlie Brahmins believe in seven planetary stages, through which 
the soul is destined to pass ; and in the existence cf fourteen 
SPHERES, seven belotv, and seven above the earth. My con- 
clusion is, tliat the narrow entrance, the ascending gallery, the 
various platforms, portcullises and vestibules, but above all, the 
well, were precisely calculated for those graduated purgatory 
trials which Egypt thus evidently shared with India and Persia ; 
we may add Boeotia, for a ladder was used in the cave of I'ro- 
phonius, to insist only upon one coincidence. 

The rites finished by placing a golden Seraph in the bosom 
of the initiate, and a crown upon his head. 

1 am warranted by Plutarch in comparing the secret 'hdyta of 
the Egyptian temples with the cave of IVopfaonius ; for he ex- 
pressly compares those crypts with theL'’Tbebaii excavations. 
Similar recesses were common over all the world, for, as Por- 
phyry (de Antro Nymph.) says, it was the custom of various 
nations to perform rites in dens natural or artificial. He adds, 
that before fanes existed, caverns were devoted to the deity ; 
and temples seem generally to have been attached to the caverns. 
At Cumae there was one beneath the temple of the Sybil ; at Klcii- 
sis, beneath that of Ceres ; and at Ta:narus there W'as another 
beneath the temple of Neptune, which was supposed to conduct 
to hell, and where Orpheus was recorded to have descended in 
search of Eurydice. So die Cimmerian cavern, by which Ulysses 
penetrated into the infernal realms, was perhaps attached to a 
temple of Hecate, if wc may infer any thing from the rites em- 
ployed, Snd the 

** Barrbii trees of Proserpine’s dark wood.” 


* Typhon tore the body of Osiris into fourteen parts; Plutarch de 
Iside el Osir. Kircher exhibits the body of Brahma, arranged into four- 
teen planetary orbs: China lllustrata, p. 155. The seven deeps of India, 
and seven heavens of Mahomet, are well known*; The Jewish sephyroth 
consists of seven divisions leading to the ** kin^om*’ in the centre, which 

kingdom subdivides itself into three more. 
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Homer’s cave of the nymphs was at all events an oracular ca- 
vern, dedicated to those sea-goddesses, and placed beneath the 
consecrated rock of Phorcys, as that of Tsenarus was scooped 
below the temple of Neptune. The treatise of Porphyry is to 
prove its identity in design with the cavern temples of Mithra. 
Whether he has succeeded in proving it or not, the' two en- 
trances, one for the gods, and the oUier for mortals, coincide 
with those of the pyramids, and the Trophonian cave. Nor is 
it unwortliy of remark, that the former, like the Homeric cave, 
possessed its entrance for mortals in the nor^A side.* It cannot, 
however, |>e doubted, that Homer intended to describe an ini- 
tiatory cavern constructed in a rock: the. symbols he describes 
as visible there were most probably types of the physical myste- 
ries at that time treasured and unfolded; such as the generation, 
life, and death of man : and, not to be unnecessarily discursive, 
the whole argument of Porphyry respecting the northern and 
southern gates of Capricorn and Cancer, and the descent of 
souls from the north, is founded on Egyptian speculation, which 
blended theology with astronomy, and both with masonry. 

One very curious circumstance proves this astronomical con- 
nexion# of the Pyramids with the cave of Zoroaster, and the 
antrum riifmpharum: that the angle of descent in the two pyra- 
mids mentioned by Greaves, and that at Soccotra, is about 
an obliquity which very nearly agrees with that of the earth’s 
axis. Thisdiiie passes from north to souths with a similar angle 
of inclination to the horizon, as that of the entrance passage to 
the pyramid s base. 1 will not dilate unnecessarily on this cu- 


' The entrances to all the pyramids hitherto opened are on the north 
side : see also Porphyry on the ^ Cave of the nymphs.’^ 

^ A writer in the Quarterly Review, No. 58, has been struck 
with this circumstance, though be turns it to a di^rent account ; he 
admits that some astrononiiciu purpose was intended, " when the pas- 
sages were constructed.*' ^ These adits,** be continues, **are invariably 
inclined downwards in an angle ui 27^, more or less, with the horizon, 
which gives a line of direction not far removed from that point in the 
heavens where the north polar star now crosses the meridian below the 
pole.** This observation appears to me incorrect as far as regards the 
line of direction, and if it should be proved that the inclination of the 
adits has hitherto been mis-stated, does not the inference make against 
the sepulchral theory ? Docs it not strain the analogy of such astrono- 
mical buildings still closer with the astronomical caves of Mithra, where 
we have reason to believe that the polar axis of the earth was similarly 
delineated, and that the northern elevated gate of Capricorn was con- 
tradistinguished froiii*tke southern and inferior gate of Cancer, as upon 
liie artificial sphere ? 
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jiouB fact; and merely remark, tb'at it is so much in point as to 
furnish a very apt illustration of much mystical disquisition in 
Proclus, Porphyry, and the Piatouists. It is an exact exempli- 
fication of what they termed the lapse of the soul through the 
northern gate of Capricorn, to the southern regions of Cancer, 
Hades^ and Death. 

Hie vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at ilium 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, manesque profundi. 

Could the oblique descent of souls from the north be better re- 
presented than by the northern oblique passage ? or their painful 
entrance on life, than by the gradually narrowed end pf that sin- 
gular meatus 

It is requisite, then, only to search some farther connexion in 
the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis, the most celebrated of the 
ancient world, and avowedly derived fram those of Isis. As 
the immense^ caverns appropriated to those mysteries liave 
hitherto escaped reseat ch, it will Ue proper to possess the reader 
with as authentic an account of the latter as possible, in order 
that it may operate as a check upon any too speculative bias in 
my inference. 1 shall compress it into as small a compass us 
possible. I 

After seven ablutions^ in Che llissus, a circumstance which needs 
no comment, the candidate was introduced, amidst the haying 
of dogs and hisses of serpents, into an imitiense subterrane, full 
of winding passages and gloomy recesses. His march is rude 
and fearful,^ says Stobsus, through night and darkness. Strange 
and terrific voices are beard, now whispering, now bursting in 
thunder.^ Intermitting flashes of tremulous light discover scowl- 
ing faces and terrible spectres.^ Anon the earth ^ quakes be- 
neath his feet. And now towards the end of the celebration^ 
the whole scene is terrible; all is trembling, shuddering, swoon- 
ing, and astonishment. Strknge cries and bowlings are heard ; 
light succeeds darkness, and darkness light. At length fair 


* See summary of Caviglia’s discoveries, Qu. Ilev. No. 68. 

^ * ** As large as a theatre,’’— Strabo: built by Ictinus; of gigantic 
magnitude.’’ — V’itruVius. 

3 Apuleius, Metam. lib. ii 

^ Stobofus, apud Warburlon; Aristid. dc Myst. Eleusis; Pletho de 
^)rac. Zor.; Eusebius; Clem. Alex. 

^ Lucian in Catap> v. i. p. 643. 

^ Dion Chrysost. Oral. 12. p. 202.; Meurs. in Eleus. c. 11.; Grig. cone. 
CeTs., lib. iv. ; Pletho Orac. Zero. 

’ Claud, de llapt. Proser. lib. i. v. 7. i ' 

* Srobieus, Serm. cxix. p. 603. 
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plains appear, and waving groves, and flowery meads. The 
dance and chorus are seen among them, and holy symphonies 
mingle with melodious notes. Arrived at the confines of death, 
after passing, says Apuleius, the threshold of Proserpine, the 
candidates hurried rapidly througli all the elements. Th^ 
saw, says Plato, celestial beauty in all the dazzling splendor of its 
perfection, and were admitted to the beatific vision; and beheld 
the sun shining with a pure lustre in the middle of the nighf.”* 
1 shall not enter upon the allegorical meaning of all this, which is 
sufficiently evident. It must be confessed, however, that the per- 
fection of such machinery implied good actors and a convenient 
theatre. The remark applies still more strongly to the cave of 
'rrophonliis, and argues the necessity of something more than a 
single cavern. Timarchus, who descended into it, professed to 
have seen stars descending and ascending, accompanied with 
strange sounds, an immense gulf boiling with thick vapors, distant 
islands illumined by a delicious light, which changed perpetually 
their colors and their )4aces, revolving on their axes, and floating 
on a sea, beyond which rolled two fiery torrents. 

The ibllowiiig detached particulars of the Eleusinian rites 
deserve mention ; during their course the initiates were crowo« 
ed and clothed in white garments;^ they were purified by 
passing the skiu of thd victim Bull under their feet,^ the victim 
being called vby a bardakous name; the ritual was taken 
from the Pelroma,^ a sacred chest consisting of two hol- 
1.0 w cubes; the figure of lacchus,^ conjointly adored with 
Ceres and Proserpine, was deposited in a coffer; and various 
symbols were taken from the mystic cist a called the Mundus 
CcreriSf^ and interpreted to the aspirant. The officiating mi 
iiisters^ were identified with the four attending ministers of the 
Eg} ptian Serapis, and the deity like him was tricipital. The no- 
vices were finally declared ** born again ** and perfect, and dis- 
missed with the BARBAROUS words, Koox, Ompax.^ 


' Apul. Mrtam, lib. ii. v. i. p. 379. « 

^ Meiirs, in Eicus. c. 12. 

3 Uesychiiis et Suidas in D^s Kod. The same rite was practised at 
the temple of the Cow Ino near Tiulamis, and of A&tarte, the Assyrian 
goddess. In the latter case, the victim’s legs were placed on the votary’s 
head. The head and skin were called by the above name of Dios Kodios. 
♦ P.aiisanias. • 

s Meurs. Eicus. c. 27.^ Plutarch in Phoc. vol. i. p. 754. 

^ Clem. Alex. Cohort, iffi gent. p. 18. and 19. 

7 Euseb. Pra^par. Evan. lib. iii. c. 12. p. 117. 

^ Meurs. in Elens, c. It. 
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If not much be gained from the above summary as to t(ie 
Eleusin'ian cavern^ some progress is at least made by the evident 
connexion between the rites and actors, and the acknowledged 
religious dogmas of Egypt, ^he symbols deposited in the cof- 
fer of Ceres were Egyptian : the search for Proserpine was 
Egyptian: the four Hierophants, the King, the Demiurge, 
the Daduchus, and the Herald, were Egyptian characters: the 
barbarous words were Egyptian. Neither is it, 1 think, too 
much to affirm, that few buildings were better calculated for the 
singular machinei^ described, than the as singular rpoms, plat- 
form, benches, anti-chambers and galleries in the Oreat Py- 
ramid (leaving out of consideration what future discovery may 
produce); particularly if we concede to Warburton, on whose 
authority I have hitherto rested nothing, that Virgil described the 
THRBF.-WAYfiD Structure of the great ** Hieron Antroii’^ of 
Eleusis. Of this latter the only remains are a terrace cut out 
of the rock, of 970 feet in length, and terminating in steps 
which ascend to a i[uined chapel. Barthelemy thinks that the 
dazzling image of the Goddess w^as enshrined there, and that 
the terrace was divided into three g a i.leiues or chambers 
of initiation, the lowest of which constituted the infernal 
SHABES. * 

But as a link in the chain of evidence/where positive testimo- 
ny fails, there appears to have been, in Homer's Hme, a cavern 
oracle of Proteus, the same as the Babylonian Cannes, where 
answers were given to ijiieries by solving hieroglyphics, for such 
is the meaning of the binding and unloosing of the god by Mcne- 
Ians (see Odyssey), and of the various animal forms which tJie 
former assumed. Did CEdipus solve the liierogl^phical riddle 
of the sphyiix in the pyramidal caverns of which it is so evi- 
dently an appendage ? And is it uot probable that the oldest mys- 
tic rites, those of Isis and Osiris, w'erc performed in those reli- 
gious caverns which preceded the building of temples:' It is a 
circumstance which considerably supports this inference, that, 
according to Strabo, the temple of Serapis stood witliin 
as short a distance from the pyramids and the sphynx, as 
that of Trophonius from bis oracular cave, and is sup- 
posed to have comniunicated with them by means of the 
great Memphian Necropolis. But whether that circum- 
stance remain to be proved or not, this much is certain, that nil 
the machinery used in the Grecian mysteries was derived from 


* l*or|»h\ry de Antru Nympli. 
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tiiu immediate neighborhood of the pyramids; the bark of Cha^ 
ron, the infernal lake/ the judges of the dead, and the meadows 
of Elysium.^ 

Let U8 examine the account which Virgil has giten of these 
very regions, connected with thef rites of initiation, as they were 
copied from those of Isis and transferred from some cavern tem- 
ples in or about the pyramids: for so far the induction reaches. 
1 stay not to inquire whether Warburton has proved his point 
or not. Too great a length added to the chain of aiipiment 
weakens it in proportion. It is sufficient that Virgil has de- 
scribed tlse regions of the dead, the jEdes Plutonis, and the 
Elysian fields. 

The sum of what may be thus collected amounts to this; that 
the entrance was sloping and dark, that the main passage 
divided itself into three parts, that one of those passages led 
to the regions of torment, and that within it wtfs a deep pit. 
'I'liis account agrees surprisingly with the inward struc- 
ture of the great pyramid — the obscure and sloping entrance 
— the three wajs — and the deep pit, which communicated, 
no doubt, with the subterranean city of the dead. 

In sliort, it occurs to me, that in all the traditional descriptions 
of hell, a certain leading idea, connected with the great pyramid, 
seeiiis to bo mixed *4ip. I refer to its triangular external form, 
and three-fold internal division, which seem to imply the rites of a 
triple deity. Hecate was paiiiled of three colors, and Pluto, like 
Seva his prototype, to whom pyramids and tridents are sacred, 
had three eyes, it appeals also that the Egyptians used none 
but the three primitive colors in tlieir sacred paintings, with 
which those employed by Moses in the tabernacle, and by the 
Hrahinins in their twisted girdles, agree. Nothing certainly can 
be a more beautiful nor purer criibleiii of the trinity than triune 
tight! The seven Jewish lights or Sepbyrolh resoluble into one 
central circle, and surmounted by three radical lights, curious];; 
agree with the present plieiiomciia of colors. Thus Hecate, the 
goddess of hell, is triplex.^ The embiein of the Egyptian Pluto, 


' The Jake is still named {he Birket al Caroun. Nor is it improbable 
that the shore of Egypt in the time of Proteus extended little farther than 
hJenipliis, as Homer seems to imply. Ilerudf lib. ii, c. 4. 

^ Derived from Elizoutf blessedness. 

It is very remarkable that she is called Trivia, from the meeting of 
three ways. So the cavern temple of the Indian I’iiitn, Sceva, at Klephan- 
ta, coiiiaiiib ail image ui tlircc heads, approached by three intcrculuiiiiiar 
ways. 
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the guardian dog, had three heads; Serapis himself was tricipital; ' 
the ways were three ; there were three judges, three regions, three 
rivers, and three furies ; and the passages were thronged with tri- 
form animals, such as Chimaeras, Gorgons, &c. And, lastly, the 
gho8t*coiDpelliiig cadiiceus of Mercury was three-fold ; so is the 
tridental sceptre of the Indian Pluto (Seevah), which stands 
conspicuous on the top of his pyramidal fanes. 

Perhaps these circumstances alone might not exert much 
influence on the question ; but, supported by the testimony be- 
fore adduced, they throw some weight into the scale. Hitherto, 
every thing quadrates with the theory, that the pyrtunids were 
devoted to rites of initiation. Let us see how that hypothesis 
squares with what w'e know of the funereal rites of Apis or 
Osiris, called Pluto and Serapis by the Greeks, Bacchus 
fiiigenes, aud Tauriformis; for iny more particular position 
is, that the 'mysteries therein performed w'ere the mysteries of 
this deity. 

Tlie mysteries of Osiris and Isis suggested those of Bacchus 
and Ceres in Greece. Those of Bacchus and Osiiis may per- 
haps be identifled, but in those of the Eleusiiiian Cefes the 
search for Proserpine was substituted for that of Osiris. Ne- 
vertheless, there was but a slight shade of difference, for the great 
triple image of Bacchus, Ceres, and l^j oserpiiic, at Kleusis, 
agrees in all respects with the Egyptian trinity of .Osiris, Isis, 
and Bubaste, or Hecate. I feel assured that i may spare my- 
self and the reader the proof of this identity, so voluminously 
handled, and shall therefore occupy it as a conceded ground. 
Osiris w'as represented by an ox, as Isis was by a cow'. Under 
that form he received the name of Apis, which seems to imply a 
measure of time, and agrees with his destination; for after twenty- 
live 3 'ears he was drowned iu a sacred well near Memphis, and 
buried in certain caverns known only to the priests, and kept as 
^ profound secret, it w^s at this burial,^ that the gates of Co- 
cytus and Averiius, being thrown open, grated aw'cfully on their 
mournful hinges.’ After a certain time he w'as rc-produced to 
the adoring multit|ide. The dam of the sacred animal was kept 
in a consecrated stable near him. 

A similar resurrection is attributed to his prototype Osiris. 


' Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 20. 

^ Plutarch de Isidc et Osiride, p. 356. 
^ Diod. Sic. hb. i. p. 13. 
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Tlic mystic fables' related of that monarch are well known; 
his dispute with Typhon, the deposition of his body iu an atk 
which floated to Bib) us, his dismemberment into Jhnrteen parts^ 
the search made by Isis for his body, the conformation of the 
parts into so many separate images, their separate secret inhu- 
mation,^ and the defunct deity’s subsequent revival in the 
form of an ox. It appears from Plutarch, that after three 
days’ burial, the priests gave out that he was risen from the 
dead, and a voice was heard proclaiming, * The God of all things 
is born.’ This story is partly confirmed by a father of the 
church, They deplore,” says he, annually with deep lamen- 
tations and shaved heads the murder and burial of Osiris, over 
the buried image of that monarch. When they have practised 
these things a certain number of days, they pretend they have 
found the remains of the mangled body and break out into ex- 
travagant joy.”^ 


* Plutarch, de Isidc et Osiride, p* 358. 

* Plutarch says that Isis, wishing to keep the burial-place of her hus- 
band uaknowii, after iinding the dispersed parts of his body, made each 
part with wax and aromatics into the form of a man; ana, assembling 
the priests, conferred op each of them an image of Osiris, adjuring them 
to keep the secret of iiis*se]iuichre, and worship him in their abdzta as a 
god. ror which reason, even uow-a-days, every priest affirms that he has 
buried Osirh’ ;Miat is to say, passed the rites of initiation ! ! ''—Plutarch, 
dc Iside et Osiride. 

^ The Cireck funeral festival called Nsnia is evidently of Egyptian 
original, derived from Nen (child), and agreeing with the funeral 
wailings for Maneros (pertiaps the Magian Manes). It is curious 
that the Chinese feast of Lanterns, which resembles the Isiac festival 
of Lamps, was instituted for the loss of a king's daughter reported to 
be drowned. They have a lake covered with the lotus, which they 
say is the remnant of a great dclug^, and which overflowed seve- 
ral wicked nations; from which a boy, who was deposited in an ark or 
cradle, was the only individual that escat^cd. See Kircher’s Plate, Chin, 
illustr. p. 176. 
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'A^nASlOT ^XOAinN EIS TA 'HBIKA TOT 
Ari2iTUTEAOT:S 'EUITOMH. 

E Codd. MSS. Grace primus, edidit H. Hash, Sta^ 
iuarum antiquariim Dresda publicus Gustos. 


Qu;i: de Aspasio Coiiimentarioriiin in iibros Aristotclis de ino- 
ribus auctore comperta habeintis^ paucissinia sunt. Patria igno. 
ratiir. Dc a^vo nihil certi constat* Ctidoro et Iwarniusto* 
posteriorciii Aspasiuni fiiisse, Alcxandri Aphrodisiensis ad 
Aristot. Metapliysic. 1. i. c. G. coinnientatio docet. August! 
aiqualeni vel niiiis Galeni ^ locus, ubi Aspnsii quidam discipulus 
tanquam iiisigiiis pnvceptor coniiiieinoratur, vel illud indicassc 
videbatiir, quod quie christiaiitiin cognituni faciant honiiiiciii 
nulla vestigia. 

Eiindem tiosiruni Aspasium, cujus hie prodierunt fragniciita, 
jure hahemiis atque auctorctii vulgata: jam diu in viii. Nicoinu- 
ciieoruin libruni coruniciitationis, dc quo optiinc Sclilcierniu* 
cheruSj v. cl., Coinineiitutores Nicomachcorurii iu quiiestioiiciii 
vocaiis, nupeiTimc seiitiit.^ 

Coiniueiitarii ipsi Aristotclis verba abundc cxplicantcs, ita ut 
sensuni sa;piu$ denuo impliccnt, integriores leguntur in Codi- 
cibus Mss. bibliothecarum ItulHruin et Hegis dirisliauissiiiii 
Parisiis. Sunt vero, ut ex locis insignioribus hie cxcerptis satis 
apparebit, tautopere verbis, rebus niininie dilatati, ut cartie ja^ 
cturain consideraiiti in his acquiesceuduni csso s'atius visum sit. 
Quae eruditionis speciem cujuscunque pra: se ferrr videbaiitur, 
jam omnia religiose servata hie leguntur. Non penitus vero 
bucusque hicc fragmeiita delituerunt. Coiiimciitarioruui grtcco- 
rum, qui Aldoruni eura prodierunt, lutiiius iuterpics, Oeiiiardus 
Felicianus, hinc iliiiic libro suo locos Nostro desuintos adjecit, 
quorum singuloruiii ubique hie invenics rcdditani ratioiiciri. 

Miniicnt vero ha:c fragmenta, opiuor, desideriiim Aspasii, 
Celebris, uti perjiiibetur, peripatetic!, cjusque dcpcrditoruui 
(ruYYpeif/,li.otT(ov, qiium quid boni pnnstiterit ab Alexandro reli- 


’ Evarmostl nonicn, ut in Buhlii inciicc inferpretum Aristotclis grascuruni, ita 
in Fabricii quoque Bibl. Gr. onii<(suin. I'rorsus incognitus. Euclonis }>oriiiateticus 
Stftibone fuit anterior, qui illiiis J. xvii, c. 1. nicntioncm fecit. 

^ Dc* cognusc. «t curandis aniini morbis. Opp. T. iv.^ p. 3o2. eel. Paris. 

® I'fbcr die* griecli. Scholien zur Xikuiiiachisclien Biliik des Aristofcles. in A'olii- 
niiuc Actorum Sor. litter. Bt'rolin. cui index : Abliandliingcn rl. hittur. Lril. Klassc 
der K. l*r. Ak. d. WVV. aus d. jubren 181(i-1817. p. 20S>27G. 
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<|uisque Aristotelis gnecis interpretibus jam traditum credere 
possis, nisi hsec ipsa nunc piimum grtece prelo submissa frag, 
menta explicatioiiibus alieiiis interpositis ab homine parum sa- 
gaci ita reformata tibi persuasurus sis. Difficile eiiini, sicut in 
aliis Aristotelicoruni librorum commentariisi hie quoqiie erit 
dictu quid cx primo interprete fluxerit^ quid de propriis seriores 
addideriiit grammatici. Prsesidia vero quibiis usus est editor, 
ad textum hoc modo constituendum hiiec fucrunt ; 

P. a. Cod. regius Parisiiius, numero 1902 signatus, charta- 
ceus, forma? in 4^. longioris, seculi xvi. 

P. If, Cod. iteruni Paris, numero 19o3 insignis, chartaceus 
idem, in 4°. src. xvi. uterqiie, ut proximus, mfitilus, a scriba pa- 
rum gnaro coiifectus. 

P. c. Cod. Par., N. 1927, olim 2100, Medicetis, charta- 
ccus, sec. XV. 

rj{,a. Cod. N'aticamis, Pibliothec'.e regime Snecoriim Chri- 
stiiue, N . 122 signatus, chartaceus, in 4®. rccentissimus, in mar- 
ginc a niatiu docta cmendatus. 

V, h. Cod. Vaticanus, N. 1622 , in fol, chartaceus. Uterqiie 
ex aiitiquiore mclioris nota; Codice surntus. 

f'li, b. Cod. V^aticanus Bibl. regime Christina? N. 178. char- 
tnceus idem, in 4^. admodum rectus, sed ab eadem nianu hiiic 
i I line corrcclus. 

FI, a, Ccd. Florcntiiuis, Bibl. Laurentiante, plutei Ixxxi. ii. 
14. membraiiaceus in fol. sec. xv. 

FI, h. Cod. Fiorentinus, Bibl. Laurentiana?, plutei Ixxxv., n. 

1 ,, bunibx iiius, in fol. see. xiv. Hie Codex rcliquis ut ®late, ita 
scriptura pra'stantior, *SlHtavo*j nomine vitigo eelebratur. 

’/Itriraor/cu tU rd tcu ’.'Ipio’TOTEAow^. 

[Pars 1.] 

*// TTgpi rd ’ •aqaty^arioL x£cl p.dX<(rTa n-oXirix^ 
fuh TO dvayxaTov * vparigoL etti ^ xard 

§£ TO Ti/xiov uTTEga. J jXEV ydg d5uv«Tov xaXMC 5?v fiYj (Tw^povac ovTug 
Kott ^ixetlovg xa) oKtog to rfiog xsxotrffcevowf ♦ xai s]e^u[j.pi,eTplaiv riva ri 
Trig TTuOrj xaracrT^TavTac, TawTJj So^sisv ^ elvstt avsiyxaiot rj ?roAi- 

T*x^ x«i ij ^ vfifxri xai’ 5id T^uTO irpmp'x, ovSev yuprrXeov uvlst^ owS* et 


* n9wc ill luarg. V. a. « 

" wt\ (xlv TO avrtyx. VR. a. Par. b. inciph ah hb vrrbi^. 

3 Ric Flor. Par, Vat,*u, in Ivxlu Ivl rnf, in marg. >T‘ iStjSA. 

KcxoD-jMtt/uuyovc FI. a, ^ Parij*. a. Vat. ct Flor. car. h, 

> FI. a. A' /, ^ Alnrst a Par. b. ; Va». a. b. ivoii m 
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Tig vacav yv^iv na) Sicoplav xT^treuro, fAtj ireTraidevfieitog to ^ 

$8 TTsp) Twif TifiieoTarcov xai BeooTartiov tj tro^ia vpayfAurevsTeii ‘ xai 
$sa)gii ru rijs ^utrseog hya xa) ht aXAa woXb eipi,sim xa) xgeiTTto 
Tmv ex ^utrecog truvetTrcoTeov m e^tiv ^ ffpcon} ^iXoero^ia, Secopijrix^ 
TctUTfi, TtporepoL xal ripLimigoi Xeyoir av fj Seeogiijrix^* cog yap ra 
uwoxup^em ^2i vgog aX\ijXa, ouTcog xa) * ai ve^) aM exio-r^ftai. 
Ib-Ti Se ’ Travrcov ♦ Ttpi.cooTepa xa) xpeiTTco vep) a ^ a‘o^la t&v imo 
T^v x’oXiTtx^v xat) ^dixijv. WOTS voKkui av eh} TijxtcorE^a tovtcov ^ cro^la, 
xa) yap ei jxev aveu (rmp,aTog ^fiev, ouSev av eSet rvpf ^utriv ijfiwv a^Xo 
e^etv epyov ^ r^v Sssogtav* vvv ds i} tou (rcofiarog ^ucrig ijhvalg xa) 
XvTTalg cruvs^euyfAevtj crcGfuaTCxalg If avayxiig evolvitrev 5 ^p^g ExifCE- 
AEio-tfai xa) (rco^poatlvijg xa) eyxparetag xa) •stoXkoiv aXAxov roiourm ^ 
apwranv^ m oux eixog fierelvai dscS Bia to jxi^te IjBovwv ft^re Xuxwv 
(TcofjLarcxav /isTe^eiv,^ e^ avayxvig oBv roO (rmpLUTOg ^aivofteQa ri;y 
TrXeicTTviv vep) tu rjSr} evStpulXecav wogll^ea-Qat,^ eire) xa) ij Bixatoa-uvvi 
xa) Tf ^govvitrigy cuv to SsIov Boxsi ftSTEp^Eiv, ttoXu jXEv hzhovrat toD OeoO. 
BeofisSa Se avTwv Bia Tag aBtxlac xa) vXzOVS^iag Tag utt* aXX^Xuv 
yivofievag. sirs) to ys ” flfiov eixog Itti stt) Btxaiocruvyjg vpog riftag 
fLOvri '*’)? ^ecopijTixp ** xa* EV TOOTOJ SiaTsXeiv. OTI flgv 

oiv Tifiteorepa ecrrlv ij crofia T^g iroXiTixyJr^ ex toutcov xcu tcov •^oioutcov 
dv Tig xaravoYitrstev,*^ ^ $e i^dix^ xaSaweg Trposipy^Tai avayxaiOTUTvi, 
^f/AV xaI wgwTcog TavTv^v einr»)Be6eiv Tpoai^yei xa) Xoycp xa) ^yto. 
dkrxeg xa) Zcoxpdniv ^^lou, oux aTc^dt^m T^vvrep) ru $tla yvwriv, xa) 
rmv ^varsi trwTSivovTcov vapfeic rijv ettio'Tijim.ijv xa* 7rsptTrr,v/^* aXX* 
axayxalav ijyoyfievog t^v tou ^Sovg E9ri/4sXs*ay« Ka) o* Uv^ayopeioi Be 
otpwTOv exalBevov rovg (ruyytvopcevovg xa) xa) Xdyotg, ^alvsTat *7 
Be 6 ’i^piTTOTfiXijf »egi xXe/ttou TavTijV t^v BiBarxaPilav xoteirSai, Xsyei 
Se*** auT^v Etyai veg) tou dvdpcoxfvou re\oug, ?t* 5‘9 goTiv ij euBaiftovia. 
& 8e XsyEi e^Quriv ovTcog. 

liar a rs^vvi. ntpayrov pLev ouv pr^Teov xepi Te^vtjg xa) xsp) fie&oBou bti 
xa) xep) wpu^ecoe xa* xpoaips<re(og* Keyerai Be re^vrj xag auTolg rpi^uig, 
xa) yap to yevog Tmv rs^vcov dvd(reov te^vtj Xeyerai. Biatpoutri yd^ Tag 
Tf%yaf> XEyovTEf rag fih xotijrixdg, rag Be $gc»ptjTtxdg. ogiraiTO 6* av ng 


* B«ur. b. VfuyfjtMTitini. * ’;5 FI, a. 

^ 5 FI, b j Par. b. hi Ji. ♦ Car. naYruty Par. b. ’ Par. u. 

** Car. ToiovTOfY Par. b. ^ rix^iY I’ar. b. FI. a. 

* fJu\U€tr p, b. 

® vooi^irai, in marg. li'ii, htptiAHaf vopi^trSat, Mulilus li, 1. I'l. a. 

*° Car. xnl v\€7Y, V. a. cl Fi. a. " yi abcst a P. b. cl FI. a. 

^ P. a. ct FI. a. car. rvi dzurpiTixtif P. a. ct FI. a. 

7MTnY9t\ffti V. a, ct FI. a. 'navuif V. a, ct FI. a. 

etc wffiTTav in nmrg. Vat. a. car. his vocib. FI. a.*. FI. a. iiuililus h. I. 

V. a. cx iibro Ms. in niarginc. Cod. FI. a. hoc loco iiiutilissiinus. 

V. a. in niarginc vx 1. Ms. 
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r^v oSrfi) Xeyojxevijv Te;^vi]y o-utfnj/idc lx ^etopiifuaTcmf, 8t$ ev t6Xo$ ^eoov- 
Tav. aXXeo ^ SI Xeyowo-* Tfi;^V)jy to xoivov wpaxrixijj xoe) wonjTix^j. 
hatpou<n yapf to fiev Teyw^v Xeyoyrf^, to SI in-io’TijpLfiv * ovojxa- 
^ovTSff. Tr,v SI TOiaJrijy u^roypa^^eiey av tig^ orvan/ifLoi ex Sesupij. 
ItuTcov eig vpa^eig ^•govrcov \ mtftrBig. idleog SI xaXeTy elaSeurt Teyir/iB 
Tfjv x’oii}rixiJy. avo^l^eotn SI aurw X^oy 6 Xeycoy* l<rTiy s^ig 
fteTa Xoyou x-oiiiTix^. X^yoy SI Xa/x 0 ayE< ooTe Toy eTraycoyixoy oure Toy 
(TwXXoyio-Tixov, aXXa Toy avXoOy xai Te^vixov, « yptovrai oi Si}ju.iou^yo» 
Twy Te;^y»v. irotvniaru p,ly yap ecrri xai Ta tcov aX^ycoy, oToy Twy |xly 
[leXiO-Tmv Tu xi}pia, apa;^v£v SI ra apuyyix xaXoojxsya. aXX* ooSly 
Tour»y jxsra Xoyou ^oisi, aXX’ opjxp ^uo'tx^ ypmpLsm rd l^tooi. ra SI 
Teyvtxd voifjfLotTU Xoyixwy etti x-oiijftara, xai tm Xoytp ygaofJLevm. 
a-spi pilv e'jy TEp^yij? Taura ei^i^O'Sco. — T ijy SI pisdoSoy evioi jxly elaQuitroiv 
xara retvnfjv rjj TE;^y)} xai lx X'apaXXi^XGt; Eipijo-Sai. evioi SI Suya/iiy 
OfjLolcoc * eyov<rav Trpog ra up* aurijif avTixsipkEVa. gori jttiv yap xai 
Twy Xoyixoiv exxoTijv reyvm Iwia-T^.ttijy axoucrai twv avTixsijxlyeov. 
oTov yj laTptxij uyiEivwv xai votrtpm. aXX* ou ^po^ uyupM ojEtoioi; 
aXXa TO jxlv 7^ot}you|u.evai; ulpslreti, to SI yiveocrxEi fjLovov. ptjTOpix^ SI 
xai SiaXexriX)] sici ju,lv lx'i;^Eipi]Tixai, aXX* opt,cu^ eyou(n vpog to Iri- 
;^EipEiM^E<^ ra avriKeliJLSvu, Itei SI ^uivsToti xai r^y x'oXinx^y $ ij^ix^y 
/XE^oSov ovo/xa^soy, ou jxovov * rijy SiaXExrix^y xai rjjv ^ijropix^y. evioi 
spoLTOLV fisOohv ovojxa^crdai wu<rav »duvstfnv 17 ei^iy r^v ^ eo^ IttI 9roXv. 
lo/xaci SI xai odroi aToXeXEi^dai r^f roD ovoftaro; ^p^aeo);. jxISoSov 
yap ovoaa^Ek xai t^v Trpwrijv ^iXotro^iav xai rijv Trepi avohi^icog 
Ix-iorryjxijy. sIttsv ovv jxedoSov elvai ei^iv Seco^ijtix^v. twv 0^' avr^v^ 
piETa Xoyoii ETraxTixoO ^ o’uXXoyKTTixou. xaXeiVdco SI pioi O'oXXoyiO’p.oir 
xoimg ^ xai to EwSwjXjjjxa,^ STraywyyj SI xai to TrapaSeiyjxa. eixoroo; 
SI jxsdoSoc Tao’iv 4 roiauTi} Xlysrai. oSo;^ lor/v rig ^ SiairuX- 

Xoy/o'jxot; xai Si* l?rayooyij^ Ss/^i;. xai jxe^oSo; C09 aXr|dw$. T17V SI 
orpa^iv EVIOI /x^ ax-lSoo’av Ivlpysiay 9 Xoyix^v. xard SI touto Xlyoir* 
av xai ij dsoogla orga^ig, hepyetx ydg*Xoyixij. XlysTai SI •ng&iig xet\ 

7^ xard orpaxTixijy iTrio’Tijftijv kvBpyeiu. x’paxrixai SI Xeyovrai jxly 
xoivwg 7rd(rai, cov jx^ eari itoliniuoL ti dXXo wapd T^y wpafiy, oToy 
opyij<rTixij xai auXfjrixij. iSico; SI ^re o-o^itikij xai ijdixi; Trpuxnxei) 
XsyovTuif xai wpu^eig rag vegi to xaXoy xai aWypov evepysiag, 

• 


* Addit FI. a. T»iv d{u;pt}Ti:»'v irae-wv iWiTr»1jiA»|V. * Paris. Codd. 

3 liicipit his verbis Cod. FI. b. fol. 360. v. 

♦ *if t5v FI. b. t% cwv V al. b. et Fl*)rr. 

^ «yT!i!v Paris, a. b, voV aCvhv FI. b. ^ Car. xotvSf FI. a. 

7 hBufjt. FI. b. 

^ V. a. in luarg. fi /5ljS^.tSvv»fjns n ^ta a‘v>^Xoyi(rfjLaS xai ti ivayw^; ifwrixh, 
itXXa^oD iipa'rftt* 

^ Car. tvi'nyfiAr FI. a. ct V. a. ex libio Ms. in luargine* atfl FI. a. rt V. a. 
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FI. b. et a. 

Hepi Ee flrpoaipEO-ecoff eps» /xev Ka\ irpoe\Qwv. TOffourov Bs wpo- 
XiIffTEOV, on x«i ea-Ttv ^ vgoaipea^is o§e£ts jSouXijTix^. hreiBav ya§ rtg 
/SouXeucrafksvo; ' sXijTat^ xai ^ opefi; e^roexoXoudigcr^ ?ioyio’ptM, xa\ 
avajraXty ope^$i)s * xai jSouAstxr^jttirVOf f Aijrai* Trpoetioscris to ^ toioutov 
EO- nv. Biowep otlre agSToti xee) a\ xaxi'ai v^oxipetrsig rivs^. twv fuev yap 
ecperaov ors XoyiTjxo; xai q ops^i^ ayadij^ rwy Ee xaxwy rouvavr/oy. 
Ilatra, Be re^i] xal Trottra pue&oBos ‘r* A. 

Vat. b. fol. 93. a. Vat. a. fol. 7. a* 

‘H 8s IvvoLfiig ^oXXa^wg vap' aurolg Xeyerxi'^ xai yap rug e£eig Buva- 
pLsig Xsyov(rt, sviors Es to auLsmv fcspoc twv s£seov. tijv fLsv •^dp uyteiuv 
Buyct/jLiv, T^v 8s voVoy aEtiyapLiav lirTiv Bs ors eirtTijBsiorr^Ta Buvetpuv 
oyojLta^ooo'iy* o7ov tov waTEa e%siv Sovaptiv woxtix^v. to Bs aujo rouro 
xai BuvocfjLiv Xeysr oyopba^si 8i Bwafustg xa) Ta otyoi.hu Ixsiva, oT; lirriy 
EV xa* Eu olov Tr^c^Sroy xai vylstotv, Xsyouot Es Bvvufisig 

eviOTE Tac opLotxg ep^ovcrotg ^goc Ta avrtxstfJLSva Touv up* aurug. oiov 
^'ijToptx^y xa* S*aA=XT*x^y. soixs 8s vuv Xstpi^xvstv Bvvximv avxi Tjjj 
ffswj — 

Jhf\ s*38aipiov*af. 

Cod. Vat. a. (ol. 13. a. 

Cod. V'at. b. fol. 93. a. 

Aixpspetv Bs ovBh riysirai ysov ^t^v f^Aix/ay x^t to ^hog vsapov. outoi 
81 siTiV 0 * xaxa vuHog Jw^vts;, otoimsp oi axpuTiig. Toig Bs xara Aoyov 
Toy ^wersi vupuytvopisyov roig dtyOparfrotgj utto rtvog r^K^Klag 6t»v«jtts- 
ye»f W!)is*<rdai rug ogs^sig, TriAAoo ay ajiov sir, rl 7r?s* towtwv siosva*. 
?rp*y Bs siwiTv vs§\ <Lv Ifijc Asys*, ^*ov aTropyjo-a* xij T);v svBatix'ivloiv 
tsAoc xoAiTixijf slpijxs, ev pify yap 7roA*Ttxp Trpaxrix^ t* eoriv, 
waTr^j 85 ir<jaxTixiij STTiCTT^ptijf reAof 7 rpa^*r, cotts sw8aip.ov/a sv 
Soxsii 85 a*jr^ si vai Iv hsxglx xa* Toys pLsytfjTOv tov tsAowc sy 
toiItm. ap’ ouv xaTa wpoi^tv Asys* t^v svioiv Toug wpioTov? Aoyovc, o 5 sy 
xai fyjcrt Bp^stsv S’ ay r»;V xu^IonjTOc wc «y T^y Sofaw sxTifisptsvoc t^v 
ffs^* Tijg evBatptovtag, shoe Trpoicuv axptpoi tov vep\ a^hr,g Aoyov xa* ip>;o'*y 
Ivepysiay elva* xaT* apsT^v tsAoc, wo-ts slvai aunjv teAoc Tiis TsXsiag 
aperrjg. auTTj o’ 6<rT*y ex itaaSav twv oeperoov raov re irpaxrtxSiv xoti raiiv 
h£copr,Ttxwv» ^ Ss 8»mjv T*dsrai t^v suBaitLovlav’ rr/V fisv zcuxTtxijv, cog 
aTsAsTTE^ay, njy 6 's^e^ ap,poly TsXstoTr^ra (r^ eVtiv ttw? eweIv tijv ptev 
suBatpiOviotv fl^copKjTJXijv aa« xai w^axTixiJv oucrav rsAo; etvat Tr^c ttoA** 
Ttxr,g. Btb yr§ 0 (rTarret aurrj rovg pisXKovTug aglcroug reov voXiTtxwv 
etrsThat, pLiJ /XrOyov irpaxnxovf, aAAa 6 siopr,Ttxoiig elvat. Boosts 8’ av xa- 
Ta y* TowTo lAaTTWv filva* fj <ro^/a xa* opiai? ij 5 «coo>jt*x^ lx■it^T^p^^) 

« 

* ' 

’ Fl. a. solu> tiabct. * V, <1. vt FI. a, ^ Canvit to 

* (iHl.'iit - \ b. -r.'o’ .tuTOif. 
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voXtTixij;, ffiys fjfih vpotrraTTei, Sd vpooTATTercu. uWa. TauTijv ys Xwei 
Tfiv aTTopiuv vgoiMV, ^ija-i ya^ to fiifii xcoXyeiv t^v eXaTTco itgovruTTHv 
wsp\ Toov xpeiTTOVtttv ohv 4 TToXiTixi;^ xecl veou; dieov xocrao'XEua^eo'Sxi 
xat ce/Seiv aoroo^, oo Bijirou xpsirroDV outra rwv Oeuv, tov uMv Bs rgovov 
xa) Trep) rijg svtruTTety {yotftlyi] Oetorepxu xcci rtpuarrepoLv 

eiriBeixvufnVt sns\ Ss toutcov iJwojpijTflti ttxKiv exi tov <rvve^^ Toig 
eiptl/ievoig koyoig IxavsXdfiOjXEV. avaXa/Scov Se xlyei rov »§xis ^oyov. 
wao-a vpei^tg xa) ‘TTgoalpea-ig ayadoy 6peye<rQai, h fjt,h tJ yvcotrei tijv 
E x<OTi{^)jv xai Tijv /xfffloSov, Iv Se tJ vgocupsa-ei TTjv vpa^tv, eVe* al 
vpa^stg to; uito ^poaigeo'sco; hvspyo^vrai, tI oov eo’tIv to tsXoj t^j 
xoXiTixi;;,«ij TO uxpoTarov ratv voktrtxwv ayaScov, aXX* oux aXoyo); 
‘x^oo's^ijxe vpoLXTwy, aXX’ exeiSij axXaif jxsv axporarov ayaQov to x^cu- 
Tov dypiov^ Taov ^e vpaXTMV ij euBatifiovia, Treg) vuv ^ <rxE^t;, to jxev 
ouv ovo/4a TMUTov uxo xavra>v biLoXoyiiron» euBuipLOvlavyap ovop^a^ei to 
axpoTaTfiV T»v rsXcuv. to Se eo vgarreiy tuvto uvoKapr 

/Savo’jo-iv TO? sySaijxovsTv, TauTa 8 e xpocrsSijxs xaTa)3aXXo/i.svo5 Taj 
oLpx^\ £»; T^jv aurou xfoi euBatfLoyla; Sofav. Iv vpa(ei yag avT^ xcti 
Ivepysla riHpizVor x^atraysTa* ^or/ Toiv xavrcov atvSptoTTcov 6ju,oXoy/av, 
cos awo Trff aXijflsiaj ayojxsvoov Ixi to eu x^aTTEiv, xai to ‘ 

tu^'af/^ovsTv pirfilv aXXi^Xcov Bia^epsiy. aXX* o5v ovopi^an pisv tJ at/rw * 
xavTsj QVGfLa^oucnv, euBatp^ovlav Xlyovrej. SI t?j eudou[x,ovlag ri 
Icttiv, a,a^#<r/3ijToyo*<. xa* oy pLoyov rolg co(polg ol xoXXoi, aXXa xa* 
aura* aXXi;Xo*j. (rvfxjj^ruTlQsyTEg xara Tr/V aoroo ;^gs*av Trjv eySaijuto- 
y*av, ^y*a* b'l^wovTO rayadlv aXXo ti elva* xapa T»j|v £uSa*acv*av, TiJv 
*c?av ’ TOW ayaSoi), towto yap ^ EwSaiaovia /xlv, owx loo^xe* eivai av- 
6pcoxiv»i, ij i=' yi'WO’*c awTow svlxtfji.ovia. to )Lt£v owv xatraj IfsTafeiv Ta^ 
Bcf^ac, ac pt^aTstiOV xa^aiTstra*. Taj SI ?i [uLx^tTTa IxixoXa^owtraj 
SoxowTaj e^siv T*va Xoyov IfsTaJcJv IxayyeXXErai. af*oT 8e Xav9ava*v 
6T* Bta^.=pou<rtv oire axd toov ^wte* ^ agX»v Xoyoi,^ xai o* sxi raj ^w 
ffEi apx^S* efTOVTUi yap a! apxot), cti /xev ^wj-ei, a* 81 wj Trphg rjjxag. 
c1pr,Tai SI vspt Tourm xa* Iv toij ^y<rfXO*j. 

Cod. P. b. fol. 9. (>. p. C. f. <jG b. 

VU.a. fol. ]8. a. V. b. f. (>() b. 

El fjLrj flrTiv o*a$uXaTTSi, toutIotiv xapaBo^ov Xoyov. slpr^oSa* os ^kjt* 
X£p* TOWTOJV xa* £V to 7 j lyxuxX*o*j. IffT* 5 £ awTOij xpo/ 3 x^.ixaTa^’ ey- 
xwxXta xavroSaxa,7 Sio xa* lyxwxXia cdvo/j.a^E^o, Sid to lyxuxX/wj** 
awTOwj HxQr,pLsvo'Jc eTri^stpsiv ei; to x^ots 5 Iv, ij S*a to Iv xvxKcp^ vrer 
giETTwra; axpoatrfla*. Si* Ss row Srcopr^Tixow /Si&v vTTSpov IriTxliI/a- 


'■ ro P'l. Ji. et b. reliqiii Ty. * etir.^ FI. a. rl b. , reliqxii to. 

5 T,.^ FI. b.aildit. * FI. b. ^ >973. FI. b. • 

irpo,S\ii;A t Vlv. R. ; ¥. b, FI. a. ; et quidcm irpo/S^n/^a 'ya^'a^^ov, in niarg. 

VU.a. ^ iravTaiairw V. b. 

;yxui.Xi5Jf U. a. ; V. !i. ; FI. b, » tywHXa- V. b. , cai. his vocc. VIL a. 
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iriat ^i/ri. rphof S( iariv 6 8i»ptirixos, uwig o3 r^v ixlexe^n in tm; 

hrottemg irettja-oaeSa. 

VR. a. S2 b. 

V.b.Q? b. FI. b. Sfil a. 

' Tovg opta’fious iiro twv iBeaiv eluai Xeyoua-iu wg etrrt Xafisiv 
ht Twv elgiiiievcov tnr auTwv, axoAoudei yAp at;roi$ Xsyetv xal rwv Ihteov 
slvat opoug. ^etlvovrat oi rag eltnjyijo’ajxsvoi hta to a-f^pei 

O’ejxvJveiv to eig t^v twv Sde£y eirmtav sXdsiv. ra fi>h yap voKkot, 
xal xora ftepo^ oeio-diiTa, peuara eoovro xat od$s tw ovti 

ra $6 Tsg) ra* xocdexaora voi/iTa, oux ai(rdi]Ta^ aXX* ovreo^ 
ovra. dia raura evoiiitrav rag iSeag. *0 $6 *-<4g*(rTOTe;^i}? ‘^ijeri eiirep 
$£1 trepLvvvetv to sv, TnSaveoregov roug Ilu^yogioug roDro irevotriKevatf 
ouo yap (TWTTOi^iag Ssfievot, x. r. X. (Nic. i, (). Metapliys. i, 5.) 

Cod. Vat. b. fol. 98 a. lacunani indicate quam VR. a, 
foL Q3 a. non habet. FI. b. habct. 

VR. a. 33. 

V. b. 100 b. FI. b. 361 b. 

"'Eo’Tiv i} EuSaijxovia ^u^rig XoyiKY,g evs^sia xar* aperiv Tt\siav ev 
fitep reXe/oD. vsgiysypa^^ao /xev ouv rayadov ravri). raunjv Se i/jpuiv 
that ^afL€¥ r^y evdatpLovlav, wrvep yap ol ypa^ug vpatrov yregiypa- 
^oucriy 6Xo(r%E^cof, elra Tore etcafTTOV avaypu^ovcrty axgtfiwg, oura» 
^ijeri wgaiToy rvircp ifipiyeyga^$at tov rvjg evdatpuovlag o^ta^fx^ov, pt^era-- 
^optxwg ^piitrafjksvog ref X^w, elra VTTipov’ ewayyekXsrat axpt- 

BwiTei¥ «t/TOV — 

VR. a. 36 b. 

V. b. lOS a. 

P, b. 17 a. FI. b. 361 b. 

*H Se «pX^ x-Xe/ov* ^ to crxerTgor SI Tspi awT^j Xlyeoy 

Jtoi Tijj apx^c,^ <0? TOO tIXooj ij Tij^ eu^aifLovlag, Iti TaoTijy’ yap 
^epojxev oxoTE^eo; av Xa/3eojxsy. xX^y (rxEXTeoy shat ^rjTi vep) r^c eo- 
datfiovlag, x* tote ETTiv. oo pkSitov ex too te ysysvy^jxs'voo ^ tyupivepa-' 
<rpMTogf xal If c5v 6 Xdyos, tootItti If wv xpOTatrscoy ysyg vijxa* 6 \oyog, 
Sr o3 ave^ei^t rl xote ettiv f| EoSatjCLOVia. ijv Se 6 Xdyof ** uvo^erixog 
fc^h aurep vpoTatng^^ xat to o’op.xlpao’/xa." ooftovoy If exeivou too 
(TO- jxxEpdo’fLaTOj ** xai T«y Tporatrseov XijxTEoy ti IcTTiy ^ eu^aifiovla, 
(aXXa xai if eoy Eip^xpcTi oi xaXaioi xEpi aoT^ff.)*^ XP^™* wjirep 


* VR. a. — I t* ia ToOg Vi.9f(VftfT!p9y i’ hixacm ol ni»9ttyo(>{'oi X/ytiv IvtiSv x. t. X. 

* 90«(pToy P. a. 3 T-w OTTi Kwa FI. b. to wovti ovt* P. a. 

♦ x*»9i'xa<rTflfr P. a. In niargini; VR. a, xit^iXcw, rfxx’ f} filfixoc iLic, vapA ri xaB-.x, 

** FI. b. vXffovitfy. * Tn; ay toD t. VU. a. FI. a. 

^ TttUTay pine yap VR. a. FI, a. prior in riiarg. r^^urov yap fi 
■ yrvq/Aivo^ p. a. ^ Xoyey abcst a P. a. vpoTta V. b. FI, a. '* avpmwt P, a. 
**^i/fA7r«yTcc 1*. a. Our. V, b. Fi, a. , in inargiiie taiitunnnuclo V^R. a. 
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EtaoBe evdo^otg friVreeri. bvSoIu Be ra to 1$ ^etiyofievu xa) rolg 

«ropo7^.* 

VK. a. foL 40 a. 

V. b. fol. 104 b. (Elliicor. Nic. i. viii. vers, fin.) 
jdsJrai Be twv exTog ayu^Hv elBaifioviet ov^ tug fiegcov,^ eog 
opyavcov, Im toD ifl'iow rhsuvg otBvvurov yup ^ijo-j xaXa vpar^ 

retv oi^opv^yv^Tay ovrot, vuvra ^ Se r» larpixa xoielv ^^of^yiiroy ovret 
Toav luTpixcov ogyavcov re xai ^agpLuxtov.^ etwep xaTagid/XEirai 
exTOg oiya6u» otXXa Bsixvug (sic) xwg avToig XP^Tai ^ aperri wgog 
T 1 QV evBotipi.oviav ^ m(rxsp 8/ opyuvciov^ Bt^ ^tXeov. otov rupavvlBeov Kara- 
?i6a-stg Bix f/Xeuv^' eyevovTo, xa) ei eBsuitrev umXui/jLaTeov (ruv^veyxxy oi 
xa.) a ou BuvaTov vpoogoiv Bi aur^v oi Trpoopo^t xot) xpopt,iij^ 
Oouvrai^ xu) (rvpLvpxTrova-r xai offot ^l\ot ettnVf cog 6 Sevo^cov ^ri<r\ 
avr) Buolv c^daAjxav reao’apsg^ o^QuXpLot eiaiy xai avri Bvoh wrtov 
rivcrapufl xai hr) reov aAAeov fiopieov 6 aMg Koyog, xai on 8ja 
v\ovTOu xa) h XifjLoigy Tivsg etraxray xargiBagy 8ia wAowtou xa) iroAe- 
fjilaiv egiWavTO^^ xa) ^l?My jSioug Ix'ijvogdcoo'avTO. t» Be iroAinx^" Sw- 
yafjLig ; vwg ov pLsya^a •xparrei vpog Tag xuKag xpa^sig" api^^avov 
yag ra xoXirixa vpaTTSiv xaXtog ft,riBifJLiay e^ovra BCyafitv Iv xokei, 
aAA* ayavriTov tcu fiij e^oyri ouvocftiy ^oAixix^v to iBiooTSUSty xa) ijo'w- 
M ^>oiyx^ TTpoMoyra (r^aXXs<r$ai, xai otroi Be fisyaXag 
Tivag •npa^iig Bisirpa^avro h rf, xoXei, oux avsv Buyapi^ecogf olov Avxoug^ 
yog eyxsigi(rQs)g^‘*^ t^v t»v vpayfji^aTmv 8i^ Tr^v tou |3ao-|- 

Afcoj’* evofi,oUTri<rav, xa) ioAav xa» ZaXsvxog, exarepog^^ fu^aBvva- 
pAyoi Ev Talg EocuToO TT'XT^iO'iv. Tu ips^ijg BoxeI TiTiv fAaXaxooTEgaog 
eipr^a-Qai, ^y^t) yap hiuiy OTSpoupisyovg pviraiVEiv to pt^axapiov oTov 
suyeveiac, suTsxviagt xaAAov;. ^aisv yag ay rtveg xa) Buirysvr,*^ oyra 
xa) fjLY} xaXov xa) utekvov hsgysiav sv xporjyoufiEyaig^^ ivBsxEO’Sau 
EVEpyovvTa Se EuSai/iovsTv avayxri, IJpog 8s tootou; Aexteov cog xai 6 
*Jpi<rTCTeXrjg Etraivsl roug TOiouToug cog hravogSovyrag to EAAEijXjxa tou 
yhovg ij to tou eiSou^ ^ Tiyoiv aXXcov, dv el<r)y hBEslg, aAA* oficog pu- 

' Pergil FI. 1). t».v /x/v ouy twv Wjja a^oS ft^oo’ofno’avTwv fo^av TaOT»jv ruh ^ 

ysyffiy. 

^ Add. A'R. a. ovV w; iwwXapwTixwv aiT?!;. 

3 VR. a. in iiiarg. cCx oIjtci ti /Si/Sx. * VB. a. ilrttA ^l)Sx. in niarg. leg. 

^ VR. a. u{ ofyavsi^* aroXXa /jkh yag ircdTrcrai x. t. X.* * ^'iJXdUV FI. b. 

7 aifOjixL'doDvTai 1*. a, o1 b, ® — tt — FI. a. ® — tt — FI. a. 

ipi/fl-ftvTO VK. a. ippitravro M. a, " 9roXf|ixcxn V. b, ** fjLiyn>Mg VK. a. 

Tip V. b, '•* In iiiarg. Vli.'a. fy^iigiSiy a /Si)3x. ** txiT.'owtjv V. b. 

VR. a. IKJ^^ in marg. iSaa-tXiwc a nX>a )3i/Sx. ijtarfpa; V. b. Si/wfjitven, V. b. 

** tvtrytv'n F). b. VR.a. ct FI. a. Wrivaiii marg. iuo-rux^* ftrut£ wcnep yi'ypavrat, 
aXX* n ^/|^X. Si/e-ytYv. V. b. ^loyfv?;. 

• * youfjttmc FI. b. 

V. b. TO I'xxnxa nullo scn&u. Fi. a. cl VR. a. n rXXn/ua, ibiquc in marg. to A 
filfix, fi it AxXa fiifiX, TO tX>(i^|Mrc. 
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Epitome Scholiorum 

wov * Tiva eyyivsaSeit inrep r^g vvepfiotX^ovtTYic ii'ixrTijVEiflef oi'ov ei nr 
i^ratpf^xoTog * vioc snj, wif yap ou pxmog tooto, cti avovl^lfaiTO. \sysTUi 
lo’oogy xa\ avopu^etsv 6 yivvaiog* aAX* opi-eog ex vo^wv* hcrrl Trpog rag 
evagyeiag evtore . — 

VK. a. fol. 108 a. •> 

V. b. fol. 108 b. ri.b. S6*2 a. 

Jio xa) aTropeirat vorepov ^i](rt eori jxa6i}Toy ^ euSaijxovioc xai aXXmg 
mg aaxfjTOv x. t. oti 8e erTOi^^sia^ raOra toT? irposigijjxevoif, Sij^voy. 
01 jxsv yap Xeyovreg Taonjv t^v ager^v xjj euSaiftovia^ pLadtjrov t^v 
apBTr,Vy nfv suBaipt,oviav, ij ao'xr^TOv uvoAajxjSayootri. piev y«p fpovTftng 
vaVTtog piadijTOv xai >; cro^ ta, i) be ^SixiJ apsT:^ to p-ev ^rXegrrov editTr^' 
Ssirat xai fia^^aeceg, tj Be aVxijai^ ecm jxev xai aunj eCog/* aXX* 
ctJ^ aVatra, aXA* ^ ev ptgXeVij Trovcoy xai a\yr^Bovsov Ojto/iovk.^ tooto 
ya§ Evioi njv apenjv imoXap.^avova’tv xai njv eoSaijxoyiav. ci oox ev 
a^srj) eivai XsyovTr^^ ri;y euBatpiOvtav aon;y ^toi xara dsiav fidigav 
irapayivscrfiai ^aci ij 6ia Top^ijv* ei pisv ouv xai aXXo ti UsoioDprjTOv^ 
IcTTiv, sTev av xai «tJ?ai«-ovi'a Swpov,*'' w? av enrol tic twv TifitU-evcoy 
TOOj ayajyag* xa enadXct ei$ too? o’xefavooc. rehlxatri yap ev p^htp 
Toi^" Soyajxevoif xaXous aywvl^ecQat, ootco be xai ^ evBatp^ovla eTra^Xoy 
gy pbsV^ xeiTai '* T015 Buvapi^evoig xaXwg ayeovl^ea-Qui, aperr^g gTri/x-sXsicrflai 
xai xara TauTijV hepyetv, aAX’ ei ptev fi=a>y eottI 6 u>pov, aXAr^f av e^ij 
<rxE\pEa)^ ^utnxojTepag. 

FI. b. a. VU. a. 45 a'. 

V. b. 103 b. Nic. 1 . 13. Cotmiicut. Aid. 1*. '28 b. 3C. Fclic. ib. 

H 8s woXiTixij flrXsio-njy STripiEXsiay woieiTai (I. te) too *3 aya^ooff 
eivai tooc TroXiTaj ** xai x-^axTixov^ Twy xaXwy. eVn be tooto’' sx toov 
aglcTwv TroXiTsiajy,’^ T?f yap vatBelag tcov vsvov p,u}^i(7Ta txiptrXooy- 
Tai, oioy ^ yloxoopyoo, opioimg be xai 1} Mivmg *7 xa) >5 ID^aruivog, al 0= 
Twv aoXiTixwy yopto^ETwv vopi,odeasig larpixalg piaWov eolxatnv r, ttoXiti- 
xaif. xcAaceij yag cvpixatri xara T»y dfiapTavovTwv, at Be xo^ac^ig 
olov larpeiai Ttvsg, /SsAnov 8E**xai ly jaxpixoic*** (rxofrsiv ovMg Cyisivu 
eg-rat araopLUTa vncog voo'jjo'ayra OepoTrsuQff, 

* pvmv FI. b. fjtrrov V. b. In tcxUi v'll, a. ol Jj-; /O-ff&y in un.rg. '/'w; 
fJ/Ttov ct ita FI, a. 

* ^LTiryiVita; FI. b. * ^ j'.Ttn, mxoto; t»ij ti'>i FI. I', .vits, i/ic; \ . b. 

^ \ 'tt. b. *A ixTih'^ipn li’fjcinliiiii. 

® Vll. a. ill maig. ^ b^iis ntiiiiino cttc-.x V’. b. jmcrd, 

fi VU. a. in marg. *l5<^ iil ^jncK> r3v9; li'gcris, <*t eudciii niodt; FI. a. 

7 iffo /[Aov»; FI. b. V. b. CTT^fjiOif, * V. b. y.'y3uyri( cl FI. b. 

VH. a. 11 fxiy ovy ti hu\ O.oou,^, in iiiar'». \ ]{. a. in iiiarg. O'wk 

‘ *' Tile FI. b. . *• :t‘irTi* ill marg. taiituni VH, a. 

Tovf F!. b. cr.evT'*? II. b. V II. .1. h iii inari/. 

V K- a. woX/’ « (Si/2> . V b, Miyajv'jj. \ . b. tv *r'T ix?. 
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Vat. a. fol. 6^ a. 

Vat. b. lol, 108 b. Fl.b. 302 b* 

Ka) yap rwv <rupi,fianvovTcov rotg ^tXoif fisre^ofisp xa) ru piev toi- 
auTu eVriy aJore g/xsroSiVaj rifimv rij euSaci/AOVi'a'^ t« 8s oJ roietUTet" h 
8 s TOVTOig 8 ««^s^£I tmv TTa&cov %xwfTW TTS^t ^ Tsh^urio'aVTeis 

(rofji,^otlvsiv. waXti yap pJiWov ^apavofia xai ^siva to v-rrup^siv [sk rai^ 
rpaycp^iais Tov wpovTrag^^siv^'] sVtiv/ oretp c6$ ysyovoru vots oiayyskoi 
airayykXtofTiv, olov Oidivou$ to vpmTOV euTU^ijs avi}^ xa) el Ttva 
roiauTa, ra Ss TrgaTTOfASva Itrriy TOiaDrrt, hav M Tijf o’xijyij; vpar^ 
Tijrai* Ta hiva ohv xa) 6 ^o^oxAiJ; eltrayei els Tijw (TXigviJy top 0!8i- 
woyy orenjpiBuevoPf^ top AiapTa eauTOP ff^arropTa.^ \ra fisP yag vpou^ 
vap^opTu o»jx7 upia Tobg diaTag^ rd Cs vpaTTOfispu s«rl rrjg (rxtjpijs 
oruPTUpaTTstp xa) Aa^rsiv elcoQsp. ovtco 8 i} xa) rd jxb] orsp) tovs TS^peao- 
Tug drup^^yjfjiaTa eoixs Tolg^ em rd 8 s ep rep ^Icp rolg ep tJ 

axijpj, 

P. a. f. C7 b. P. b. fol. 2.3 a. P. c. fol. 10*jO. FI. b. 302 b. 
VR. a. 33 b. V.b. 108 b. Nic. i. 12. Magu. Mor. i, 2. 

Eudirni. 12. 

Merd cs rabra sirio'xsTrrsov ehal fijTi vep) t^s sv^Mfiovlas, virepop 
TuiP STrgfivsTwv scrip ^ rmp Tia/cov. ecTi 8 s ra^ fi,h ripita, oca Ti}g 
dg^rii s^graif^'^ olov dp^opreg xa) 6 so), rd 8 s xaAa. bplKovrai 8 s to 
xaAov, uyabop xa) Icamrop. TOiaurai 81 stTiv ai dgsTa) xa) al“ xatT* 
dgsTrfp spspysiar rd U^slciV Byvajxsij* TOiaDra 8 s imp dya^iop eo-Tlv,*^ 
oif ‘5 £ j xa) cu p^prjcOai' olov otAoStoj xal Oyisla xa) oAsoj rd Trepi to 
CMua xa) exToSy d Asysra* dyxOd, cti opyavd ienp t» kpagsTM irgbg 
Tag xaKdg ipspyilac, dpi^povci 8 s xdi rerapTOP sl^cg tmp dyaSdip, d 
xaAoDor./ co^sAijtta hlevg. Toiawrec 85 sVtiv, d fjLrfiinoTe 8 / aura** 
alpsTa, «AA’ as) 8 *’ hTspuy olov begawsiaiy TOjxa), xautrsij, a^rsg airavra 
Si:e Tijv vylstxp scrip alperd, toioStov jxsv 8 ^ ep tm TmgbvTi ou /xsavi}- 
raiy Tciuv 8 s ^fjpdfirjov'^ fipy}fJL0Vs6si pt,ep, aAAx ^avsoov vsvojxr^xs, to 
T 1 JV suSaijxov/av sIva* t«v toioutwv dyabMP. dfL^icSr, relrat yap oro- 
Tspa '9 Twv Ti/Jtjwv ayaSwv sttiv 15 Taiv loraivsToov. Zsixpuci 6 s oti oux 


' I'll. a. Ti.v iui''i»/A3V.'av ?, jSi;3x. ® [ j Uncib liic’usa i^^iiorrir Fi. a. 

^ V'K. a, adilit; -TTf-ooTTap^^^ny ydf t^rny b'rav x. r. }k. in ninr^iiu^ 

♦ wo/eTTiVT«i FI. b. ^ irf^fu;|ut.'vo; FI. a. 

[ J (’}ir. FI. b. \ . 1». jiPi 50 ns : vrpl t«»; ti vtmdvng |ui»>.>.oy cl fa-jj; rvv dirsf.vv <ruXXo- 
yiirrtoy t>iv "rpflX£i/ut‘'v'iv. ti ov 'Tt^ytiu/rt; fxtr iy^oinrl Ttvo; «yrt5„y tJ xatxoi''. 

^ liTiftTcJ ioco dyift Tcu; Codd. 

** V. l». T?i; crxTjv, VU. a. rerwj- tb?? Ki Tf,v rxijv';/ ttX>’ I ,?».'/Sx. •T'jI; r’a r'nj, 

® <?«(« P. a. *° oV« *X* ''*• **X'^** !*• *'* " male dendcratur in Paris. 

^ “ «iV<v \ K.a, adtlif LiT'rLf. \ ll.<i. ct FI. a. <r*» •■y«;57*v. *' P..i, ai-rd. 

V3t. a. .'iddil «l.;oy/w,f0a j in niarg. * rwj ovch ixXfiTriy, fi.'X’ »■ yS./ixo; o-lVoj; 
yaaTTwi. Ill Fl.a. liruiia.* ^ 

VK. a. el FI. a. reclii > T9UTu;v juiev 

*9 yra-tfOV VR. a. 


*'•' ^vyiunaiy FI. a. 
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Epitome Scholioriinif ^'C. 

earh rwv eiretivsT^v. wav yap to fwaivcxov rtS woiov flvai xa* vpo^ 
Ti’ vws e)^stv evoLtvsireu. Ksyei Sf wav, ou^ oti^ eTrotivsrhv tuv vpo^ n 
t/ 5 eVriv* 6 yag dlxatog xm* av^gelos evatvero) ov Xeyovrat Ss 
ovTcog, cog ra^ itgog ti. aXX* on wav to^ ewaivrrov fwaivcTrai t» wgo? 
Ti ouTcog exeiv. xara yap njv aia^opav, njv h\ xa e^ya xa» xac 
TTpa^siCf IwaivoDvxai* o7ov 6 dlxatog xa) 6 avS^sio^ x{m woio^ eivai^ 
Iwaiveixai. [IwaiveTxai yap exaxspoj xowxeov, xa>“ e^etvrijv apsr^v. o 
/tsv yap 7roTo$ so'Xiv awo x^; av8ps/a^, 6 $6 awo x^c dixeciOTUviijg^ xa) xa 
wpaxxixo^ elvai, 6 /xev rmv avlpsioav, 6 8s xaiv 8ix«/«)v.]" xa) xov Ix;i^opov 
xa) xov IpofJLixhv IwaivoD/tsv/*^ xaivsg ovk ovrag Bvapsrovg, ttrxg av rep* ^ 
avfiTTparretv xp wAijv Bs xa) woiow? xivaj xa) xa*^ ex®<v wa>f 

wpof xa^ he^slag, xov pisv xa^ 8poftixac, xov 8s xaf la^upag. 

J^Aov Ss lx xcov wsp) Tovg Ssoiig IwaiWv, ofi; woioOvxar xivsf, oxi 8/ 
ava^opav, xijv Iw/ xivac svegysiag xa) wpafsic, ol I'waivoi yivovxai, 
IwaivoDo’i ya^ amu^ svt^i uvapspovrsg wpo; r,[tag o7ov xov ju.sv Jiovu- 
ffcv, 8ioti oTvov s8ajxf, xijv 8= J^ixijrgav, 8icVi wopov. (sic Fl.b.) ye^olog 
6 /xev ouv o5xoj o ewaivoj xav flsav. ou /xsv yap Iv xo*jxa> aOxav xo 
(TS/xvov xa) xaXov, Iv xa wpoc i^jxa? ava^epstrSat, aXA* hrij Ilia avrUv 
fvcrti. eoixe 81 o xoiouxoc 6 swaivof av ei xi; iwaivav xov avdgeowov, 

Asyoi'*^ avxoD xayada,*^ (or/ lo"xi Aoyixoc xa) s^povi/xoc ^vo’Si, xa) 
woAiXfxof xai xo/vctfvixo;,) aAA* oVi xaAa^ aiya; ve/xsi xa) wgo/Saxa xa) 
•/ropiest ralg aysAaij *9 auxav txavr,v xpof ijv. ysA^ioj asv ouv 6 xoiouxof 
Bvamg ouerwep e^ajxev, xmv Oswv, aAA* o/xcuc ' SijAov, oxi jSouAsrai 6 
Iwaivo; 8i* oivapopag ylvetrSai ew* xiva epya. Iws) oy§ oIxsToc aircov 
BTfaivog xa) u/xvo; lx xJjj ^uo’esog «ur»v xa) xwv Ipydov xwv aAAcov, Ae- 
yojx* av. olcv f uo-s* xaAov xa) ayaSov xo 6s7ov xa) evspye* risi svspyslag 
rag xaAAiVxaj xa) flsaopouxi xa ovxa, cog xa) x^v xoD wapovxoj 

wuvEp^ouxiv o-uxxaxiv. xoiouxou yag Aoyoic p^pwjxevo; av xi; xaxa xo 
830V avToitg ujxvs?. Izre) 8s l(rxiv“ 6 hramg xaiv xciouxwv, Aeyco 81 xoiv 
woiwv xa) 8y ava^opar x^; wpoc exspa, 8f/Aov oxt t^v agiVxeov oux 
laxiv 6 Ewatvo^, aAAa /xei(^o'v x^* xouf yap 5 eou$ oux lwaivou/x£V, aAAa* 
fiaxaplt^OfiBv, fiaxapU^ofisv 8s xa) xou; ^sioxaxou^ xwv av8pwv xa) xwv 
ayaSwv xa ds/oxaxa. xoiouxov 81 xa) ^ 3u8aiftov»a. lioTrsp oulsig au- 
x^v IwaivsT, aAAa /xaxapi'^si. Aeysi 8e xa) £uoofov xaXwg truvYiyopfja’ai 
ry i]8ov^. Alyei yag 8»a xouxo ap{Vxr,y elvai xwv ayadoov aux);v awav- 


’ V sic FI. b. quJe male iiitcliccta P. a. wp; tVri n'ddidit. * to FI. a. 

^ Car. F). l>- ^ e avip, FJ. a. * oi ra FI, b. P. a. tlrtt, * vau ti FJ. b. 

7 VR. a. in textu ToL'rof, In luarg. icw; tw. Fi. a. rot! trj^og iTyen, 

* 9TI to i'x.**’' ^ iirtxoffuyaif FI. a. roD FI. a. 

" [ 3 Hkc omnia ahsunl a Oudd. Patis. Car. iVatvoopiv VR. a. cl FI. a. 

TO Cocld. Paris. to Codd. Paris. ^ ‘5 elov Par. Codd. 

»6 Car. FI. b. VR. a. et FI. a. Xtyu VR. a. '« ra ^yaOd, «5x/y«*{ FI. a. 
*® yrXei'oy FI. b. Codd. Par, f * VR. a. utiv in toxtu : in niaig. tVriv »i 
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revv, oT/ ayadov ou(r0t oux hratveirat, ovh)f yig eiraiv^l TOtf$ ifiof^Eyous, 
aAAce 

Nic. 1 , 1*2. cf. Comment. Aid. fol. 28. in fine ct l6’3 a. 34. 

Felir. 224 b. 13. 

Mera le jotura SiMpei 6 'Apta-roieXris hettvov* xod lyxco/xiov, OTtp 
Sia^egovra* tots eXsyero. vvv fMv yu§ o'uyxe;^oTai roe xeu 

lit\ TOUTOU XafL^uysrai, rare 8g 6 fih h’cttvos^ eKeysro Tijj aper^f 
slvai xai oKtog 7% e^emg, ro Se eyKwfji^toy ExaOTOu fyyov xai (TflUjxarixou 
xad ^v^ixoo, Xsyei Se to aoopLaTiKOV Hpyoy o Siec T^y to5 (rwfiotTOS 
uQST^v ylveron, oTov dgofiog, vaXi}. ^vx^S oca Bta ^povijcriv ^ 
aXXi^v TivcJ* 4 apET^y irparrsTar slg exacToy ouy sgyov EyxaopLfOV 

sypapero xca lAsygro tote* aXAot to rctura fxey i^axpifiouv pyjropixijg 
oixEtoTSpov xai Tolg Trepl roug ewaiyovg huTpifiovc^y dgfuoTTei, 


JNOTULil- IN EURIPIDIS MEDEAM. 


No. II . — [yOtithiuefl from No, Ll'\p. 122.] 

36’l). Jo#c*Tt«. Tanien JoxsTc in vs. 369* Recurrit ad plures 
allorjiiendum in vs. 378. Oux old* OTro/a vgwTOV Eyp^giow, ^/Xoei. 
I 'nils dc clioro ceteruni choruni alloquitur nuniero singulari 
lltTiui. 293. Trachin. 1277. Aemov iiifig <ru, wapflev*. Sed 
otiiiiia niiiximo intervallo reiinquuiit illi loci Orestae 130. .ioyov 
dvoSog ep* o, ti cfi-oXrre, et Klectr. 14 16. ’/I (ptXraTat yo- 

valxeg, dvlgeg avrixa TsKovci roupyoy. dWd clya Trgoc/Agye, Ce- 
leriim, ut paulo c via recta obliqutiin feramus pedem, dignum 
est quod notetur, J^auluni ssepe mutarc personas, ut scse fingat 
coriim reuiii vitioruni qute incusat, adeoque apud eos in quos 
inveliittir gratiani ct auctoritatem ineat. Vide modo: tm 

fipuifiaH cov Exsivoy dvoXXui, (msp oi Xpicrog dws&ays, , ^ /Apu 
GUV Ttt Trig Elp^VT/jg ^icoxsoftev, Roni.xiv. 13. 1^. Mi} v\aydc$e* 
Hsog yap ou pivXTrjgl^srai, *'0 ydg edy CTrelp^ dv$pciofrog, tovto xat 

Oipicei , . . . 7*0 xaKoy T^oiouyreg [iri Ixxaxw/XeV, Gal. vi. 7. 9* 
eldwXoXaTgat y iy sc $e, xa&wg Tiyeg uuTtoy . . . . Mi^^e wogysva-- 


' iV«ivo; Cod. Par. 

^ Par. iMipffovTi. VR. a. in marg. u fAii irwf iM(plf9r7a{ xai i) 
3 FI, a. fxaiv., iiraivp? tXiy. + 
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fi.€V, x.T. A. eKvetpai^(iof/,ev rov Kvpm. • yoyyv^ere 
1. Cor. X. 7 — 10, Talia nienteni vividam ct in re« veras accrri- 
me intentam magnopere eviiicunt, Sed videanius. 

37^. Sic voLDQv Pha'n. 6S0. jutsAov 1100. Tr^otr^xoy 

Time. ii. 89. Sox^o-av rleracl, 'i87. Boxouv Hec. 1121. ?xov Ale. 
3012. ujra^;^ov Time. iii. 03. •KapoLxrylv v. 14. Seov v, 53. wa- 
paTu;^ov ()0. Xap^ov Ariat. Pint. 277. 8s?<rov Xen. Cyr. Ed. 
Mulch, p. 75. hi et in voce paasiva: ;^)5a'dgv aorw Thuc.iii. 96. 
eipr,fievoy v. 39. yey/jajxjxevov 50. 

381. 5'iyJ, &c. De metro hujus vs. vide Classiatm Diarium 
viii. 428. * • 

380. Consule Elnisleiiiin, qui optime drfeiidit So^o) contr.i 
Hermannum. Tate etiam ct Malzel erneiidariint. 

388. Seneca Mod. 224. ‘ Supplices lido larc j»rolegerc:* 

478. ^ Certum larcni,* V’idc Wass. ad Time. iii. 40. 

396. Vid. Viilckenaer. ad Pheen. 1020. 

400. J* insei nit Klnislciiis posl /Tixg&yc, non inoiiito Icctorc. 

401. Nuiikto pliirali utitur Seneca jV'led. 1002. 

408. TJph^ (tcvtou): pra*lerca. Sic sippe iituntur. Addit 

Aristophanes Itti towtci? Pint. 1001. 

411. Vide Franeis ad Ilorot. Od. i. 29. 10. ‘ Fluerc ac 

retro sublap.sa referri Spes Dniiaum’ Virg, A"ji. ii, 169, 

414 — 5. Sewvvlmg, * Heavenly faith ^ vcrtil Potter. Non 
satis accurate. Hippol. 1037. '^'O^xeye riVtiv oy 

(Tftix^dv Sewv. Thucyd, v, 30. ^swv yap TriVreig &u.&V«vte^: quod 
vcrlit his verbis Dukeriis: ‘ jurtjuraiido iiitcipoMto, cujus J)ii 
testes fuissent.’ V erte in nostro loco : ‘ tides, qiiain Dii audiunt : ’ 
scu ' iides coiain Diis audientibus pacta:’ sen, ' reverentia 
fcedcrum qua> Dii audiunt.’ Jii vs. 492. "Opxav c's (pgovirf sriVrij, 
et H ippol. 1 309* "Opxecy afelhs KWriv ; in quibus sic vertas : 
reverentia stu probitas qusB debetur jurejurando. In ]\fcd. 729. 
*AX\a. TrlcTTif si yevo*To fiot Tovreev: Si jur^urando ha;c mihi con- 
fimiares. Vide Xen. Cyrop. p. 252. Ed. Hutchinson. Alio 
ct insolito sensu ’'E^ete •jrlo'rtv 6eoD occurrit in H. Mark. ix. 22. 

417. 2>rE4oy(ri, quod nialit Elmslcius, omnino damiiaiiduni 
est : subtilins est quuni quod Euripidca? simplicitati coiivcniat : 
nec locus Archelai qiiic(|Uam ei prodest. J^rps^ot;(ri satis sniuim 
ac perspicuum est, nec ccdenduni criticoruin mutationibiis. 
Quod ad (pafjMi attiiict, id vertit Scholiasla per Tteiyres, ^ Per 
fatnain et populum’ habet Jiiv. i. 72. 

^ 428—430. Hippol. 252. J7oAAa 8i5atrxei fi' 6 rroXhg filorog^ 
I'hucyd, V. 105. Upog bs royf aXXoy; tij elweiv . . , 

430 — 433. "Ex-Xeycraj . . . 6p»(ra<ra, Figura quam vocaiit uo-te- 
pov xpOTfg-ov. Sic Odyss. T, 5.35. uiroxgivai x«l axovfrov, Oiest. 
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Hv^ffxovTa x«i xTelvcvra rou{ havnoug, Thucyd. ii. GQ, 'o 
MsJ^vio-avdpos oLWoOvvitrxsi, xu) (rrpariSig ff^^gog ri hlf&eipe. Quan- 
quani fatcriduni est in hoc 1. xai hi^^eipa idem esse videri ac Sia- 

^^etgag. 

433. * £x hoc vs, ell. cum £sch. Sup. 555. crediderim o^i- 
(Tciy idem aliquid signiiicare quod prepay.’ Musgravius, Sed 
praeiverat Scholiastes, qui 6p{<rsi<roi vertit per die^e\io\j<ra. 

43G. Koirag AExrpov. iVdi Blomfieldiiim, elegantis virum 
iiigeiiii, ad Pers. 425. Exemplis ibi dntis addas, si vclis, crufs^ 
^pa iraQovg Pers: 442. xaxav a^og G37. oiyys\ietg eirog IleracJ. 
15G2. osoftaov TTEhanc Prometh. G. 

441. Ai$splu cakitTOL, I. e. ti otlQsQU, Sic Iph. T. 1424. 
IJap^XTiOi ^gatfxei(rQi, I'hiicyd. \iii. 39* llXsoDTa^ •naXoLyiat, 
Hecuba 791. *A(pr,xs vovrtov, Adde fLsrapTiog Alcest. 9BG. 

455. Tliucyd. viii. GG. KaTav>.ij^tv Tototvryjy eo^rs ;^ep5of 6 jxi) 
xu(T^aiv Ti /3iaiov gycps.*5=. Sic Aristopli. Pint. 483. Vide Elms- 
leiuin ad Heracl. 959. ct Spencerii Faerie Queene, ii. 17. 9. 
475. * Ex TMv Ss wpwTcov vpuTDif ap^ofiui. Sic Aristoph. Poet. 

I . ’Ap^kcfievoi . . vguToy utto t£v TrpwTcov, 

47^. Hie versus ob sign]ati.«Hnium iiotiis c>t. Qua voce 
diccnius crebram repetitionem litera; t? Ut in GEd. T. 371- 
Tu^^.og Tu T ctiTotj tIvte vouv, roL tJ opifjLeiT el, 

497. /ie;i(;pw(r|xg5a Jiat Elmsleius. In Plueuissis lG41. Por- 
sonus ipse dedit ^pjw^fiy. Vide V^alckcn. ad cil. loc. 

499- A'oiv»(rop.«*. Aoyoug ipse supplet Euripides in Troasin 
vs. ()1. 

502 — 3. Ha'C constructio non rara est. Sic vs. 990. a vqo- 
AiTTwy ^vvGixei, J^luvii. 144. Trpacrlshpxaoc olSa rovg wTrXio-prSvou^. 
'^rhiicyd. i. 9, llKrfin ^pr^fixTsov « e%a»y. 

504. KoLXwg. Jronicc. Sic vs. 514. K«AoV y ovsi^oc tw veoxTrl 
vwjx^/w IlToo^ovg ot\oi<rQon iraTBotg, Sic Gild. T. 13G0. Odyss. if. 
402. Et SIC ap. nostratcin Chaucer ^ a splendid villain.’ 

509. JIoAXaTj : i. e. Iv iroAA. Ut Thucyd, i. 6. O* irpsir^uTe- 
got (h) oturolg, 

513. Hyy rkxyoig /loyvj piovot;. Ut Terent. Ilecyr. iii. C. 15. 
' Contiiuio sola soli.' , 

517. 519. Sic Cicero Amicit. 17. * Neciiaberc quasi signa 

quicdam et nutas quibus cos jiidicaret.’ 

518. Xgfj, Potest fieri. Sic Hec. 375. Our sKvlBog yap 
oure Tou Sofijc opw Secg(rog Trap* &g tfot* su TTpa^ai pi^s^pV* 

ct 978. et Proineth. .S03. • 

519. XagaxTr,p, , Eximia allusio. Vide Bloiiificld. ad Pers. 
G89. 

527. 528. *Ep»? fiovog Oewv So)}h. Trach. 351. 
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5S9* 530. Vult Musgravius ^oyoi^. Si id placeret^ vcllem 
etiani M^^ovov: ut Heracl. 203. *Eirl^Sovov Alaev haivtlv ea-ri. 
Sed hsec nimia est inutatio : ea?que eniendationes fere suspicion! 
faabendat sunt, quae alias secum aflfenint. Respondebunt tainen 
fortasse, unum errorem saepe ausam dedisse scribis ad alia verba 
in eadem sententia prave mutanda. Quam tanieii difficilis sit 
Intel iectu Euripidis mens in his versibus, labores varii impediti- 
que Criticoriim satis demonstrant. 

536. ^ Ab hoc loco argumentatur et ad eundem modum Jason 
Eur. Med. 536. Wasse ad Thucyd. vii. 63. ‘ 

541. Aoyoff fueya; Tr,s a’ijs vopslas Prom. V. 757- 'Hfitiav 8’, 
efui, Xoyog rig jv isap avrolg, Xeii. Cyr. 451. Ed. Hutch. 

.746. 547. 8 * Big yapLovg fioi fiatrt^sxoug {ovelBitrag, 'Ev repSe BeI^oj 

. . copog ytycog, TeSde digntim cst quod notes. Eortasse fuerit 
8* Big, Sed Thucyd. iii. 56. habet to re^guToeTov . . . 8i* airsp* 
Tout pro TauT* einendat Markl. Iph. T. 690. Sed, &i tw Serefe- 
ras ad yufioug, turn *Ev rtSle erit idem ntque ’£y rep yvipeut, 

540. EvpfjfjL,* evpov, Kepetitur in vs. 7 14 . Eupyjixu B* oux otcr$' 
olov eS^fixag toBb, 

55(i. NufAftjg lpt,sgcp vsv^tiyfisvog. Sic Thonisonus i. 624. 

* The glossy kind . • . fn fond rotation spread the spotted wing, 
And shiver every feather wilh desire.^ 

565. Mutat hiinc vs. Eiinsleius propter ilia ri BsT. lllud ti 
mihi quoque erroris suspectum erat. Miruni quidem quo modo 
illud ri sic ediderit Porsoniis. Nam pone aliquid'vis inessc in 
ca voce, (quod sane fortasse veriim est: nani piitcs cam dici cum 
quadnm acerbitate,) tamen exhiberi debiiisset r) Bei : nt in 
Thucyd* i. 34. Kae) ujxiv erroo r) rexpuripeov £ vgog rjfioeg vrovg fuy- 
yeveig Spa^iv. 

570. UavT* ^stv oietrQe xec\vg Detn. Phil. A. Ed. Allen, p. 
53. 

572. Td keprra xeti xdXXiTTa. KoKKirrae xoe) igiaret Thucyd. 
i. 129. Cf. 'Xen. Cyrop. 211 p. Hutch. 

585. *£xTgvg7. 'ExTBve’i compositum OrsBcis ignotum nionet 
Porsonus. At potest tameii, puto, derivari ixrsvsi a xreivoa, 
quamvis haec aut i|la x absit: ut fere fit in illis vocabulis Latinis, 

* ascendo ’ pro, assbendo ; * asteriio ’ pro, assteruo, dec. Potest 
sane a rslveo : et plurimi censere videntur ab hoc solo id verbum 
posse generari. Elmsleius notat Ixtsvei cxplicari ab Eustathio 
per sxraBiiv et metaphoram a palaestra exoriri. Porsonus 
ideqi censet ; sententiam tamen verb! xreivto quodammodo vult, 
dum lectorem interrogat: ^ Quidni potuit Iji^edea dicerc; Uno 
argumento ita te prostemam, ut quasi mortuus jaceasf ' Non 
contendam taoicn cum metaphora ; bellissime se habet ; sed ct 
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alia seiitentia, scilicet iiiteriicieiidi^ bene se liabet : ut moriendi 
in hoc Demostheiiis Phil. A. p. 54. Ed. Allen. 01 Ss 
redyao*! rm Seei, et Hec. 246. h6eivih ye eroTj wea-Xoio-i p^eTp* 

590, 1. Melius sane res evadunt, si fugientes aniii amorem 
conciliatuni coniirinent ; et si, ut Martialis utar verbis^ ^ ipsa 
inarito, Tunc qiioque cum fuerit, non videatur anus.’ 

591. Eudofov. Hanc voceni parvi usus arguit H. Stephanus. 

At euSofoTaTryV habet Thucyd. i. 84. Tam parum quidem dis- 
crepaty si literaruin ductum species, inter et evUo^og, ut 

fortasse s^pissime prave confundantur. 

600. Non possum non damnare gravem et asperani niuta- 
tionem Elmsleii. £0 impeilitur ut verba, xa) o'opcuTspa ^avei, 
parenthesi includat, prseter dulcediiiem, prae ter verita tern. Elms- 
leitis facit ut videantur iiiseri ob earn soiam rationcm ut nunieros 
cxplcaiit. 

609. ov Kpmufiai. Scias hoc, me non essedisceptaturiini. 
Sic lice. 400. *12$ exovtret TraiSo; ou jUrE^^crojuiai. Sic et 
Iph. A. 1488. ubi, si quis comparaverit 1. 1490. Markiaii- 
dutn, aii failor, errasse iiivonerit. 

612, *’A^$ovov, IJcsychius. Vid. Not. supra ad vs. 6C. 
* Est illi nostri uon iiividhsa cru(M*is Copia’ Ovid. Trist. i. 2. 67. 

618. A'axou yap avBgof ovijcriv oux ^£(. Sic Aliltoniis in 
suavissimo pi>einatc, cui nomeii Con>us : * None Ibit such, as 
are good men, can give good things.’ 

629- Exeinplis Porsoiii hoc accedat Ipli. A. 58*1. ‘'Oj 
*KKsvaig *Ev avTMVotg ^Xs^agoKnv” Epooru tsZtoxug, 

656. Consule Pupii noiaiii ad Odyss. xvii. 455. 

640, J. AuTrpic vocalur eu^Exrpsf in Soph. Trachin. 5 15. — 
’OfJ^pcov. *Kwivoyj(rai djsij Thuevd. i. 70. Kplvot : settle the r//s- 
putes oj\ Sic diaxpiveaSoci Odyss. X 148. 

652, 3. Eadein sententia ap. Soph. Trachiu. 748, 9- Ibi 
consule viruni acutissiina inentc confirmatoque consilio, Eriiii- 
kium. Sic Job xix. C7. lyeo ejxaorcp cruvE7ri(rT0c,u.ai, a 0 
Il 6$ fxou ea>poLX5, xoei oyx uKhogi i. c. o*jx aKKog vxlp itinc 

comici sciiteiitia : * Egoinctipse vidi incis ipsliis oculis ' IHi 
ipsi feceruiit sua ipsofiim iiiaiiu.’ Et hiiu* oritur iloineiicana 
scribendi consuetudu ; ev o^doAfcoIjtv tBeopLatif scilicet l/xaifTov 
oinisso: &c. Ridere per aliciias malas tandem exortum est,et 
in proverbium venit. £t, videre per aliorum oculos, agere per 
aliorum manus. Sic rcgiim pFersicorum ministri dicebaiftur 
6^at\jjLo) eoruin et K&raxoua-Tal, Sic a pud rivea-soos librum s^eo- 
Kt¥ h etp^iBitri^o^ukai to Beai^wr^pm . . . xa) w-av- 

r«, ova TTOiouortv ixsT, oiMg {y wotwv. Nam, qui facit per alium, 

VOL. xxvm. CLJL NO. LVl. ’ X 
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facit per se. Facile inde rcsponsum dedit celeber Lardnerus ca* 
villationibus Judaei cujusdam, qui mendacii convincere censuift 
Joanneni, in deciino noiio capite acribciiteni : he xa) 

hvii^os » • . ^iptov fLiyfjLU C’lLVpyr^c xou aKoriS au<re) Xirpus skoltov. Quid, 
ait Apella, quo modo hoc heri pbtuit f Perservorum inanus,per 
intilorum dorsa, respondet Criticus. Sed vela contraho. 

G66. Iph. T. j252. ’il &atr<r6ts, fie<rov yeis jtteXa- 

Bpov. 

GGf). JaZ/xovo; Tivo; Melius dat Elinsleius JaZ/xovo; 

rmc r. Ceteriini sic notavit Crevieriiis ad Livn lib. i. cap. 4. : 
* Forte ^uadam divinitusi] Non iiisolitum antiquis' Furtem 
ipsam, sive ea qu;e casu eveniunt, divinae curse assignare. Sic 
aliquoties Plutarch us ^eia. rm Tuy(y\» Planditur taiiieii Gruteri 
coiijectura, Forte qundam an dioinitus : cum prsescrtim Sueton. 
ill Claud, c. 13. ^ Casu quodam an diviiiitus.* * Scd hie iiostri 

locus verba Livii satis vindicare potest : lit et locus jam citatus 
Plutarchi. Herodotus qiioque in primo libro habet dsZa rop^j;. 
Veterum qiiot .sentential asperis Ciiticoruni maiiibus male trac- 
tatas sunt, ea sola nixoruni ratioiie quod ud nianus eoriim non 
fuit locus quanivis re vera extiterit. inde discaiit 

protervi rudesque unibrarum antiqiioruni exspoliatores sacriiegas 
manus abstinere. Ha'C tameu non dicta. sunt in Crevierium, 
cujus, ut cum Porsono W\ttciibacliiuni IsZudanti loquar, erudi- 
tionem, ingenium, humaniiatem suspicio. , 

G95, G, *Epa(rCe)s . . . Meyav y epsoTCL* Olov ip'xa-$t}V epav 
Hippol. 337. 'Epilog* epoiroL 32, f iXoVijra Odyss. O. 24.), 

u99* nipaivs Xoyov. Ion 1.34B. Uipenye aoitc x 6 yo*j$, Uepaiv 
0 , T* XE-yeij Aristoph. Plut. G48. 

70G. Kaplla Pursonus jure probavit. Flmsieius xagrspelv 
sanissiniuni esse judicat. Sed sic antithesis ruit. Nec Pursonus 
ncscivit voce.m xagrtpelv posse hie significare * injurinni mihi a 
Creonte illatam aquo animo sustincre nec loca hunc scnsiini 
confiruiantia indigitare opus erat. Aoyep fulv xaghta Se 
XsToLi optime sibi opponuntur, ut IluvoTFXiuv [ih f/oT^piov 8 e 
xaXhv apiid Anacr. vs. 263. 

710. iLiVZSi;;, videas nec tamcn cures. Sed eio-Gj^/av contrario 
scnsii, videndi cum attentioiie, utilur Pocta in Suppl. 188, et 
hilovT* miserandi in Pers. 911. Fodehi more opponunture^o^^ 
apud Soph. Trach. 1271. et h^ogsouv apud ,Xscli. Pers. 7. 
Hujusmodi verba, composita cum irtg\ et imep nunquam, ut 
vidctiir, mutant propriam signiti^ationem, contemneiidi scilicet, 
seu negligendi. Simplex verbum ipKv idem est ac, video et 
euro, in Hec. 492* £t Latini eodem more utuntur verbo 
< tueor." 
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7 1 % 3. '^Egto; ictdlm : sc. panindonim. Sic mpog ^prifjLXTtov 
\erlit Vaickeuaer. in Phueii. 99^. per * ratio pecunne parandu?.’ 
Paiicis ante diebus tiro qitidatii Latinaruin artiuin, et moribus 
simpliA, iiesciiisque malcticii eundem sensum tribuit isti loco 
Iloratiuiiai'iiiii Satirarum i. 4. 27. * Hic niiptanini irisanitanio- 
ribus, lilt: piierorum.’ Sed idem vitiuin intelligitur quod in Mar- 
oiiianu Ecloga, ‘ Formosum pastor Corydoii ardebat Alexin 
id vitiuin, quod luiinanutii genus populatiir, et in sese e^t feed urn, 
iiiiinuiidiiin, et cui per nostras leges notnen est adenituni. Ce- 
teruin, duni liaic ante ocuios versantiir, notare liccat Puleiuin 
toto ernuo cielo videri, rum biijiis criniinis inciisat Socratem. 
Vide JMitfordj in Gra.*carum civitatiiiiii [Jistoria, Socratis 
furiKV boiiique nomiuis acerriiniiiii ac diligeiitissirniiin vindicem. 

71 '3. Sic ad constructionem Pha»ii. 1 187. rriDro •^xu<reivTeg 
yfXTQUV, 

7 18. «c£v. Causam vide in iferacl. 239. Odyss. I. 2(39—271. 
Virg. /En. i. 543- 

720. Hriskio placet yug pro vdg : sed, quo modoy^j in dia- 
loguiii adinittatur, non facile qiiis dixerit. Elinsleiiis censet 
ScII.>li:l^tc‘IH Ins verbis sensum rcctc percepisse : eig to vai^ug 
7rQiii;<jcn ttuv^j stttov^xku xx) vpohfjLog Et sane Seboliastes 

liiitic sciisnm aliquulciius cotifirmare videtur, sic inonendo : ea-rt 
b's xvfivg 0 ir goM^sifxwc. Sed* certc ^pou^og aliis locis fert 
noliutifin contrariam ; ovunidus, scilicet, et niarcidus. Vide 
inodo (j’.(din*bcne bicc notio praicedentibus congruat. Dixerat 
Medea, von e nor mil sen pharmacorum potc’iilissirna ; Ourcog spaog 
a-(it isgo; 63a3y T^X^T^opog PiVOtTO orulBxv . . . Uaua-o) 5s (T* ovt 
xTTxilx. Et ill bis iiicdiis sic notavit rei difTicuhatein : Eupr,f^% 
5* oyx oWS' ohv t’jgTfXsLc Toh. Versa jam i:i aninio ASgei respo 
. suiii : UoWaiV exotTi xijvSf fl'oi Bouvou ^xpiv, Vuvxi, TrpoQvfffOg eijxi 
‘jrp'Xix fjih i^yJiV," E vutx mf hayyiWei yovxg. Sed quid 

inircris si (piis filiiim gigiiatf Anne hoc est tale eugijux quale 
inagicas iiicanlationes veueticie sagacissima? poscat ? Quid igi- 
tur liie iniruiri esse dobet P Ceric si A^!igeus jam in aniiia ita pro> 
\eetii.s est, ut id vita;spatium sit puegressus quo moris et naitira.* 
est Idieros procrcare ; si banc rationem cur jpse niiretur pra;- 
bcal /l‘jgeus, hoc espectandum loict. Aurf iigirur: EJg roura 
yap 5^ ^pou^og eifit vdgsyj^. Bene, si sic voluit; Soiiex sum, nec 
expectare iiiilii licet me geiiitiirum filios. Id veibuni, orag, son- 
tentiain qiiam fovco magnopere confiriiiat. Peuifus sum ad id 
inelhcnx : qinire r propter iiimiain seiiecliitcin. Et sic Bo bins, 
queiii cilaf Eitnsleius : Jc/t ijdn ein Greis, ysg'jov eifii. Si quid 
pro cello sit, boc mini pro certo est. Ill, ne leclores iiiorer, cf 
faiiien biirtc sensuin pondere majori sustineam, citabo duos iie.^ 
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versus decimi octavi capitis libri reve^ims : Ehe Se (sc. 6 6eo$), 
^EvruvaoTfe^cov vpo; (re xara rov xmpov tovtov slg Sipuii xoCi e£ei 
viov Safpa yuvri trou. *A figetapu Be xat Z’ajSpa 7rpe<rj3urepoi 
jrgofitfinjxoreg ^/tep»v* i^e/itire Be rj Safifa yiWOai ra ywva»- 
xelec, 'EyeXao'e Be tappet h eauTfj, Xeyouo’ct, Ouireo pLsv pioi yiyovev 
emgrouvuv' oBe xuptog jxou yrpe<rfi uregog- Scholiastes hie ud- 
niudum difficilis est et iiicertus : si quid sit ciTatiim in ejiis verbis^ 
psene suspiccr illiid ^poaoBeuxtog, quod jam protuli, eodeiii seiisii 
euni usurpasse quo Lxx. verbuin Trgofie^r^xoreg. Sed ad alia nos 
accingamus. * 

721. Elmsleius bene^ ut opinor, edidit cum Person.'^ Ourco 8’ 
e^n fiot. His de se dictis. exteniplo serinonem convertit iEgeiis 
ad res Medese : <rou fi.lv e\dou(rrjg x^ova, Sic, Rciskius vult Ourw 
8* e^oi fi (pro pLoi) av, ut seiisus sit : ita babereiU niihi omnia 
bene. Sed male conjecit ; ticc id raro coiitiiigit Reiskio, qui 
semper mutavit^ nec siepe emendavit, adeo temerari^ nraiiu anti- 
quitatis reliquias subvertit. Hie ftoi elidit contra inoreni Tragi- 
cum, et e;^oi pro e^oi xaXeog intellexit, quod nimis violeiiter agere 
videtur. Vera lectio procut dubio est O'jretf 8* e;^ei fiot. Thus am 
J circumstaured, 

723, 4, *^Oti gratia eij.^u<rsoog omittitur. Sic omittitiir ct in 
vs. 355. Sed etiam niajori syavilatr^ Ilgouweirat Se <roi, Rl cr* 
4 *ViOwa ?ioifi,vag c^/ercii Seou Ka) fralBag ivrog \ r^<^Be reppLovcov 
Bavel. Statim ha'c seqiiuntur, quse regia sunt aiictoritate referla, 
ac decretum praecedens confirinaiit : ^IKsktoh fiOSog u^^evS^g ooe. 

S. Y. 


VULGAR RELIGIOUS OPINIONS BIBLl. 
CALLY INVESTIGATED. 


I . The Hardening af Pharaoh^ heart. 

This circumstanc^, as represented in the common Eiigli.sh 
Bibles, has often been an occasion of perplexing difbciilly \Mlh 
tbe friends, and of inalignant cavil with the adversaries, of Holy 
Scripture. TTie commenting observations of too many « liters/ 


* As the following highly olijection^ble language of u lati^ commenta- 
tor, who has also cited PatricK\ authority for hi;} sepreseiitations; It 
was his settled purpose that Pharaoh should be Anally hardened, for the 
accomplishment of which he cAectiially provided, and in which he doubt- 
less was perfectly riglileous.”— AVi/«fCoiiinieu!. on F.xod. ix. 12. 5th cd. 
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it is to be regretted^ have been alike revolting to both ; and in 
every respect very far from justifying the ways of God to 
man.” It would be well to remember| as positions established 
by the universal testimony of Revelation, therefore as suitable 
rules for the unvarying interpretation of Scripture, that nothing 
but good can come from the Creator^ and that all evil is from 
the vrealtire.^ 

In the present brief consideration of this subject, it may be 
inquired, whi^ was the character, as well as occasion, of this 

hardness of hearth” — It must be distinctly understood, that as 
nothing whatever is said of the eternal state of Pharaoh, so we 
are peifectly unwarranted in pronouncing any judgment on this 
particular.* Docs not the Bible exhibit him more in his official, 
public, regal character, than in his moral and religious condi- 
tion ? 

The original terms, applied by the historian to this subject, 
are worthy of attention. The radical idea of pTTT is said to be 
that of coiistringing or binding fast, and is therefore opposed to 
Yielding or relaxing in any degree. denotes what is stif, 

reflate, stubborn : and *730 to be heavy, dull, stupid, Ail 
these were exceedingly appropriate to express the high and 
haughty spirit of that eastern«despot — of that Egyptian tyrant, 
whose very name lias become identified with the most obdurate 
ambition.* Nor must it be forgotten, that when the above words 
are used of the divine conduct tow'ards Pharaoh, they are uni- 
formly to be found in the (lliphil conjugation or) Causal form 
of the verb ; which is well known to import the occasion or 
permission of any thing being done.^ 

A critical examination of the different passages in Exodus 
would render the whole narrative more consistent and credible, 
than what has sometimes been conveyed by authorised transla- 
tions and expositions. The words ptm in ch. vii. 13. 


> These positions are most judiciously and beautifully established in 
the writings of that late profound moral philosopher and eminent divine, 
JDr. Edward Williami, See particularly his admirable Essay on Equity, 
&c. 2d ed. 

^ There are some exceedingly interesting and illustrative observations 
oil this subject in the Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, by the Eev, 
Vr. Adam Clarke, 

3 See the Critical notes of Oeddes and Bootliroyd— the Preliifk. Essays 
of Macknight — Ewing's Greek Grammar, prefixed to his (Greek) Scrip- 
ture Lexicon, &c. &c. 
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should evidently he read the same* as in ch. vii, 22.^ viii. 19., and 
ix. 7. “ Yet (or but) vias the heart of Pharaoh hardened/’ 
The Ijth and l6th vers^es of ch. ix. have been more correctly 
rendered/ than by our common version ; Even now 1 could 
stretch out mine hand, and smite thee and thy people with pes- 
tilence, so that thou shouldest be cut off from the earth. But 
1 have expressly reserved thee for this purpose, that 1 may shew 
thee my power, and that my name may be declared throughout 
all the earth." — That Pharaoh’s obduracy was chargeable upon 
himself exclusively, is manifest from every part of the history — 
}>laiiily originating in a continued disregard of the diviiie visita- 
tions/ nor could the conduct of thei\lmighty be implicated, for 
all these operations of His power might, and ought to, liave 
been contemplated for purposes of conviction and obedience. 

The i\po$tle*s application of this circumstance. Bum. ix., 
should not be omitted in the present brief suggestions ; whose 
language in v. IB. has been thus paraphrastically read:*^ ** jlnd 
from tlie destruction of Pharaoh and the Egyptians, it appeals, 
that whom he will he hardtnelhy by enduring their wjcktdiitsb 
\\ ith much long-suffering." v. 22. 

2. jf7ie excellen* of ike earth. 

Psalm IG. V. 3., as read in the “ Authorised Version," is the 
well-known source of this common and hackiicYcd expression 
in the religious world. But it is more than questionable, whe- 
ther such an interpretation be authorised by a faithful regard to 
the context, and the literal meaning of the writer’s own words ; 
not to mention that the appearance of so many Italic additions 
is at least. very suspicious, if nut an intermeddling with the di- 
vine authority. Heut. xii. 32., Rev. xxii. IB, 19. 


* Thus observes Mr. Horne, in his valuable suggestions for removing 
the alleged contradictions inSciipture, as noticed in the Af>|teiidjx to vok 
i. |i. 619. of his Introduction, &c, 

^ In the Sept, which been followed by Geddes, adopted by Buoth- 
royd, and approved by Horne. 

3 May not the *| in the beginniiig of v. 9. ch. !x. and x. 20, 27. &ic. he 
translated ** thus '’ or ** so:” — iiitniiating that the Divine agency was no 
more concerned in hardening Ph(iraob*s lieart, except as the piagiich” 
might beconie its innocent occasion ; for they lamentably failed in pro- 
ducing tlie reformaiion that was desired.^ See some inielligciit remarks 
on this difficult subject, in an Exposition of Rom. ix. ^ — 2i. by the Htv, 
PAjy>/r, A. M. a pamphlet; 1816. 

* By Dt. JVJacknjght, in his AposlvK ICpislles, i. p. 822. til of 1820 
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This may well be styled a golden^ Psalm, and deserves to be 
impressed* in unfading characters, as exhibiting the most valua- 
ble portion, even of him whose delight and happiness are in 
God. The first five verses may be thus read : — 

J. Preserve me, O God, for- 1 have trusted in Thee. 

2. I have said to Jehovah, Thou art my Lord i* 

My goodness is nothing more than in Thee.< 

3. As for the idols which are in the land — 

They, even the illustrious ones, — all delighting in them — 

4. Multiplietl shall be their distresses — backwards they 

liasten ! 

1 will never pour out their libations of blood ; 

Nor even bear their names upon my lips. 

5. Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance and my cup : 

Thou slialt enlar^e^ my lot! 

''riius the sacred penman expresses his cordial satisfaction in 
the Almighty — then continues the same strain of elevated devo- 
tion — and concludes his golden” song w'ith brightening antici- 
pations of glory, honor, and immortality.” 

3. God save the King! 

This celebrated, phrase occujs in the following Scripture pas- 
sages : 1 Sam. x. 2^4.2 Sam xvi. 16. 2 Kings xi. 12. and 2 Chron. 
xxiii. 1 1 : as rendered in our common translation ; and this use of 
is said ’ to have 'originated our peculiar exclamation of loyalty. 
Peculiar it may indeed be termed ; for by what other people 
has the Divine name been thus introduced and profaned ? 
Besides, where is the necessity for it, since it has no foundation 
ill the sacred original, and the sentiment can be fully expressed 
without any approach towards violating this precept of the 
Decalogue ? The Hebrew wOrds of the above texts are 
^70^T which are correctly read, in Greek, 6 jSatriAsuj, ® 
in Latin, V ivat rex, in French, by the familiar phrase, Vive le 


' So is DilD rendered as gold marked with a •stamp, &c. Parkliurst’s 
lleb. Lex. p. 361. 

« All the ancients, except Chal., have this reading. 

* The reading of the Versions is preferable: No good do I expect, 
but from Thee.'* — Buothroyd's Bib. Heb. ii. p. 69. 

* Or rather ** support,’* according to Kennicott — but see Schultens 

quoted by Parkhurst, Ileb. Lex. p. 280. ^ 

> By the writer^of Acclamation in Encyelop. ^htropoL Part 1 . 

^ This is rendereci iwfoy Afx» in a Greek translation of our national 
Anthem, which appeared in the Clans, Journal, xviii. 266. 
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roi: in Welsh, Byw fifddo*r bretthin; and which in English 
might be, hong live the king, or, The king for ever! 

Whether this national acclamation arose from its use in the 
English Eible, or, \^’hether the translators employed it in 
accommodation to a then prevalent custom, must be ascertained 
from historical evidence. The Anthem, bearing this name, is 
stated* to have been written on the escape of kinp James I. 
from the gunpowder plot, on the 5th of Nov. J605 — and was 
this exclamatory phrase in use before that period ? Or does it 
occur in any editions of an English Bible, anterior ^ to that 
date P ; 

4. God forbid! 

This is another exclamation equally reprehensible ; as more 
than bordering on irreverence, and altogether unfounded on the 
original languages of Sciipture. The corresponding Hebrew 
teiin is, nV^n, which is used to express^ detestation of a thing, 
as being profane^, abominable^ shocking ; far be it : and in Gen. 
xliv. 7, 17. Josh. xxii. and xxiv. 16. 1 Sam. xii. 23. 
xiv. 43. and xx. 2 : is ictidcicd by the Sept, /xr, ysvoiro, or else 
firjBxpcof ; but in Job xxvii. 3. by ftt} eti). in ail the New Tes- 
tament texts the Greek is uniformly /x.>} ysvoiro ; stud as invariably 
is read in Latin, Absit, and by the S)r. in l^ke manner. Wic- 
lifs translation of Gal. vi. 14: is — “ But fer be it fro me, &c:” 
but it is singular that in Gal. iii. 21. Koni. vi. C, *Scc. he has 
translated the same words, God forbede.'’+ 

The literal reading — May it not be, or, Far be it, is doubtless 
preferable for its own sake, as well as harmonizing with the 
V^crsioiis in general, and avoiding the charge of treating with 
indecorous familiarity The Great and glorious Name.” 

5. The Man aftir God*s own heart. 

’^rtiis appellation of pre-eminent excellency has been given to 
David, originating undoubtedly in the language of 1 Sam. xiii. 
14; but after applied in ignorance, and foreign to the intention 
of Hply Scripture. What then is the meaning of 
in this text, or of thoi-avS^a xard r^y xoLplleiv fiob of Acts xiii. 22? 


< By the editor of the Phila; ;!>rop. Gazette, for June 38. 1820. p. 206. 
^ [ have none at hand of an older date than Barker's, of 1606 ; and 
would therefore feel obliged if the Editor will comiiiumcate the needed 
inlorm?tion. 

3 See the commonly referred to Lexicon of Park^urst, IJeb. p. 208. 

* So it appears in the beautiful reprint of WicliPs N. T. under the 
Editorial superintendence of the llev. U. H. Baber. 1810. 
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Does it not refer exclusively to his official/ kingly character ; 
and not in any respect to liis personal * moral conduct ? David 
was ever zealous for the Divine law— anxiously desirous of pro- 
moting the honor of the Theocracy — flnd determined to ad- 
vance, by every means in his power, the interests of the true 
religion. In particulars like these he was of one heart with the 
Almighty. lint his moral character, lamentable to say, was 
not without some foul and flagrant stains : hoviever we may 
admire the devojlion and sublimities of his incomparable muse. 

Osweshi^, October, 1823. J. W. 


NOTICE OF 

A Cjrekk and Ekglisu Lexicon^, by J. Jones, 
LL. D, Octavo. 30y. Longman; London, 1823. 


1 HR Author of tnis Lexicon*i8 already known to the literary 
world as an ingenious and valuable inquirer into the fundamen* 
tal structure of language in general, and of the learned languages 
in particular. We have been often delighted as well as edified 
by his classical labors ; and where we have been obliged to 
refuse assent to any of his favorite theories, we have found no 
place for objection to them on the ground of want of talent, 
blit have rather believed that it is to a disposition to bold and 
novel inquiries, and a determintttion to pursue with vigor and 
fearlessness the elegant flights of a warm imagination, that his 
occasional aberrations are to be attributed. 

work before us is not without its share of deviations 
from common usage. The principle of the publication, if not 
new', is at least untried. Gilbert Wakefield and others have 
meditated the experiment ; but Dr. Joiieo appears to be the 


* An iiileresling paragrapli in Horne’s Introd. Append, i. p. 687 : — in 

which an allusion is also made to the celebrated Life of David by Dr. 
Chandler. • 

* For a well-writi^n explanatidn of this and some other Scripture sub- 
jects, a small but really ingenious Pamphlet, by the Rev. Jama Creighton, 
may be consulted *. p. 36. 180a. 
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first who has meditated, pursued, and brought it to a termina- 
tion. The Greek words are explained iti our native language. 
We have no objection to this attempt: we have one observation 
to make on it, — that we wish the writer had made the work 
assume the nature of a polvglott, and that the explanations had 
been given in Latin and in English. We think this system would 
have consolidated the confiicting objects of the old and of 
the new system, and would have greatly tended to an easier 
acquaintance with both the learned languages. . 

Another, though not an absolute, novelty, is that of the 
relinquishment of accentuation. Our sentiments di'iier from 
those of our author. Let us grant that Person’s argument for 
retaining it is inapplicable to the generality of readers of the 
Greek language — let us partially grant to the Doctor that 
accents require much sacrifice of expense and labor” — yet 
we wish them to be retained, because the other accents often 
give us as much insight into abbreviations as the circumflexes, 
the use of which is retained in this Lexicon — because they 
indicate to us the accent as distinguished from the quantity 
of words — because we insensibly and without labor accustom 
our eyes to the accentuation of most Greek words — and be- 
cause accents point out to us«, at first sight, the particular 
meaning which words, not immediately distinguishable but by 
accentuation, bear in any particular passage. Kor«do we think 
that there is a shadow of argument in Daw'es’ opposition to 
this reason. As well may we take off the grave, acute, and 
circumflex from the French — because the printer may have 
made on some occasions a confusion worse confounded” by 
putting one for another. 

We have not time to enter into another novelty of the Doctor, 
his rejection of the Middle Voice. Words must have their 
meanings, if you invert the whole of common terms : put verb 
for adjective and preposition for conjunction, — this will make 
but little difference — reject the M iddle voice — reject the second 
future — put ten declensions for three, and six conjugations for 
four — we w'ili not"^ quarrel on these matters. ** If tliou wilt 
take the left hand, then 1 will go to the right ; or, if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

The genius of the writer is in this as conspicuous as in his 
former works. His observations on the words dp(roXo 7 rou|xau and 
ieoTTL, in the preface, on the wprd and on many others 
in the body of the work, manifest a talent foi illustration of no 
common nature, llierc is also a boldness and simplicity in bis 
explanations of some words, and in bis tiaccs of otiicis to their 
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roots, which are singularly felicitous. We wish no words 
had been inserted without a statement of their authority. The 
first meaning given to might have been aptly con- 

hruied by the use of the word in Thucyd. i. 138. This was 
the more nccessai^, as its first signification differs so much from 
its third. The word in its first sense might have been 

doubly confirmed by an appeal to the same historian. But 
many words are left intirely unconfirmed, which is the more re- 
markable, as thp writer in the preface has given good reasons 
for the statement of authorities. We think some words ad- 
mitted of h fuller statement of their various senses or singulari- 
ties. Thus the sense of eWei^oa, to pity, in .^sch. Pers. 911; 
used for, voice, words, in the Medea, and, as is jirobable, in 
Odyss. II. 3.5; of toD in Thucyd. 1-97; of 

aveoxia-fiivoi tl<rl in the 7th chapter of the same book ; the use 
of the dative after in Hecuba 313; of the preposition 
/xsTa in xiva ju.£Ta roO yejULva^efffiai lijXgAlfavTO in Thucyd. i.G; 
the distinguishing applications of the words dgaco and vp^a-to 
xuxiog and eo; the word 'A^oCixog as an Atticform 'in Hecuba 
C87— *-thesc, and others of a similar kind, might have been 
inserted. We find that no mention is made of the use of the 
Greek article, to which Middleton, Sharpe, and Wordsworth, 
have applied it — perfiaps in accordance with the writer’s plan 
of not * advocating religious notions of a peculiar or obnoxious 
nature,* * The writer has not attended to Person's observations 
oil the word epsTfji^Gw in the notes to the Medea; nor to those on 
the word aufieWyC, made by the commentators on the Antigone 
of Sophocles: — in which play we may observe that Bopeag 
occurs, bearing the sense of, the daughter of Boreas, differing 
ill its nominative from the father’s name only in accentuation, 
as is also the case w ith DeXtug, lliis difference is not observed 
by Matthias or Valpy: though it is certain, and though it so 
powerfully corroborates the utility of accentuation. — Nor can 
we agree with the derivation of avavprfiao given in this Lexicop ; 


' \Ye cannot pass on without observing how different an aspect this 
argument ha.s assumed since the age of Bishop Pearson. That prelate 
asked the Unitarians whether ** the doctrine of the Trinity, supported by 
tiic authority of age and of Scripture, were to yield to the attack of 
b, n, TO*" The weapons thus repelled have been forced from the fc^mer 
carriers of them, and Iwe within \hese few years been very powerfully 
hurled on the victors, br. W ardlaw and Dr. Tilluch have lately stated 
f he Trinitarian view of the Article with great force. 
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it is put, it says, for avoi'jrXrfia). Cui bono ? UpriTr^p, the writer 
states, means a water-spout, which well agrees with tears : and 
puts It under vprfico — and does not npii^so well agree with the 
iaXepa and Sipp^a of Homer and Euripides, and with our 

own expression, the hot, burning tear f 

We are happy to find that the useless mention of compounded 
verbs being derived ftoiii the simple verbs and from the prepo- 
sitions is generally omitted : though we arc informed that efo/to- 
$sv comes from and c/xo5, and veptst<rxo>\.ioi? from ao'Kohsco, 'i"he 
quantities of the words are seldom marked, except in their final 
syllables. It would be easy and profitaliie to mention, that 
vu&to has its first syllable long, and that arejuifico* has its first sylla- 
ble short. But there is so much excellent matter in this work 
that we cannot complain ; if we mention what appear to us 
as omissions, it is merely with the conviction that wc shall find 
future editions of it still more complete and accurate. 

We now dismiss the volume before ns, congratulating the 
public on a fresh facilitation of the difficulties which attend the 
prosecution of classical pursuits, and expressing our sincere 
satisfaction that so ingenious a writer as Dr. Jones has not yet 
ceased to take an interest in the authors of Greece, and that he 
has promised us another addition to his litrrary and intellectual 
researches. 


RECHERCHES GRAMMATICALES SUR 
LES PREPOSITIONS EIX ET mO. 


I. £1;, ks. M. Fr. Osann, (p. 13 de son S)lloge Inscript. 
Antiq. Jeiiae 1822) cite ce qu’il croit etre inon opinion sur eir, 
l;:,il me cite d'apre^s le Journal de Gottingne, qui me semble 
inexact sur un point. Voici ma reponse d tons deux. 

** 11 seroit difficile,” dit le Journal de Gottingne, ** d’admettre 
qiie elg signifie le mouvement vers qUelque chose, et ig, sous le 
rapport de telle est la doctrine que nfattribue le Jounial de 


V 

' We observe that Dr. Jones has not derived\h*is word. The common 
derivation is w Hrriv lufialm. But irri has its first syllabic long. 
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Gottingue. Mais ce journal, ici, manque d’exactitude, et induit 
M. Osaiin en erreur. Qu’on ouvre inon livre, (Essais sur les 
JV6p. p. 58-01), on y lit, chez Thucjdide ni’a paru 

souvenl employ^ pour signifier, P. sous ie rapport de, quant a. 
2®. eiijace de, eu presence de, seuvent avec notion de publicite 
(Essais sur Ics Pi op. p. 58, 59). Cette seconde acception est 
omise par le Journal de Gottingue, et e’est d*apres cette omis- 
sion qiie moil ami, M . Osann, juge non pas ma doctrine, mais 
ma conjecture, 

Je dis ma conjecture ; en efFet (1. 1. p. 58.) je m'exprime ainsi : 
" Pour pi^noncer sur ce point de critique, il faudroit se faire 
iin plan, recueillir quantity d exeitiples classes par epoques et 
pi is cliez les prosateurs seulenient : . . . cet immense travail, je 
no veux iii ne puis 1 eiitreprcndre/' Chez les po'Jtes, les loixde 
la metrique, chez les prosateurs, les loix de reiiplionic, d^range- 
roieiit tons les cal cuts. 

•le ii*ai done pas prononce : jVi tout au plus conjecture ; et 
encore, en Alanl, tnui-inetne, presque toule eroyance ^ ina con- 
jecluro, puisque je declare quo je ne peux ni lie veux employer 
lo inpyen n^cessaire pour arriver a la decouverte, et pour 
uppu)er ce qui nCa paru, 

Au reste, en ex|^)nmant line juste defiance; en declarant 
qiie jc ne chtrclieJai pas, il Sst pouriant des verit6s que j ai 
trouvees. 

Par exediple, des savans distingues pensent que b; Tijy 
*xxXij<r«av est pour ev exxXijcria : pour inoi, croyant qu’il seroit 
par irop ridicule de I'aire dire 'A I'hucydide, I'tphore mil aux 
voix dans I'asscmhUe^ (cl non hors de F assemble,) je propose 
d’enseigner desorinais que ej sxxAijo-iav (Thuc. i, 

87, 1.) cxpriine, non une proposition faite dans un lieu, (car 
qui adresseroit la parole u des •pinants dans le lieu oik ils ne 
sont pas r) mais une proposition adressee (s;) A ceux ipii soul 
dans ce lieu ; et d eiiseigiier, en outre, que eg -njv exxP^ijtriav, est 
pour 6$ Tous sxxXijo-ia^ovTa,'. Voy. et dans mes Idiot, (irecs, et 
dans iiies Essais sur ten ptep., et dans moii Xvnoph, t. i, pre- 
miere part., divers cxemples de U avec TacQ, fort mal cxpliqucs, 
ce semble, avaiit nous. • 

11. *7Vo, avec Cui'c,-r^{Kriy dk Theophr, expliauc par 
d^Aristote, Ssc, 

Tlieophraste (Metapliys. d’Aristote et dc Theophr. p. 318, 
I. S, edit, de M. Brandis, Berlin 1823) donne rd xivijra xal ret 
bwo rrjv ^uo-iv. M Brandis dans son edit., quoique tres soignee, 
ne s’arrete point sifr cette locution fort diilicile. J’en cherche 
rexplicatioii dans la version du Cardinal Bessarion: elle poite, 
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et mobilia et guce sub mtnra sunt ; niais cette version me sem- 
ble tradiiire (mo fvtrst, et non U70 g>6<rty. 

En rcil6cliissaiit 1°. siir la nature dcs cas, siir utfo, qiii avec 
racciisatif exprime mouvenient et tendance d s*elever de dessous, 
vers ; 2®. sur le contexte, qui me paroit oppo.ser les substances 
mises en mouveaient, rd xivijra, aux substances qui sVffurcent 
de passer du iieant au inouveiiienl et a I’etre ; je propo.serois dc 
tradiiire, tes subsfaurcs miscs eu mo?tvvmeutf et cetles gut { de 
Fi tat irimmobiiilc) teudeut vers le mouvenient ct la vie (M 

^vtriv). • ' 

Ce sens, que je donne an ^y<riv de Tbeophraste,iSe trouve 
confirine par le ^uenv d’Aristote, qui dans sa Metaphysique e\- 
plique fotnv par tijv tsov ^uofievofy ysvstnv. H. Est. qui le cite, 
n’indique ui edit., ni chap., ni parngrnphe ; mais apres avoir 
cherche dans Tedit. de M. Jirandis, j’ai trouve le passage, liv. 
4, p. 91,19. 

Dans nion premier envoi j’espere cxpliqiier deux passages 
d'Eiiripide, oil rilUistrc Porsoii et d’aiilres depuis liii r>nt gra- 
tuitement, re semble, corrige le texte contie raiiloiilc de toutcf: 
les editions ct des Mss. 


ON ANCIENT ALPHABETS, kc. 


[In a letter from Dr. O’Conor to the lUv. J. Bos worth.] 

Slowt Library f March 29, 18 j2- 

Dear Sir, • 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you I have perused your 
Introduction,’' which J return wilh many thanks for the grati- 
fication it afforded me, and for your honorable rnenliun of my 
Cafc{logife nf the MSS, of Stou'C, Permit me also to express 
iny respect for the abilities which could coliecl aiick arrange in 
proper order, such a mass of infornialiuii, in so limited a space, 
and to avail myself of this opportunity of e.\plaining some pas- 
sages in my Catalogue, to which you refer. It appears to me 
that those passages contain piinciplcs of reasoning, founded on 
historical facts, w'hich the limits prescribed by a catalogue, and 
apprebensions of prolixity, did not permit me to de\ elope in 
detail. 
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1 agree with you in assigning the first place in point of anti» 
(]nity to the Phoenician alphabet, and also in styling that alpha- 
bet Samaritan; it might also be styled ancient Hebrew and 
Chanaanitisli ; it was the alphabet used iy Tyre and Sidon, and 
in all the regions from Mgypi to Assyria, from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the shores of the Mediterranean, from Chaldea to 
the Nile. It was the alphabet which the ten tribes of Israel 
used in their Pentateucli, before and after the destruction of 
Samaria, before and after their separation under Uehoboam, and 
that which the .Lews used down to the captivity, in their Pen- 
tateuch, ^nd other sacred monuments and coins. This ample 
CNplauation sufficiently discovers w'hat is meant by the Phoe- 
nician alphabet. The Irish bards, from the days of Cuanac and 
Cennfaefad in the sixth century, to the days of Eochoid and 
Mantmura in the ninth, of Elan in the tenth, and of Coeman 
and Tigernach in the eleventh, uniformly agree in the old Irish 
tradition, which is lost in the mist of its antiquity, that the first 
inventor of their Ogham characters was “ Feni an fear Saoidhe,” 
i. e. ** Fenius the man of knowledge.” This is undoubtedly a 
gliiiimeriiig light which may be traced to the Phosnician Druids 
of th£ ilritish islands.’ The historical facts 1 have stated with 
respect to the Phoenician alphabet are supported by the most 
ancient monuments,* and by tin? consent of the learned. Mr. 
Astle need not be qUbted where men of the calibre of Mont- 
faucon and alton are abundantly decisive ; and Bryant may 
indulge in his Chulhite etymology, provided he pays respectful 
homage to Calniet s Dissertations on the Letters and Antiqui- 
ties of the Jews, as connected with those of the Phoenicians. 
His credulity with regard to the Apamean medal is innocent.* 


* Lucian’s " Hercules Oginius” is professedly a Celtic narrative, de- 
livered to liiin by a Caulish T)ruid, which states that the Tyrian He rcule.s 
was called Ogma by the Celts, because his strength consisted nut in 
brutal force, but in his invention of letters, and arts. 

* Long before Bryant, Ficoroni published his DeNuinmo Apamensi, 

Roma' 1667,” wherein he describes three bronze medals (preserved in 
Roman imiseiims) which were struck at Apamca*iu the reign, not of 
Philip of Macedon, but of the emperor Philip, having on one side a ship, 
on which is perched a bird liolding in its bill a branch. A male and 
female appear at the window of the vessel, and three Greek letters 
resembling nue assure Mr. Bryant that this is a representation of the 
ark of Noah. But the learned Bianchini dissipates the illiisioi^with 
little more than a single dash of bis pen. Storia Vniv. 1747, 4to, 

pag. 188. • 
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But etymological playfulness sometimes induces even the 
learned to blend ancient facts with ancient fables, to incorporate 
bothy so as to render the former apparently as problematical as 
the latter arc false, s||id thus to sap at once the principles of 
Christian faith and the foundfitions of genuine history. 1 ob- 
serve with pleasure that you confine yourself to the simple fact, 
that, as far as the learned know, the Phoenician or Samaritan 
alphabet is the oldest, and that you avoid discussions on the 
antiquity of the Chaldee characters which the Jews adopted in 
their captivity. On the antiquity of this characner it would be 
dangerous to hazard even a conjecture. We kiiou^ that the 
language of Abraham was Chaldaic, and that it differed from 
the Hebrew ; ' but we are ignorant of the origin and antiquity 
of the Chaldee alphabet, further than that the power, order, 
number, and names of its letters evidently demonstrate a common 
origin with the Phoenician. Both consist of 22 letters, differing 
only in some shapes, and in the addition of points introduced by 
the Masoretic Jews to supply the place of vowels. St. Jerotii 
assures us that in his time the Samaritan Pentateuch agreed 
word for word with the Jewish, difiering only in the forms of 
some letters, but not in their order, number, or names. 

From these most ancient alphabets history conducts us, as if 
by right of primogeniture, to the Greek, the olde.st l!]Liro))eun 
derivative from the Phoenician. You accurately divide the 
Greek into three classes, — Greek from right to left, from left 
to right, and thirdly Boustrophedoii, or Gieek wiitteii in alter- 
nate lines from right to left, and vice versa, as the plough pro- 
ceeds. Your specimens abundantly show that in whatever 
order the Greeks wTote, whether in Jhustruphedon or otherwise, 
their characters were not affected by their different methods of 
arranging ihdir lines, and that the Ionic and the Attic were as 
like each other as are the Saxon and the Irish, which Camden 
pronounces to be identical, though there arc a few variations in 
some of the letters, just enough to establish a distinct class. 
Herodotus says that he saw, in the temple of Apollo l.snienos 
io Bcpotia, the three oldest mscriplions Greece could boast of 
in his lime; that 4hcy differed very little from the Ionic alpha- 
bet, rd iroMsju biu^'iot, eovru rom 7flyvo;^c«ri, and that Cadmus was 


* It is evident from Isaiah xix. lu, and from a ercat many ciiciim- 
stances mentioned in Daniel and other sacred books, that llie Chaldee 
and Hebrew were different languages, mutually unintelligible to ihi ir 
speakers. 
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ilic first who introduced letters from Phoenicia into Greece, 
1. V. c. 68.* 

Tims, however the fiishion might vary in WTiting from right 
to left, or otherwise, your accurate specimen of the Sigean 
inscription, and the most ancient and authentir histories agree, 
that the Greek, aiul all the most ancient families of letters 
hitherto mentioned, derive their pedigrees from a coninion 
source ; that the lights of science dawned first on Europe from 
the lilast; and that all systems and conjectures relating to this 
subject, which do not rest on this foundation, how'ever ingeni- 
ously supported by Baiily or others, are chimerical — seas of 
glass and ships ol amber. 'I'lns is one of the principles to 
winch I adhere in my Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. 1 adopted 
it from the most learned, after much reading and consideration. 

From those remote periods, and primeval seats of alphabetical 
writing, >otir specimens iiiiite to regions nearer home, and to 
times which are more abundantly illustrated, by their nearer 
approach to our own. From the Greek alphabet yon proceed 
iiuniediately to the Golliir, giving it jireccdence before the 
Latin, no doubt in consideration of a nearer afiiuity to the Greek 
in the*bhape of its letters. In giving this precedence you differ 
from my Catalogue, ^’ou argue from the shape of the Gothic 
letters exclusively. T consider Iheir chronology and history. 
Piiny, speaking of the origin of Idlers in Italy, derives them 
from the lonitui, ** Gentium consensus tacitus, primus omnium 
coiispiravit ul loiium literis ulerentiir,” I. vii. c, 67, 68 ; and 


* Wessclnig’s version is, ♦' !*hn*nires quiriiiii Cadmo adveiicrunt, 
rtim alias iiiiiliiis dociniKis in (ouciam nuiuxerunt, lum vito iiti-rax, 
f|u:L* a)ui(l eo.s ((iracos), in iniiii vi(b'ti;r, antea non fiK-rant, et pniua.s 
quitUin illas, quibn^ umnes elfam Phanicrx utunUir. Seti prug»es-ii icin- 
jHifis, una c.uni sono, nintdvernnt ei niodulum litcrarmn, ei qiiiiiii, ea 
icnipesiate, in plerisquu circ.i loris,e*»ruin :u cola* ex Griccise&seiu lones, 
i|iii qmiin htrras a Plia'iiicihus chscciulo acccf.issem, eamm illi pancri 
coinmutantes, m nsu hahiierunt; et iiU-utcs coniessi sunt, iii aquitas 
terfh;tt, vocari Phrcnicias, quod cssciu a Phoruicibus in Grirciam iii iia*, 
Quill ipse vidi apod Thebas Poeotias, in Isinen^ 2\polliins teinpU*, 
Jiiiera.s Cadmeas in tripodibiis quibiisdain incisas, inagna ex paste con- 
smisles lonicis, quorum Trtpmliitu umis^habet hoc Epigraniiiia, OUuUt 
Amiihiiryou me is Teldmirum. lt:vc fucre circa a tatcni Lan, qui lint 
filiiis Labdnci, nepos Polydori, pronepos Cadmi, Air.” UVa-w/, p. 39‘). 
The best coininentary on iliis passage is that of Sculi^er, Aiiiinadv. in 
Euhcbii Chrnn. No. 11317- Hut Renaudot on the origin ol die Gr«ek 
alphabet, Mem. dv CAtfiii. des Jnsef-, t. ii., and Freret and I'oiirniont on 
the same subject, lotnes'Vi. and xv., throw a pleasing light on a point, 
which instructs and amuses us. 

VOL. XXVIJL (7. Jl 
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refers them to Pclasgian and Etruscan times, antecedent to 
the foundation of Koine. Tacitus agrees, AnnaL 1. xi. 

Now the Goths had not the use of letters before their 
irruption into Greece in the 4th century. Ulphilas was the 
first who invented an alphabet for them, which he modelled 
from the Greek, and accommodated to the barbarous pronunci- 
ation of the Gotlis. This fact is stated by Socrates, and by 
Isidore of Seville, ad instar Graecariini literarum Gothis 
reperit literas,” 1. viii. c. 6. 'i'acitus expressly sa}s that the 
Teutonic nations, into whose provinces the Roiium arms had 
penetrated beyond the Rhine and the Danube, wqre utterly 
unacquainted with letters. Literarum secreta viri pariter ac 
fceminte ignorant.’* In fact, no written document has been 
discovered in the German language older than the monk Otto- 
fred*8 version of the N . T. ; and he pleads this very fact in hi.s 
preface, as an excuse for the barbarisms of that version : be- 
cause,” says he, the German language is uncultivated, and 
hitherto unwritten.” Fortunatus, indeed, in the (ith century, 
mentions the rude Elunes of the Gothic hordes of Italy, lint 
Hickes cannot produce a single instance of Runic alphabetical 
writing older than the 1 llli century, when liuneSf which were only 
Talismanic figures, were fust applied to alphabetical use, by 
expressing sounds instead of representing filings. 

With regard to Etruscan letters, they certainly precede the 
foundation of Rome. This appears from Varro’s quotations of 
the written annals of Etruria.* He expressly stales, that in 
their Rituals, or sacred books, the Etruscans registered the 
commencement of their years and ages. The Pelasgians and 
Etruscans appear to have been one people, the primeval inhabi- 
tants of Italy. Dionysius Ilalic. describes them as colonizing 
Jtaly from Lydia, and sayo that the Romans derived the Lndi 
Gladiatoruiii from them. Ludorurn origo sic traditiir. Ly- 
dos ex .Asia transvenas in lictruria coiisedisse, ut Timaius 
refert, Duce Tyrrheno, &c. Jgilur in kietruria inter ca^tcros 
ritys superstitionum suaruni, spectacula qtioque religionis nomi- 
ne instituunt. Lade Romani arccssitos aitifices mutuantur, 
tempus, eniintiatibnem, ut Ludi a Lydis vocareiitur.”^ 'I'his 
account is supported by Herodotus, who wrote not much more 


Varro apud Centimn. de Die natali^ cap. 5. 

D. llalicam. 1. i. Antiq. Alex. c. 21. Tcrhillian mentions this 
ancient origin in his Spectacula, cap. 1. See Dchi. Barrels Aniiot, on Ter^ 
iuL dc Spectac. Valcr. Max. 1. ii. c. 4. Cluver'b Italia Aftti^ua, 1. ii. 
fuliu, p. 424. 
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than three centuries after the period to which he refers, ]. i. 
no. 94. 

But independently of these authorities the forms of the Etrus- 
can letters, discovered on ancient niarbrcs and terracottas, dug 
up about Viterbo, Cortona, Gubbio, and other Etrurian towns, 
clearly indicate an origin more ancient than the remotest nionu* 
nieiits of Rome.* The ] toman historians themselves derive 
many of the Roman usages from Etruria. Tarquinius Thus- 
cise popiil<^ freguentibus armis siibegit. Inde fasces, trabese, 
curules, annuli, phalerae, paludamenta, prsetextae ; inde quod 
anreo ciuYu, quatuor equis triuinphatur ; togte pictas, tuiiica^qiie 
palinuta\ otiniia denique decora, et insignia, quibus Imperii dig- 
iiitas eminet.”* In short, the more ancient alphabets are, the 
more they approximate to the ancient Mebrew or Phoenician. 
Now the Etruscan and Latin are more ancient than the Gothic ; 
and tlic greater approximation to the Greek which you find in 
the Gothic, owes its origin to the artful ingenuity of Ulphilas 
rather than to hereditary descent, in the Stowe Catalogue, 
vol. i. p. 4, you will find an account of 41 oriental alphabets, 
all oif which, with the exception of the most ancient mentioned 
ill this letter, I have passed by as a degenerate, distorted, and 
upstart race, which had their origin, like those of Ulphilas, in 
the vanity which makes nations, as well as individuals, advance 
false preteiifdoiis to ancient renown. 

These remaiks sufficiently indicate the principles on which I 
proceed in niy Catalogue, with respect to alphabetical antiqui- 
ties ; and I would close here, but that another part of tliis sub- 
ject to which you advert relates to the ages of manuscripts. 
You state correctly at page 1C, that I reduce alphabetical 
writing to four distinct classes. Capitals^ Majuscules^ Minusctt/ic, 
and Cursive, as in the Stowe Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 13. 1 did 

not use the w'ord Uncials in that passage, lest I should seem to 
identify Majuscula: and Uncials, as the learned Pupebroc and 
others have done, in my opinion inconsiderately. 

Majuscules are (as the word imports) opposed to MiuusculeCt 
and, though they imply Uncials, tliey are uqjt vice versa implied 


* See the Etruscan inscribed monument, published by Pietro Santi 
Bartoli, and by Bianchini, Storia Univ. Roma, 4to, 1747, p. 538. and 
others still more valuable in the Transactions of the Academy of Corto- 
na, and by Gori, Lanzi, and Amaduzzi. These prove that the Etiruscan 
alphabet is derived freun the primeval Cadmeaii Greek. See the Ca/o- 
logue of Stom MSS., vol. ii. p. 190. 

* Florus, 1. i. c. 5. ; Diodor. L v. ; Strabo, 1. hi., and l.xi., p. 530. 
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under that class. Majusculae is a more comprehensive word 
than Uncial. It embraces letters of several forms, both lustic 
and elegant, square and angular, and all letters of sizes su))eiior 
to Minuscula; excepting capitals. Its toleration of letteis of 
different shapes is such, that, the Romans tolerated all reli- 
gions excepting the Christian, so the word Majusvuiii^ tolerated 
all letters of a larger size than Minusciila; excepting capital.s. — 
Initials J exclude. They are of various shapes and sizes; they 
often extend from the top to the bottom of a page ; often they 
sport in fantastical dresses along the four margins, aira are from 
ten to twelve inches high. They can be reduced to ceil:un 
standard of dimensions, no model, no shape. 

In short, 1 stated that Majuscu/tr form a Cnd class, diUVrent 
from capitals, and opposed to Mittusculec, but not that iMajii*^ • 
cube and Uncials are the same. Majusciihe ni:n be of 
different shapes, but must be always of a larger size than Minus- 
culae, whereas the form of Uncials must be round, and some- 
what hooked at the extremities, llicir name has no n fereiiee 
to their size, but to their shape, UttCfC litvra\ Those who 
derived Umial from Lhfcla, an inch high, were rhallengefi to 
produce any niicienc MS. writlen in lelleis of so enormous a 
size, and wore driven to the absurdity of cullnig scini-nueial 
letters half an inch high. A IVible writlen in uncials at this 
rate would require a waggon to carry it. St. Jerojuie, iudLcd, 
ridicules the dimensions of Uncials in niamisciipts wliich were 
written for the wealthy lords of the empire; but as iheie aie 
small and large capitals, so were thcio at nil tiiieii.s siiiaii and 
large uncials. They seem to iia\c bnii iritrodiii^^'d in the 'jid 
century, when the arts decliiud, and tlie elegant and .simph.) 
form of the Roman capitals dcrliued with thom. 

It is erroneously asserted that Uncial wrilnig etased eiiliioiy 
in the 9th century : it continued in title-pages, heads of dinpu i.s, 
divisions of books, and other oriiaincntal )>arts of maiiu.sciipls, 
down to the i 2th century, when it was supplanted by iiiodeni 
Gothic. It may be seen in red ink in king Canute’s book of 
Hyde Abbey, now in ih-.s library, and wrilteii between the }oars 
1020 and It may also be seen in king Alfred’s jlsrdter 

in ibis library, where the litlc.s of the psalm.s arc preli.xed to 
each in red ink, in W'hting of tlie 9th century. 

You state very correctly that the letteis peculiar to l/iicial 
writih^g areA.6 U, to which may 

be added b I p p. i 

The a Uncial was also written with a closed and 
rounded base ; the d was sometimes not closed, thus ^ ; the g 
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uncial with a tail was sometitnes written without a tail G ; the 
h was hooked nearly in the same manner fy ; the p and q had 
frequently similar ilorisheii, as if they despised the plain una- 
dorned siinplicity of Kuinaii capitals ; the letter r could hardly 
be distinguished from the Miuurcula >i, except by a half-circu- 
Jar bend in its second shaft, and a little hook at its extremity ; 
the letter V, even as u numeral, was rounded into a U, and even 
the N ad'ected to despise its ancient perpendicular crectness, 
and deviated into M. 

'J'he tniA.sitiob from writing in pure capitals to uncials may 
be ob'>ervtd in the Mc<iic.can Virgil, hue specimens of which 
are pieh.Ned to Amhrogi’s Italian Version, folio. Koine 17(>3, 
vol. i. p. cxii. 'J'he l^datine and the two oldest V^aticaii 
\ irgils, iiamelv, No'*. and .‘3807, are living monu- 

sjieiiis of this traiihition. J'liey were written liefore the Uncial 
riiphabet \uis eonu leUly lt»rined, before the Uncial CO was in- 
:rodu(oi. 'i’hc oldest Vatican Virgil is referred by the V^aticaii 
llolVuiiius aad Sehcle-liut, to about the reign of 
^eptmliu^ Severus;* that is, the beginning of the thiid century. 
Noiys and i3i;niehini, whose works are now before me, agree.* 
Kuniiuii ascribes the Medieeun Virgil to the same age ; but, 
doubting how to (^escribe its characters, styles tlieni Capitals 
ill one membei of 'a sentence,* and Uncials in the very next. 

If line libiuin, ante l'.*00 unuos scriplum, Literis majoribus 
Koinanis, sru Capilaiilms, forma ul vocant quailraia, lypis de- 
sciibi, lodfin charactero, lilerisque qiiibus exuratus cst Und~ 
impriiiii, impel curant Petrus J'V. Fogginius, Floreiitia;, 
anno l/d-i. ' 

'I’he fact lb, that the Mcdiceaii Virgil, and the Vatican of the 
iliird ci iiiui y, were written at the period of the transition from 
Capiialb to Uncials, when the Ionian writers bad not quite 
abandoned the one, nor quite formed the other, but had insensi- 
l*ly dcbceiidcd from the good taste of the Augustan age to the 
bai barons style of the Lower Linpirc. 1 own that there is an 
apparent novelty in this view of the subject, which alarms 
Iiiyself, lest 1 should appear to venture on p;himsical specula- 
tions, on subjects which demand the greatest* accuracy and diffi- 
dence. J3ijt 1 am induced, by my reading, to indulge a hope 


> Sre Amhrogi’s Virgil, ex Codice Mediceo LaurentianOf folio, 

176:^, Prtf., \vdg. xxix. xxxi. 

- Cii Pi%vufi til Norris's woiks, folio, Veronae, 172. . , p. S40 ; 

ul ,o II /'V iU Diphm. lluinarrb td. p. 364, and roggiiii’s Preface 

lu hi" IJom.i:i nl ot 1741, pag iv. 
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that in advancing these opinions 1 shall not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous.* 1 tiiid that the Dticm) CD docs not appear in those 
old copies of Virgil which were written in the third or fourth 
century, whereas it oonstantly appears in Uncial MSS. of the 
eighth and ninth. It does appear in the old MS. fragment of 
St. Paul’s Epistles in the library of S. Germain des Pres, 
described by Mabilloii, Montfaucon, and the Benedictines, but 
that MS. is written entirely in Uncials of the fifth century ; it is 
found in the Vercelli Go^els written by St. Eusebius, bishop 
of that see, who died in 515. The Alexandrine^! S. in the 
British Museum, also, has the Uncial CD ; but 1 fear^ that this 
fact proves that MS. subsequent, if not to the sixth, certainly to 
the lifth century^ since in the oldest Uncial MSS. the CD is 
not to be found, it is in the celebrated Greek and Latin 
Psalter of S. Germain des Pies, which was w'liiten in the fifth 
or sixth century entirely in Uncials, 'i'he words in this MS. 
are not separated, an undoubted proof of antiquity higher than 
the seventh century. 

1 have now trespassed on your time longer than 1 thought 1 
should ; and yet, before i conclude, i must state, that \v(ien 1 
classed the Stowe MSS« under four head>', 1 did so in reference 
to the collection which was before me, consisting chiefly of Saxon, 
Irish, and English MSS. Several other ntodes of writing have 
been introduced, which did not belong to iny province or Cata- 
logue, and are not reducible to any of those classes*, even though 
all might, in a general view of their alphabets, be derived origi- 
nally from the Roman. l*he hombardk, the Modern Gothic^ 
the Set Chancerj/, the Common Chanceri^, Conrtdtand, .S’ccrc- 
tarj/, all these forms, which prevailed in the law-courts since 
the Norman Conquest, all are out of the pale of the four cla.sses 
to wdiich the Stowe Collecticu may be reduced, with the excep- 
tion of a few' law MSS. of the 13th and 14th centuries. 

1 fear that 1 ought to apologize to you for prolixity ; but 
J deem the subject of this letter important in many points of 
view, and 1 was anxious that you should not mistake my rneamtig, 
where it is somcN^hat involved by that brevity which the limits 
of a Catalogue seefn to demand. 

1 think that a very striking resemblance of all the ancient 
alphab^ to one another, in their order, number, powers, figures, 
and names, supplies clear proof of a common origin ; that when 
History lends her aid to this evidence, both mutually supporting 


’ See the letter m in Doni Jc Vaines. 
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each other, both showing an antiquity approaching to the 
Deluge, and pointing to an Oriental descent, the mind is com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the Scriptural history of the origin and 
progress of the human race, even inde|((endently of the proofs 
vvliich are supplied by Revelation. 

C/i. O^CONOR. 


THAT THE NIGHTINGALE MAY BE A 
MORNING SONGSTRESS. 


Mr. IVarker, in your bSrd No., has an enteitaining descant on 
the Niglitiiigale, which bird he endeavors to prove not only an 
evening but also a murnlng songstress. The opinion appears 
correct. Mr. B. quotes Pbilostratus : Ka) ouirto, ^ivs, t 6 ov aij- 
Irlmv ^Kouo’af oJov rw rs ijKtj xal 

fjfJliSpX ap^lJTM, 

Bewick, quoted also by Mr. *B., says that they sing 

at flight, not that they never sing in the morning. My principal 
object in tbb present address is to furnish Mr. Barker, though 
not with the direct, yet clearly the circumstantial evidence of 
Sophocles in favor of his opinion from the Tragedy of Electra. 
The play, it is known, opens with the Prologue of Orestes* 
Citiardian, who addresses his charge as they are approaching 
tlic city of Argus ; in the vicinity of which he points out to 
him io*.s (ji'ove, the Porutn of Apollo, and on the left, says he, 
tlierc is the celebrated Temple of Juno:’* at last be points 
out the royal residence of his murdered parent Agameninon, 
which lie htiy terms JJs^ojrtdmp woKu^&opop from whence he 
says — 

irgog (rijs ofiaifiov Ka) xonnyvijn]; 

^yeyxa, xa^eo'uto'af xe^e$p6^aiir^P, k\ r. A. 

'J'hcn, accosting him as shortly to become the avenger of his 
rather, he says — 

vvv oSv, *0§ta‘Ta, xai cru f /Xrars ^ivcdv 

Tf ^p^ 8pav fv r^fli jSotiXcurcov* 

(OS iijxiv ^/xa-poVkijAiot; (reXag * 

htpa xivei*^deyjxaT 6pvi$oov o’afij ! 

Here is plainly the landscape of the early dawn, the description 
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of morning — which is placed out of all doubt by the Guardian » 
concluding words : 

wp\v ovv rtv uv^gSnr e^oSoivopsiv (rreyr^;, 
fwvfltiTTeov Xof'oio'iv* tof evraufi* T/tev, 
tv* ovK fr oxvelv xai^o; aAX* egyeov axjxi^. 

7'he next character in the scene is Orestes, who, after an 
eulogiuni of his Guardian’s devoted Adolity, nar rates tlie Oni- 
cle of Apollo, Olid then instructs him in what manner, pursuant 
to the divine mandate, they were to proceed ip exi^'Utiiig tlie 
terrible visitation. They approach the portals of tiie palace, 
now become the residence of iEgisthiis. Mere Electr* is heaid 
sighing within the apartment. Grief had driven her from her 
pillow, and she is preparing to come out to vent lu r sorrows to 
the solitude of the morn. 'Hie Guardian takes hei for one of 
the domestics, for he says to Orestes, 

xat jxijv dv^^wv eio^sc npoa“nd\iit>y riv&r 
urO(rTSvou<ri )5 svlov TsxvCiV. 

who replies, — but from cunjecturo, 

d[p' fCTiv f) l6<TTr,vuc *J/XsxTf-a ; 6fXs*? 
fisiviop^iv avTO’j, xxvaxov(rwixey yoofv ; ' 

The Guardian dissuades him from remaining at the poital, hut 
enjoins him, in conformity to the Oracle, ^rst to go and utTer 
oblations at the tomb of his lather. 'I liey therefore depait, 
and Electra (on the stage) appears out of dH)ors. Slie first thus 
apostrophises the morning— 

’/2 ^aos eiyvov, xai yr,^ 
i(rdpi,otgog — x. t. X. vs. 87. 

That she is out of doors appears from an c.\c]amation iin- 
niediatcly following— 

— — Twv 8e nargwwv 

irgh Qvpuiv Troitrt Trpo^wvsi'v, 

Here she is observed by the V'irgius of Argos, who form the 
Chorus; and joining her in execration of tlie imtrderers, never- 
theless endeavor to console her, and assuage lici grief. She 
will hear of no consolation — she hud just said, 
aXX’ oi5 jw-iv i'ij X^ Jw $pr,vwVf 
arvyspoav re ydm , — x. t. X. 

And 111 answ'er to their repeaUnl efforlts to soothe her slie re- 
plies — 

oo'ris Twv oixrpdoc 

• (ti^ofjL€yu>v yovsm em^aSeretij — 

«XX* Ijxe y a (TTOvdetra* dlpotps ^gev»:,*‘ 
ci 'huv, «Jev’'7Tvy oXo^yprTai, 
dc>Vfr a7vt.ou.sva * Jior ayyfXor ' 
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a Morning so7igstrcss. 

At ImXoLhruh tlio sentence is evidently broken, and she is di- 
verted from the train of her ideas by the sudden inounifui notes 
of n nightiiijrale : abruptly exclaiming, aXX’ l/te x. r. A. Now 
let it be rcniaiked that the play has but just eomiiieiiced, and we 
are still in tlie morning : the Ojpvi; aru^o/tsva must therefore be 
considered us one of the early choristers remarked by Orestes 
a .dioit time before his sister’s exclamation, when, as already 
quoted; he says — 

"a PiUfjLVf^ov yj\iou (reA«f 

twoL xivel opyl$eoy 

ArislorJe in his “ Ars i^oeticu” writes, (rxr,voygsi^iotv vaps- 
(Txsuoia-c iopxAijf.’* In the decoration which he ])ii;pared for this 
'i'ragedy the morniug-sreiiery was no doubt represented, and the 
niuhtnigale's notes imitated on the stage. We find indisputable 
evidence of this, and the imitation of the sounds of other ani- 
mals in the Aves*' anil Uanaj” of Atistophanos, and the 
** Seurra et Muslicus” of Plia*tlrus. We tind an allusion inlju- 
i ielius : 

At liqniclas uvitini \oces iinitarier ore 
Ante i'uit multo ipiatii landa carinina cantii 
Coucelcbiare homines possent auresqiie juvare. 

I collect from th(,'se extracts the evidence tliut Sophocles con- 
««idets, and rtqiresentS the Nightingale as a iiiorning songstress. 
The ignoiance of the fact, and the consequent rarity of the opi- 
nion, may have aiiscii from a very natural caii^e. I’liat is, the 
eais and other senses of those who should furnish evidence of 
till's hird’s matin-song are fast under the induence of the drowsy 
god, and are yoy <d* the tliousund who arc in the w ay of hearing 
the Nightingale in the evening, ilut tlie early rising and dis- 
ci iininative car of the Ornithologist may establish the truth. 1 
also heg to suggest that though the ilird in oiir eounlry may 
never have been heard, and does not sing in the niurning, it may, 
nevertheless, in more eotigetiial climes. Such is Attica ; such 
ill particular was the district of Colonos, of which Sophocles 
a]»pears to have been a native : — of this place he has left ,us a 
splendid elogium in his ** Gtldipiis e9ri The frequency 

of the Nightingale he displays as a singular trait of this delcc- 
tuble situation : 

' Evimrou, fsve, rao-Sg ver. GOi)* 

7xov ra xpoLTiiTTOL yui swuvha, 

rhv apyijra /vgAoivov. ^ 

evSsf ^lysific^ityupETai * 
fiajxi^otKra utaAiCT' urjdcoy 
^Kuigule ij-no 
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Piterilia. 


Tov oivwr’ iivsxotitroi xtvfrlv, 
xa) Toy afioTOV dsoO 

Ijiupioxagwov, oafd\t0Vf 
avrivtfiov re Trirroov 

XsifJuovm. — X. T. X. • 

If this songstress divine does not already, 1 fervently pray 
she soon may change her plaintive strains to notes of joy, and 
both evening and morning chaunt the resuirection of the Liberty 
of Greece \ ! 

Liverpool, Aitgust^ 1823. ./. fF. 

Note , — I consider also the declaration of Aristotle as almost 
decisive of his opinion that this Bird is a morning as well as an 
evening songstress, '//S? aijScuv aBet fiev (rvye^^S vunrees 

BexairsvTe orav to o^og ^Bi) Betruvijretr fiera fie ravroc aBet /tev, (rwve- 
8* ouxeTi. — as quoted 53. page 100. by Mr. Barker. For if 
It sings ((Twe^ws) continuallv, r^fiepetg xeu vuHTa$, days and 
nights,’' 1 think we are permitted to conclude that the philoso- 
pher means both morning and evening. 


PUElllLlA. 

No. IV. — [Continued from No, XLIX, p. 14.J 

nova proles 

Artubiis infirniis teneras lasciva per herbas 
Li)dit. Lucret. i. 260. 

1 . — Fragmentum. 

Assicluitate viJendi et diiiturna consuetudine assucscunt aninii. — Cic, 

«*«*#» 

Quin age, et extreina; glacialia littora Thules 
I^espice, qua ssevo gens induratu Trione 
Tecta colit parva, et longaevo carmine postes 
lifscriptos, vcter7que exsculpta cubilia Marte. 
iEterni circuin murmur maris ; undique opacas 
Projiciunt umbras scopuli, atque ad sidera tendiint: 

Nullum ver illic, nullsque aetatis honores.* 

Igne tumet tacito, calidisque exaestuat undis 


' Slightly altered from Sdius Italicus. 
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Tons, ct tuibiiicum jaculatur ad aitliera fumum. 
immotus tanieii ipse sui tniracula tniindi 
Ptuilerit ; invitant dulces a»itata sopores 
yK(|uora, et ingenti cogens Notus agmitie nubes^ 
Ccelestisqiic tremor : fumosi ill margine rivi 
Seciiris errat pedibus, frtiiturque calore : 

Nec patriie fremitus ileclae pavet, ignea quamvis 
Niibilu cingatiir caput, et rulilantia lucis 
Spicula^er yiecas errent obtusa cavcrnas. 

H aiin alitor medio qiiiim terras Sole calentcs 
Arvaqbe clenu'iiti peteret circuinflua ponto 
Aiigliaciis diictor, casii pcriturus iniquo, 

Nauta novas vcstes venientum, et tela, rudesqiie 
Obstupuit ciiltus, dum per maria alta cucurrit 
Gens studio agglotnerans; nec non solita arte tnarinos 
liistitiiere choros, perqiie iEquora cana puelLe 
Candida inultiplici qiiatiebant brachia inotu. 

Sic et te, diti variata liritannia cultu, 

!Mira tibi arvorum facies, peciidumqiie, virunique, 
Turrilajque iirbes, iiioresque, artesque, vicissiiii 
i^ectora corripuore, novis obnoxia semper. 
Mequicqiiam car.p sperabas cpncta parenti 
Posse referre olim iiiagiiae miracula gentis, 
liifelix ! tibi fama piani tiia mulceat umbrain 
Angligeiiuinque amor, et inerita potiare qiiiete, 
Ccelicolum culpa fatisque ereptus iniqiiis ! 

S . — Ilex IJeiiricus Somnum aUoquitur, 
Shakspcare, Henry IV. ** O sleep, (.) gentle sleep,” &c. 
Vl Teg^nvl SaTjuov, a ^rova;^ 

PpOToi/n waciv, * IVve,* vws tr* av^Xoco'oe, 

VO? rf\fTri<ra ; Tivog aip 

fiXe^upotg avalvri roTo’S’ VFtfiPaKsh 

Teyyeiv rs o’wjxa (Tous avoti(rd;^roi$ ^poaroig *, * 

Ti dijTec fjLoiWov etfuf) Bvirxxvvouf a^Tsyoig 
valus uygoixaav, Ivda frwfu uvr,pLspois * 
x^iVT^g arspirr^ Se/xv/oKTiv afivep^si, 

^Y} vvxri^oiTOs pivla cupd^si vrepoig^ 
aveivXov uftvoy* ov$’ ay* erge^r^ 


* lia Ms. pcssiindst9 metru. tiujusmodi autem in puerili 

carmine ignoscendum. 

^ Seuttm adimenCilnis; iit 6fc. 
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Puerilia. 

6a\»fiov§ Tvpavvcov, evQ* vva) xcovcottIou 
T sivetv Isfd^ag vapsCTiv, avXela t* siti 
njiTi poQfMyS svipoov /xeAwS/oev,' 

VVVOU TTpOTtOfJLltOV ; M (^pSVtLv TIJTWflSye' 

o'j yup ^govuv av SytrAsEj rps^otg Xff%oc, 
(^auAo7$ 6fjLi?<wv, jSao'iXixov 8s Isfiviov 
iTotVTOu Amtok « 2 /xoigov, cocT* eypijyopow 
vu^iov ffuAwpoO $5.XQVf 19 ^aAxoVTOjxov 
xi^toVf axoijuwiTOio i 4/o^&i5 ; ^ 

ctf xo'jx To*gu fjLeui.vriiJiivs‘ (txoAis Scclaov, 
oc vay/3aToy c/xjxa xci/t/^Sif axpoig 
vsouc h liTTolg, xx\ xxgu 6aAao‘Ctoy 
u^arGtf irspt^cZuTOv audaBsT po'dcu 
(Toig ap^sxeic Caipot<rty, yptlxoL ?rv3^ 
fipifisi xstrcttytl^c,u(ra, xva^reuv r uxpwv 
fji.ap*l‘oi<rA woAAoj fuv xtuitw fj^sTug'Ti'jv 
xupTM^sy scT^pijfv C'j^av^ xapa^ 
ttJCT* e^sysigsiv rohg (rxo ^5ovof vexp'/j-' 
<rfjicpoyal<rt pizciig' kv 8' avr/vspt&u M-f(r]3 
vuxTos yot\r,yYi, xsu vapr,yopoic olu.» 
xAjjSsJj s?r«;6a*;, al/xyAai; ts 
oti ffwpta xCiifJisic 

■ i. — E Simouhle. 

^'Ots \upyaLXi ey ^onlaXsu uvEtioc^ x. t. A,* 
Qiiiim d:t'(la)ca p<>i (uare iiirliidtiiu 
Siibvccta ci^ta, pru'cipiteiii Af'iiciiin 
I'liictusquc vcNatos pavtTOt 
Ar|;olici bubol<^<« tyrnniii ; 

Coniplcxu Ptr>en, lum bine laenini-^, 

Uac iiia'sta seeiiin : Quul^, piier, iiiuli 
Ale pondiis urgtl ! dum tenello 
Corde, metu vacuus, beutib 
Nascentis a‘vi cotuiitinnibus. 

Japes cubili fusus alicueo, 

Lenisque per &onuii(iii frngran(i 
* riaJitiis expriiTutiir siisurio ; 

Nec lux maligna et cu'iulc se puli * 

'Icrreat teiiebrse^ nec lequieui inovet 


* I’’ rein Por^'On’s iranslaiion of the ln5cri|itiou on Alexis. 

■ tti V'fra: ^5* Ku\ KaAttl * ^ 

XdpiTiS <T .Vbif^iA'iioui/, uurap Ktifitvw 
voBoucr^ uytucru ivnVph^ fA€\tphla 
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Qiii Hiictiis intactos siipini 
Prajterit innocuus capillos. 

Sill dira mecuiii coiirremis, et iiicas 
Parvis qiicrcias auribus accipis ; . 

Dormi, neque incassuni par^nteni 
Sollicita. Atque titinam furentes 
Vrntiqiic, duel usque, rt Danaes dolor 
J)oriniret ! O qui sidcra temperas. 

Jam parre i:uje rent urn dolori, cl 
C oi^i! i is'nic! ior ret e\ t is 
liiiprn^c SOI tern : sin uninio iiiijirohos 
piulmli, paicc piecor, precor, 
r^a:i(|uc coininotus pcriclis 

'i'ollc ixiiuas, aniinuinquc ledde. 

R. U. 


TENTAMEN. 


^l/ihor oiniiiatvirit 

cl uuns urg'ni;, iii rcl-iis egestii^. 

Viig. Georg. I. 115. 


Spar.scrat a'tlieiios stcllaiitj iuiiuno canipos 
Satiirni ijeniis, cl vastuiii poriP\cr:il lequor ; 

Janique I'eia-, et picli« volucies, liouiiiicsqiic fueruiil. 
rjiahal n)lvis vasUiuigeus sparsa per orbem, 

Nee componere ojies iiorat; iice,parccrc parlo ; 

Sed iicijiorum spatia, am longuiii volvcntia fiiniutn 
Anti a eulebat mops ; doini aspcniata profudit 
'iVrra parens, liitaque dumo luliure inclalia. 

Senserut ilia Labor, proles piseclara Tunantis, 
Virtutisqiie pater; t'uditque bus oie querelas: 

** Omnipoteiis gciiitor, siitiiinoii’ poles alius Olyinpo 
diriim spcctaie ii^fus ? iiomiiuinine tuoruui 
Sublimes uiiiirias, cogiialaque seiiiiiia eeelo, 

Misceri tcllure probes f ’ da nimpere somiios ; 


' Sfd fat is in^efta fcnir, sf Jupiter unam 
Ksse velil Tyriis urbeiii Trojaque protcclis, 

Miscenvc prubet populos, aul la^dera jungi. i£n. iv. ilO. 
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Teniamen. 


Da segnein rcvocare animtkm, atqiie attollcre in auras 
Htec ubi dicta dedit, cobIo se iiiisit ab alto. 

Vix steterut terris; subito coiisurgere motu 
Pectora, ct ignoto populi fervere tumultu, 

Adventante Deo. Jamque arida lustra Caiiopi 
Advectus, special campos, ubi pliirimus erniiis 
Pascil arundiiieain prsepiiigui iluniiiie sylvani 
Nilus^ el hunieiiti late premil a^qiiore regna. 

JJas prinium cepit scdes; populunique vagantem 
sSaltibus eduxity jtisailque attollere tecta. ' 

Agniina conveniunl : tolls discurritur arvis. 

Robora succumbunt ferro^ viigultaque ccdunt: 
Subvectanl latis hunieris immania saxa : 
iCstuat onitic solum strepitii ; Phariosqiie per agros 
Tiirrigerac fulsere urbes, aurataque teiiipla.' 

Janique arceni coeli ct rutilantia sidera dortse 
Percurrerc acies ; primaque ab uriginc vales 
Perpetuo varium deduxit carmine regnuiii. 

Tanta Labor potuit, donee volventibus aniiis 
Degeneres animoa patriaque carentia tbiinma 
Pectora dcscriiit, Lib}icqiie ad liltora ci(r^u.s 
Convertit^ quo uiannorcis inuixa coltiiuiiis 
Prima loco 1‘ertur posiiisse palatia Dido. 

Naiiticus hie, tola eflusus Cartliagirio, ccetiis 
Scindebat veteres sylvas, classeniquc futuram, 
Prondentesqiie levi spoliubat cortice rcinos. 

Lrigit hie proram, aut afhgit carbasa inalo ; 
llle ratem ferro, el diiris compagibus, armat. 
Jamque viain rapiunt immeiisa per lequoia naves ; 
Oninc fretiim longa veloruni obtexitur umbra : ^ 

Per fluctus qiiaeruntur opjs ; Orientia siilcaiit 
iEqiiora, vel Libjcis proscinditur Adria remis. 

Sic crevit regniini ; cessil Gstula poteslas, 

Kt Nomadum turmse; dominos agiiovit Ibenis, 
Triiiacriseque urbes: hinc visinvicla Magonis, 
Asdrubalisque .aiiimi ; glacieqiie horrenda perenni 
Evicit juga ductor ovans, iongumqiie per sevum 
liisuelan humanis iremueraDt gressitr us Alpes. 

Exstimulavit amor lucri : janique Afer iniquas 
Fraude mala stipavit opes, domuitque per artem. 


Proud cities tower, and gold-roofed teuples blaze. 

]Vlickle*a Lusiad, x. 

A line from Siliub Italicus. 



Tcnicfmen. 

Nusquam tiita iidcs, jurataque koedera nusquam ; 

Obruit ilia fames auri, crcscentia jamque 
Pygmalioiieae vidit perjuria gentis 
Oninipotens pater, et direptos fraude senates : 

Vidit, et intoiiuit. Suprenii signa furoris 
Agnovit Numen, tardoque per aera cursu 
Dardaiiix pctiit siirgeiitia nioenia Romze. 

lllic iiidoiiiituni genus, assuetiiinque periclis 
Cotispexit*parvamque urbeni, cui Martius olim 
iioniiilq^i exiguo ciiigebat ovilia timro. * 

l*'lecte^e Indii.s cqiios, sptimantes vincerc ductus 
jb>utusque ades perrumpere : bellica dextra 
Aiit torsit ferriiiiijuut glebam dimovit aratro. 
llis Volscie cessere acies; cessere Fidenae, 

Aurimcicque arces, augustaque moenia Turni. 

Parva loquor : Brcnni nequicquam exercitus accr, 
'J'liessalaque ili^uotrios complcrunt agmina canipos ;; 
Nequicquam edoinitse Tyrias ad bella catervas 
iiniuisere Alpes: Romano fiilmine Pcenx 
Dissiliunt turres ; caret Africa terra triumphis ; 
Proctiiiibiiiil Poiiti vires; arnia irrita ponit 
iFgyptiis, retraliitque exterrita flumina Nilus. 

Detoiiuit inibe« belli, et jafti mitior aura 
!MuIccbat resides animus, niiHique refixa 
Innocuo fhiirum feriebat lumine pila : 

Omnia pace silent. Stygiis quum exorsa teiicbris 
Pallida Luxuries, nigrisque Infamia peiinis 
Oira comes, cepcre locum, geiitisqiie sepuUae 
]’cr lauros tacita subrcpsit tube venenum. 

Antiquae pcriere artcs : furit atra per omnes 
Seditio, vastique quatit fuiidanuna regni : 

Coilabctis donee proprio sub pondere Roma 
Corruit, iiigcuteiiique traliit per cuncta riiinani. 

N ec minus interca vis indefessa Laboris 
Sopitas peragrat terras, aniinosque repostos 
I line atque bine agitat,. sparsosque recolligit ignes. 
Jamque albas rupes viridantiaque arva Bsitannuiii 
Coiitigit, et gratis tandem requievit in oris. 

Hie viret oninis ager, Isetanti pace beatus; 

Per cainpos armeiita sonant ; daventia prata 
Pra'tcxiiiit segetes : hie niunera pulclira Laboris 
A urea Libertas firmat, gladiunsqiie cortiscat 
Fuliiiiiicum, prodriisque arcet de sedibiis liostes. 

Nonrius, 
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ELEMEKTA LIXGUJE GRJEC2E ; nmh, pic- 
rumquCy rcgulis Jradita ; Pars Primal vomplvcUm 
partes oraiiovis ikcliHabdcs ; in usnm tyromm jnnio- 
rum classis Grrtcee in Academia Glasguensi. Studio 
Jacoei Moon, LL. IX in cadtm Academia Lift. 
Grcec. Prof. IXiligcuter emendarit aiLiifquc .1 a co- 
ins Tate, A. AL Cantahrigiams, * 

Glasgov'^ J. Cameron ; London^ T. Hamilton. 


We Ikivo licie n verv singular liltic book, remarkable for what 
is iiisertcil in it, mure leiiiarkablc for ulial it boldly n-jccls. 
'I’Jie forms of secoml future, and Tvirovfiai, arc cast out 

intirely from the paradigma of -/\n(l llie form tstut^oc 

is only retained, to show what llse Praseus Perfect urn f also- 
EUiUM Is 111 its nalurc as a^cII as in its Hexions. 

'i'he foI^o^^ iiig extracts vmU scive to iliusirnlc the )>iin<'ip:d 
changes and additions uhich Mi. Tate has introdiuvd into 
fessor Moor’s most ingenious and elegant (iiammar. WJiuliie 
has done besides in omitting, arranging, siinplifving, can onl\ he 
estimated by a close comparison, page after page, of the ohi 
Grammar witli the new. Pages 8, f), 10, 11, alfoid a good 
speeitiicn of the improvement alluded to. 

P. (). Lingua (irra*ca, Genitivo Dalivo^pie suo jalis iiistnieta, 
fonnam i^blutivi non habet. 

We believe Mr. Tate’s meaning to be tins : 

'' It is sometimes asked, IJas the Greek laniTunge an Ablative 
case? The true state of the tpiestioii is: What is the Latin 
Ablative and what the original formation of it, when it has, or 
sem.s to have, a form of its own r” 

P.20. Articulu.s qni dicitur, 6, fj, to, nihil revera esl aliud, nisi 
vctiis pronoinen, (Anglicc lie, 0hc, that,) ciijns vis ct sigiiiiicatio, 
Honifri aetate perspicua, evanuit postea. 

Mr. 1 ate in his desire of brevity has here omitted, but of 
course could not overlook, that acceptation of to, tijv, Ta, &c. 
n Homer, which strictly corre.sponds to the Latin relative, qui, 
3 oth in use, and, as formed from re and the simplest form of the 
)ronoun, in etymology also. 

P. 51, 57. Moniium PHmum. 

Futuruin secundum forma? vel activa; vcl* media; in Gra*co 
erriione iiusipiam repcritiir.’’ 

. IL Dawes Mmcdl, Critic. 17L5, 75. 



Moor’s Greeli Grammar. 353 

Hoc Dawesii edictum viroriini in literis Graicis principum 
oniniiiiii coiibciisu jam diu saiicitum est. 

Pellanttir ergo istai voces nihili, rmrto^ et Tum^yLOUy &c. 

a TVffro), verhero, a persuadeo^ Tndoofiat, et aravu), 

xTavovfiati, a ktsIvco, occido^ culd fvyw, ruy^Siy ct ceteris 

( jiisclctii fariiia;. 

Cum l'\ituriiiii Activnm et Medium Verboriim LiQUiDO- 
u u M ^ hue 02}^, ill Xoi, fActi, vco^ poa, desiiirntiiim, ad iiormam a ce- 
teris diversimi i\jectatur ; nos non dubitamiis pro f(|rmis imagi- 
iiariis Tvjri, et Tuvou/tai^ gcnuiiias et necessarias illas^ ipavco, et 
0ayou/x«(t discentibus in posterutn commendarc. 

J. T. 

Mon'Uum Secundum. 

Vcrbiiin TUTrro/Aai videtur ex tribus elemciuis conflatiim cam 
primitn^ lialniisse iKiliiratn, quani lingua Anglicana sic effort 
.-.inipliciter, 'HI tttC ; demde in euin iisiim abiisse, ut sig- 

nifican t. get n blotf, i. c. not giOC one; denique suinpsissc 
vnn jHue passivain. 

A<( lianc conje<'turani alia verba in jttjxi et jitijv desinentia exi- 
g»‘ro hie locus non sinit. 

W iu.'ii dc \erbis sTv^ 3 >jy, huvr^v, qum cum cognatis 
r jKissioiiiSn suani coirtmunicant, illud umim suspicari 

liceat, eleiiientum quoddaiii di.sertc passivuni fuissc iis ab ori- 
ginc iiitcxluTn- J. T. 

]\iointum Tertium. 

Pr cesenlis Pcrfoeii Falso-Mcdii exeinpio sit, tstuisca, verbiim 
a (Jraniiijuli; is rpeciose coiiiictutn. Namque ut vcibuiii r^xw, 
/iffucfuciu, gignit (ita aiiint,) lu/uef ’eci, et reVi^xa, lique- 

facins sum ; sic efulcni turn forma*, turn signiticatioiiis, analogia 
posset sane e\ verbu rt/Trrai, binfc TsTU^a nasci, illiuc rhuvcif 

g; Ijabc jStrurh, 35 am m a beaten jState. 

i'ilulus FalSO-Medji huic verbo rectc imponitur, quia ne- 
qiic origineiii neijiie usuin habet cum medi'd vocc comiiiuneni ; 
omnia enim iiujiismodi verba vei mera Activa sunt, vel statuui 
aiiqucin et rationein indicant. , 

i. axijxoa, aiidtvi : deSopxa, iuluvorf oirtovu^ vidi : 

‘J. 'ikhia, ardeo : • (rEO’ijira, putrui : irewoiQottJido. 

J. T. 

Moiiitum Quartum. 

Anliquis iilis ('or mis, rrevparou, ersTopoiTO, mult^e alisc gimiles, 
exempli gratia, u^^sigeo, Taa-treo, &c. hp^apotrui, xi^^copl- 

5 «Tcti, eTSTavaTo, ab Herodoto, a Thucvilide etiam usurpatse, 
VOL. XXVIH. (V. .//. NO, LVI. Z 
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inox tamcn obsolevcrunt, ct utrique formas circumlocutio siif- 
fecla ill postern m obliniiit. 

Perfectokcjm in desinentium modi optalivi paiica* 
qtiasdain persoiiie, at*iiullas Xenophon tis scculo receiitiorcsy 
legentibus occiirrunt, quaruiii Ifse suiit praicipua*. 

a xsxXripLat, xsxXpo, xsxX^fis^ot, 

a X6XTi}jXfti, xexrp^ijy, xexT^ffieSa. 

a ft6>w)|xai, /xsftvij/iijv, fisf/tv^TO. 

Ilorum \erboriiin modi suhjufwlivi vix iminuet L*!teruin ves- 
tigium extat. J. T. 

P. J 10. The form of the second future Active being essential 
to Professor floor’s beautiful system of derived tenses, Mr. 
Tate has not yet had the courage to externiiiiate it from that part 
of the Grammar ; he retains it (p. Ill.&c.) within brackets, 
[xolS>\, [Anrw], [^uyoi], &c. And his apology for thus temporis- 
ing is modestly made. 

Monitum Quintum. 

** At Futurum Secttttdum Jhrwtc vel AritVfi' vci Mvdi<c vus- 
quam reperiiur, Qui fit ergo, ut futuro isto cpiasi vero probci- 
que etiaimiuin iitaris 

Detur, obsccro, Inec disciplipse Moorianse vetiia, ut exempla, 
ob Gramiiiaticaiii comiiioditateiii olim coiifictu, ideoqtic hie a 
me caiicellis iiiclusa, iii pra'sentia salunii retiiieat. 

J. T. 

(Tria verba, rci I'uturai Pia'senteni \oliintateni iiidicaiitia, 
xioftai, hibam^ tlopetiy edam, ct verbo, sljxi, iboy simile, veop^on^ 
redibof Futuro Secuiido Medio satis abstiide iinputaiitiir.) 

Quod autcni dicitiir paulo post Futurum, imnierito sane dic- 
tum, cjusdein est analogue cum diiobusillis, rsTUfiftaif heTVfifiriy, 
ita ut diversis teniporibus vis%adem verbalis tribuatur ; soil. 
u/liH, posthac^ 

ersTv fiiLtiv, ruTV ppaif rsTu^fOjxai. 

Mr. "J'ate Iras printed an ingenious set of Tables (which also 
may 1)q had of Mr. llaniiltoii) to exhibit in one view all the 
Greek Nouns with their contractions according to Moor, and all 
the flexions of the Greek verb in oo. 

VVe insert part of those tables, by wdy of specimen, and at 
the same time to show the ingenuity of Moor’s scheme in form- 
ing the tenses — if the second J'uturcs Active and Middle are 
allowed to retain their station in Grammar. 

i^rimam Seriem Teinponini a •Praisenti^ per Fiitiirum Pii- 
mum forniatorum ex ordiiie cliaractcristicanim brevis lubidu cla- 
rius indienbit. 
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Greek Grammar ^ by Talc. 

Ncmpe, hx sunt characteristic:! : 

I. Mutas ante «i. ' 

1 . », ft p. («•.) 

*> y« X- ("* ?•) 

3 .t,S,S. (<r<r^.C.) 

II. Vocalis quasvis ante < 0 . 

III. 

\ ^9 P> 

I. 1 . ^di^irojxai, tvittco . 

, • 2 . x“» 

> *3. (Tea, xa, (rtfqo'ofiai, a/icu. vXSo'rai. 

II. o-u), xa, 3i)irofU(i, /tai. rioi. 

III. tti, fiat. fetlveo. 

Secuada Series, nempe Temporuni a Praesenti per Futuriim 
Secundum foriiiatoruni, exenipla longe pauciora praebet, for- 
mas inter se multo facilius connexas et expeditioras. 

Una eiiim cademquc in s)'l!abft, antequam ad Perfectum 
Fulso-Medium accedas, res fere tota consistit ; turn, alter^ tan- 
turn opus est, eaque proiuptissim^. 

VEIIBI TUJTTflU OMNIUM TEMPORUM FORMATIO PER 
OMNES VOCES. 

T f rinr at •••• er^ t w eiv 

• • 

[twit OUjXXl] • • • • € TWIT tljXr^V 
f rtnr OV 

TWIT iia'Ofj^ai • • • • e tw 
TVWT OfJLOlt 

e TVWT OV 

TVWT (i/iat 
TVW (TOIMli 

e TVW cat 

T e TU0 fle • • • ire Twp eiv 
Tv^ di)(ro|uioe( E Tu^ 

I 

TfTi/ji e‘»’f Tivi juwjv. 

N. B. Litcrac in verbo formativoi, quas vocaiit, typo majori, 
csscntiales ininori, exprimuDtur. 

R* s, y. 


•-• • • e rvW 7 OjXlJV 

« • • • E Tuirr o^i;v 
• • • • 5 arafiriv 


I 



TVW <rou \ 

I ^ 



NO'llCE OF 

Xo^oKAEorx ouinorx Em KOAHNni. so- 

PHOCLIS (BDIPUS COLONErS e rcccn- 
sione Petri Elmseby, A. M. Accedit Brunckii ct 
aliorum anuotatio selecla, cui et main addidit Editor. 
Oxon. 1B23. 8m. 


A.T the cloiie of our notice of Mr. Elnisley’s cditieii of the 
Bacchse of Euripides we indulged in tlu^ hope of meeting him 
ere longi in a field where ample scope would be given him, as 
an editor of Sophocles, to exhibit the powerful union of exteii> 
sive research, inventive genius, and correct taste. Although it 
can be scarcely said of the hope and its completion aixa hog 
a^LOL Epyov, yet the expression would have been quite true, as far 
as respects an author, and his reviewer who were wont to 
interpret the words thus — ‘ One has said his *say, and the other 
must do his work,’ had w'o not felt a wish to compi\ with the 
fashion of the duy, which discountenances, as inucli as it did 
once encourage, the language and coiiilui:* of iht? J*. C. in the 
wieldois of the pen and the drawers of black bhuHl. In spile, 
therefore, of the spirit-stirring dictum cd' eriticisni, ‘ W hen 
Gicek meets Greek, then comes the lug of war,’ we shall con- 
tent ourselves by giving a very peaceable u' count of Mr. Jilliiis- 
Ity’s doings in his new lield of literal y renown. We call it a 
new field, although it is not the tirst time that Mr. E. has taken 
Sophocles ill hand; }et, as the maimer, in whith he fornieily 
assisted the Sphinx-destro}iiig I'yi annus, is so ditb reiil from 
that, ill which he ha.s now' U fiiied on the blind Suppliant at Co- 
lonus, we are fully jiistibed in the designation given to his le- 
cent appearance, in which Mr. E. has, we confess, disappointed 
us. But it w'oiild be as unjust to Mr. E. to insinuate that he has 
left jjs e\cry thing to desire, as it would he untrue to say that he 
has left us nothing to regret. After all, perhaps, the disappoint- 
ment originates, as ^Ir. K. once said of J lei maun, rather with the 
rearler than the author, to whom ate atirihuted intentions he did 
not fulfil. 'fake the good the god^ provide lliee” is every gene- 
rous mulcrV motto ; who fe^is little disposed to find fault with 
a lepast, neither so racy, rare and rich as he anticipated, provided 
it e^cape llie reproach, that it ?:sIi.sol ta llriv, U7rspa,riv o* oux 
eSiVe. But from even the possibility of sucli an insinuation 
Mr. t. must feci himself quite secure, when he icir.einbers that 
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the value of every tiling from his pen is such^ as to call for an 
early reprint to satisfy the cravings of continental scholars ; and 
he might still with some justice have anticipated, as with a par- 
donable vanity he seems to do, the certainty that his present 
publication would obtain equal honor from the bookmakers at 
Leipsig, had lie exhibited more of his own mind and less of 
other men's mutter. It is, how'ever, but fair ^ acknowledge, 
tliat if ever t^ie necessity existed, in a scholar of Mr. Elmslcy’s 
calibre, tofirinUa variorum edition of a Greek play, the CBdi- 
pus at Ct4onus is the one, to which that necessity applies with 
the greaR^st force. For of the seven remaining pledges of the 
Muse of Sophocles, this is the only one, in the facetious ima- 
gery of A brother-reviewer, that has not been brouglit out by 
itself to attract the gaze, and to stand the shock of scrutinizing 
literary coxcombs, or ever received, even in secret, more than the 
temporury attentions of a learned admirer ; but, like a stiff and 
starelied virgin of antiquity, has deterred all, who might have 
offered their hands and hearts, by throwing such difficulties in. 
the way of possession, as few have had the courage to attack 
her,* and fewer still the good fortune to overcome ; or, in plainer 
words, this play has, tilt within the lust two }ear 5 , been never 
edited separately, iipr received any illustration or correction ex- 
cept from casual criticism, 'loadd to the singularity of its fate, 
although whicfi contain it are very few and not diffi- 

cult of access, .s:ill from accidental causes the various readings 
which those Mss. offot, have been less known than in any other 
of the plays of the same author. This edition, therefore, of Mr. 
E., which contains ilie collation of five Mss. billierto unex- 
ainineil, will possess no mean value in the eye of the real critic, 
whose first object is to know wlnU the Mss. read, and second to 
elicit from iheiiee what the uiitlior wrote. 

Content with the rigid performance of an cdilor^s duty in the 
first of these points, Mr. K. has no doubt purposely left the se- 
cond to that * fanciful school,’ who, deeming the playful light of 
conjectuies the surest sign of a brilliant genius, view with in- 
effable disdain the leaden sons of duiiiess, x^liose highest ambi- 
tion it IS, witli the aid of rush-light illustrations, to grope their 
way through the ‘ palpable obscure’ of chaotic absurdity. But 
while wc give Mr. E. all the credit due to the character of a 
cool and steady critic, a diameter which an abstinence from 
conjectures is sure to obtain for the fortunate holder of a capi- 
tal blank in the lottery of literature, we must not deny him the 
greater credit due to his abstinence from the lengthy weariness 
of notes explanatory. It is quite refreshings as Mister limit 
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would say, to remark the rea 
rupt passages confesses his ignorance of what iiis author wTote : 
and in difficult passages Mr* E. had acted more wisely to own 
his inability to give a satishictory explanation, than to leave the 
reader to make that confession for him. From such open dealing 
men of moderate attainments are deterred by the dread of losing 
a portion of tha{ reputation, of which they have none to spare ; 
but Mr. E. should feel that he may venture to say,ton many oc- 
casions, * All that 1 know* is that 1 know' nothing ;* tand he may 
leave to such, as are disposed to ridicule this langua^ t, the not 
easy task of proving their superiority. * 

Except on the score of shi/wg at an emendation, a ivVe* 
which, as it is more common with old than with young stagers 
in criticism, Mr. E. has in the course of years acquired but 
lately, the editor has reason to be satisfied with his liand)-\voik, 
suited, as he intended it to be, for the sttidittHS tfoulh at school 
and college, by presenting, as it does, at one view’, nearly all that 
Jias been written on the play for the last two centuries and 
upwards. 'I'o be sure, the names, which figure in the list of 
commentators on Sophocles, are not the Dii majorum gcitllinn: 
yet, such as they are, tlie reader has them all, irood, bad, and 
indifferent; and Mr. E. is not to blame, if;the flowers of criti- 
cism are seen to bloom but thinly over a barren ilcaih. 

As a better opportunity will piesent itself for llii* esoteric cx- 
aniinaiion of Mr. Eliiisley^s text and noieii, taken serinti/u, we 
shall, at present, discuss only a few choleric observations, made 
by the learned editor. 

First, with regard to the Mss. he has collated, and their intrin- 
sic value. 

The ^Iss., ten in nnniber,* are preserved in the djiferont 
libraries of France and Italy ; and Mr. 1C. set ms to think that 
they belong to tw'u families, one presenting the Aldine, and the 
other the IViclinian, recension. It appears to ns, howevei, that 
there are in fact three families, and that to the Aldiiu; may be 
assgined’ Laur. A., Par. A., and Picc. A.; and to the Triclinian, 

'■ ■ 1 ■■■ ■ — ■ 

' Mr. E. will pardon this cant word, in vhich nothing offensive is 
meant, but which is merely a metaphor borrowed from ilic itulufi Cuivn- 
m of the Olympic^ and familiar to the Corps Dionysiac of the 
Ko\juu6s. 

^ This number is to be increased by one, which we have seen in the 
Royai library at Brussels ; but of the value of which we have nothing to 
say; all we remember is, that it was written on glossy paper, a Jitric an- 
terior to the invention of printing, and contained four plays. 

^ VVe have adopted Mr. K.’s nomenclatuie, of witirh an t xplanatK ii 


f EUnsley's 

ess. with which Mr. 1'.. in n 
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Pur. n., T., Vat., and Fani.; wQile Par. P., and Rice. B., arc 
cousiil-gertiiaii to both, between whom they form the link. 
N or is this observation, slight as it may seem to be, without its 
use, as it leads to, and is confirmatory of, our next remark, 
that of the tw'o recensions just mentioned*, the Aldine is the mure 
lec ent, and of the least authority. 

We know full well that, in starting and supporting such an 
opinion, we shall expose ourselves to the heavj^ charge of levitjj/ 
on the part mf the Jnti-Porso' of Thuringa, who has ridiculed 
poor DuttiKanm^ for daring to defend the recension of Triclinius 
against tl^ continual abuse of Brnnck and Co. But unhappily 
for the t^seudo-Giilielinus Kuesterus, Mr. E. has shown that 
one of the identical Paris Mss., which was supposed by Bruiick 
to exhibit the recension of that bardus, stipes, fungus, ycleped 
J)emetrius Triclinius, is of a date anterior to the time of the 
said hardns, stipes, fungus. But, say the defenders of the 
Aldine recension, its antiquity is proved by the fact that both 
Euhlatliius 111 tli( twelfth, and Suidas in the tenth, century, in 
their fjuotulioiiN, almost always agree with the Aldine text. VVe 

” 4 ' ’ '■ ■■ ■ 

will be loiind in hi') preface. To Laur. D., very modem, full of faults 
and !tn))ii(luntly interpuiated, nut the least regard need be paid. 

' liv tins appoiiatiaii we allude Mr. Hcisig, who is never su happy 
as wlicn he iias an opporininly ot exposing the /(vify of Porso (i. e. Poi- 
son). 1 ( iini.si4ie tiwncd, however, that among tlic rising scholars of'Gcr- 
iininy Pcisig taking a commanding station as an acute critic, lint he is 
u|>l to he a iitltp saucy, presmning probably on the strength of his long 
beard, the admiration of one x amt tlie mror ol the other, as he iiimsclf 
informs u.s in his ediiioii of llic (Fx^oiiomics of Xenophon, where, under 
the assumed iiaiiu: of Gulieiniiis Kuesterus, he has made rare sport with 
Zeuiniis, Schiifidcr, and oilier secoiid-iale editors. Mr, Rtisig is also, as 
iiiLMi of talent love lu be, sometimes vastly absurd. For instance, in his 
( 'onjectdiiea in Aristopbaneiii he vary gravely wishes to prove that a 
])ro(.cleusniatic foot is admissible in Senanan lambics. Jlut 

with all Ins foppcnc'^ (and in the studied eloquence of his Arniotaiioiies 
Criticn* in Soplioclis (Kdipum Coloueum, much will be found to exidtc a 
smile) Mr. lleisig has done his author good service, and his edition of tlirce 
years* travail is irediiablc to liis learning, taste, and genius. To uiider- 
st.nid Mr. lieisig’s leritas, we refer our readers to Mr. Klnisley*s cecuiid- 
arv note on <Kd. C. 1670. • 

^ .Mr. Hiittmann ha.s lately published an cdi\ioii of the Plnloctctcs, 
winch, intended for ihe*use of tyros, is hardly fair game for a pro- 
fessed critic like Reisig to hunt down. We should suspect, however, 
that the contemptuous language of Ueisig had its source in feelings of a 
persoii.il nature, did we nut find him adopting the same language to the 
great and little, tlie living and the dead of every coumry and period. 
I'^veii Hermann, thv j^rcai sun worship totherritit.il m.igit:f (Terniaiiy, 
woiiM be iiaiiilled laltitr roughly, were not Mr. Kei^ig cbecKed by liisad- 
luiriAium for the oiigiiial arii.igoin-t of 
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grant that such quotations arejproofs of the antiquity, but none 
of the integrit}^, of tlie ^Idine recension, 'i'hc last qiiesticni, 
which is the iirst in fact to he mooted^ ninst be proved by inter- 
nal evidence. Now in ainiost ail the instances viliere the 
Pseudo-Triclininn (for liy such name ought that recension to be 
called^ wiiich existed some hundred years before Ti ic.liniiis) dif- 
fers from the Aldine text, the superiority is in hivor of the for- 
mer. But, say§ Mr. li., those superior rtndings are but the 
conjectures, many of them, it tiiiist be confessed, very iugcniuiis, 
of some uiilfsiQwii graininurian, who lived in some uiHnown pe- 
riod, but who neither possessed, nor could have possessed, a 
codex of aSophocies better than the one, which formed tiie basis 
of the Aldine recension. But can ^Ir. )*]. produce a single 
grammarian, from the time of the great Aristarchus to that of 
the last scion of the school of AloNuiidriu, who was capable of 
conjecturing aaivsi for (njfialvst in (JCd. C. £J20.? Tor until be docs 
produce such an ancient of the Jientlev breed, he must allow ns 
the liberty of conscience and of speech, in believing and assert- 
ing that the better leadings in the Pseudo-Tricliniuii recension 
are not the conjectures of some grcal unkuorniy but arc to be 
traced to another more intelligible, though equallx unknown, 
source, an older and better codex of Sophocles. 

Nor is the subject of the Iriclinian recession the only point 
on which Btisig will have to change Ins mind after tin; peruHal 
of Mr. Clmslex’s preface, who has tanglii us ihal il.e far-fained 
Koman edition of the Scholia on Sc)jil5«:c!es, the M!})pos(d value 
of which was first pointed out by Porsms, ami Ir:^ since been 
echoed by verifies the old pjovt jl/, .v/; 

thesauro. For according to Mr, F. llje Boinan eililo»s made 
such sorry W'ork of the fiom wIikIi ih.Ly olitained iheir 
transcript tor the press, that M/. E. has been indnetd to neglect 
the printed Scholia altogether. The last topic suggested by the 
perusal of Mr. E.’s preface is an inquiry respecting the present 
lurking-place of Scaligcr’s Sophocles. Unless our nieinory fails 
us, there is a copy ot Stephens* editi'iii with Scaliger’s notes 
amongst Isaac Vossius’ books in the Levden librai). It con- 
tains, as far as we |•L*Jn^nlbe^, very little. 

The length of our remarks on the preface of Mr, E.*s eiliiic»n 
leaves us room to add but little on other parts of his publication; 
which we the more regret, as scarcely a line occurs in the whole 
play, where much might not be said, either as regards the author 
or ids editors. One passage, however, w'e cannot pass over in 
silence, without doing injustice to more partii's than one. v\t 
V. 60J. Ismena, after heuring in what manner the expiatory liba- 
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tion is to be made to the ] 'uries, otfers to perform the sacred rites, 
and just previous to going off the stage thus expresses herself : 

«AX* ei/A* ey» TeXoStra* tov toVov 8* Im 

'’oTOLi e^ivpetp tovto jSoeXojXso fJM^eiv. 

Of the thousand and one objections which may be brought 
against this passage, as it exists in the Aldine edition, it is neces- 
sary to mention only one, wliich is that, as the words are per- 
fectly unintelligible, they could not have bccu written by any 
man in hisy^iiiid senses. It is possible, however, that some 
ingenious stickler for received texts will assert (andin defence of 
the Vulgate what absurdities iiave not been asserted and ap- 
provf>H that as Sophocles was in his dotage \\ hen he wrote this 
phn I" M'as only natural for the old gentleman to talk nonsense. 
To sui ' other arguments, equally powerful, it is in vain to 
reply. W*- . Jl merely express our belief that the passage is 

corrupt; and that otliers arc of the same opinion will appear 
from the following note of Mr. E. 

dot. Mnliiii yjid* ttrrt, lie niiiiis duram admittauius. 

Cant. [Lej»cnduiii] ^arai ft uTrovftyiJy tovto, j^ouXofiai — 
ItiasK. Legcndurii opinor ut primiim vocalis iilfiiiia 

vocis ^ntia se(jueiite vocali eiidatur, dcindc priina rov effrai oh 
sirnilitudiiiem pnee^dontU diphtliongi ei quasi crasi farta absorb- 
ent nr. N'erte untoifl, lAnum rrf'o ubi sii nccessc erit insvpcr ut 
inveninm; hoc dhrvrc volo. Heath. 1\'ntal»aii) : xPV ^rayfi 
tTTtp/tfiy rott-^o — \ el : \ftif oruyfi ivpirnovy tvvto — . Mt'SGR. 

I.egitnr n'l roToi ’iva yjtt) '’(TTiii fi ifprvnciv. In B, 

Tni ft Ih'tni nihil Miriunt. Vhsurda lectio. Nihil 

expedit exjjlicatio, ad xp»/ '’nrat Jaiilnni perliueiis, caqiic 

falsa. Lliaus;a xera e^stt, rensaiitret ad hue viliuiii in ti;.cwpc7r, 
verlxi activo, ciii miImU <!ehol iiouiei) rti iaveiiienda*. Verspicua 
est seiiteiilia ad (juaiii reiueaiida veiha: Locum auiem, ubi res 
quibus usus tst itmnium, hoc doccri volo: ror tottuv 8* liva ra 
Xpd' l<p€vpitt, TOVTO jwvXofjiat ftaOelv. Ta )(pe7a, ra j^oijiTLfja. Noiiieii 
est adjeetiviim utilh^ quod alias etiain indi^um notat, ut 

apud Kiirip. Here. Fur. .51. 1310, [MJ?.] Brunck. [Lfgenduni 
XfOiOT nif fi €iratpr.i.] Xprjrrra, ra »/ Xf^rjtrruTVfs, qiia^ducta 

xirgo uovuin hoc negotiiim suscipit, sieqiic pgdem iter in Alttcam. 
Born. Fori. leg. ruv tottov b\ tv a | xpt) ft etjievpdr, rorbe 
ftuvXofiai fiaOuy. He pruiioiniiie vbc sic ex atuiidaiili posito v. 
Alclet. Crit. 1. p. S4<. SCH^F. Crasiii xPVfrrai ortain ex 
biTTai tutatiis sum in Syntagm. Crit. p. 32., atquc in eo agendum 
est eu ciiutius, quo insignius Scholiasta: cst testimonium ex Sopho- 
elis Triptolcnio. Dwderliiii in Specimiiio p. 12. earai fi^tpevp^iy 
nihil inoror. Sechnfeiuoralu Aigiiiiin est imprimis, quod Heruuiiiiio 
visum, xftiiarat pro faturo liabciiduiii esse atque pro \putTCi dictum. 
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videlicet contracto ypfitrerat, ut^^^crai iu ^arat, 11 Els. Qui vetc- 
Feni scriptilrani rcvocavit. Laur. A. -xP^itnai /i* It/tevpeiy^ Nee nisi 
in accentibus variant ccteri Mss. Sclioliasta; interpretatio ita 
legitur in Laur. A. /i* etpeupelv : ^(peiri ttrrat Kara avvu\i<pt)y 

"XP^ffrai. ayrl rov yQielij ttorau brfXovrat be ravroy ro betttret. koi ey 
rptitTo\e/£uu xpiiarai 5^ tr* ivdiyb'*avrts, Ciii recte objicit Urunck- 
ius, verbo e^evpeev addi debere nonien rci iiivenienda;. To vborp 
supplet alter interpres in Laur. A. £r6a ro vbtap €aT)y, yHtas av 
etbeiTjy, Quasi Irgerit. Propiiis a 

vuigata abest xp>l *friftfi iipevpely, quod admisi. '^rtf^ta pars cst 
corum, quoruW ad sacriticium peragciidum opus erat. liaelligciuli 
sunt ter novem K\wyes eXa/as, de quibiis dictum v. 4Sv). <mos(pu‘ c 
neiiiore vicino pctciidos esse respondet clionis. He Triptoleini 
Sopboclei fragnieiito, quod servavit scholiastcs, nihil liabeo quod 
dicam. 

Dismissing all notice of the emeiulations of others, wc will di- 
rect our attention to those of Keisig, Eltnsley, and Scha.^fer. The 
first of these very gravely tells us, that IJcnnann considers 
;^g>iJ(rTai as a contracted future for xf^vitrsTat, Barring the mani- 
fest absurdity of the idea, we wish to know how the passage is 
made more intelligible by this mighty discovery. Brun(k*s 
objection, that a noun is required after e^sugs'iv, is still unan- 
swered. 11101 noun Mr. E. supplies by a rt^adirig, o'Vfip.fi.* 
ipEvpsiv, which he hrst promulgated in Edinbnrgli Ucv. N ii7. 
p. 80. This is not the first time that this conjecte.ve has been 
honored by its inventor with a place in the text. In the edition 
of Sophocles, which Mr. E. printed nearly twenty years ago in 
Scotland, but the whole of which he subsequently committed 
ignibus ememlaturis^ with the exception of a copy or two still 
ill existence, this same conjecture is found in tlie same situation. 
When the reading was shown to Porsoii, he said, ' it w^oii’t do.' 
If by o'Teju.fta is meant the Tp)c hviu xXaavs;, mentioned in v. 480., 
the article is absolutely necessary. It is not a garland, but the 
garland^ that Ismcna is speaking of. Tlii.s objection might be 
met perhaps by reading *v« Xpr, trrepip,* s^supelv toOto, /3. ft. But 
ToCro eoiild scarcely be said, except with reference to a thing 
lately mentioned. Besides, how can by itself inenn Ixsrrr 

fiov (TriiLpM ? We^^ear, on this occasion Mr. E. a n opo aberra- 
Vitn 

'Die emendation of Schaefer, tov toVov 8*, *v , a Xgyjf ’'(rrai ft’ 
e^supeiv Tovh, ^oiXop^ut pahfiv, is certainly ingenious, and very near 
the trftth. Nor does it de.tract from its merit to know that 
nearly the same emendation was published^ ^^^o years bcfoic 
Scliajfer, by George Burges in the Appendix tt» his Tioatie.s, 
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p. 180. Wc quote his words, Air the work is long since gone 
to the tomb of all the Capulets; ' Minim est quam niultos 
labores levis macula pepererit in Soph. Gild. C. 504. rov roVov S* 
7va Vrai ft’ i^eupelv. Sic Aid. uieli^^ quam Cod. B. 

Tfti ft*. Lege h\a, Xp^, Vrttt ft* e^eupsiv* That G. B. should 
be the real author of this emendation is impossible. We suspect 
tiiat lie obtained it, like other eaves-droppers, clandestinely from 
Person’s mouth. Had it really been bis, lie could not have 
missed th^ru^ reading, tov twov 5*, 7» , a e^eupeTv 

rauTdt, jSwAoftai fiaSelv, supported, as it might be, as Tar as regards 
a relatjire pronoun at the end of a verse, by GSd. 1'. 299- 
ayou«riv, £ Ta?i.ijQgg — Qild. C. 14. Ttupyot ftev, o* IIoXiv— -Trach. 
819. n;v Se TeS *ft^, and as to the Atticism p^r 

geh for ipev^s$iivai, by the words of the Scholiast on Med. 314. 
'Pam ^uXa<r<reiy2 tov and by poaching into 

indices, he miglit have produced a hundred examples to prove, 
what every schoolboy knows, that pia-ra is a good Greek and 
’IVugic word ; and lastly he might have shovim that the letters 
aipu 111 ^gYjo-Tui ft are evidently part of the word avzvpeiv, a various 
reading for i^supilv, IVo other emendations made by the same 
critic wc will produce for the benetit of omnium-galherum edi- 
tions. The first Js on v. 711. euiTirov fuirwXov fudaX9t(r(rov, on 
uhif’h the Captilef thus writes, p. 126. ‘ Musgraviiis ibi vult 
£o/tctiAov, advocate ilesychio EupucoXog, aya^og TroAsftiVri}^, ev- 
ov>iog, Huic conjectune favere vidctiir similis Toupii (Vol. iii. 
p. ool.) eiiiendatio .Siiiiinia; apud Heph^est. p. 4:1. ubi vulgo 
legitur eutTrrrov, suttco^ov ey^etr^aKoy: corrigit T. euftwXoy. 
Sed WakeAeld. ad Here. F. 498. euovkov, Verissinie. Hanc 
ijisain medicinam adhibendam esse Sophocli docct illud Euripi- 
dis llec. 1080. Emmrov, buottKov. Quod ex ultimis verbis He- 
s}chii Musgraviuin non vidisse iniror.* The second eniciidation 
is ad Troad. 432. * in CEld. C. 8()G. vitium vidit non sustulit 
ilerinann. ad Viger. p. 774. Vulgo legitur r/<w(ra-y Isivog^ 
av^pa 6" Q'j^iv oTt* eyci wmg *£ iiravrog eu Keyn, 'Fu 

lege A'ai IsivovJ We presume the Capuiet meant to translate 
Aoj Sjivov utcunque potcutem scil. yXc»(r(rtj,^ The first of these 
passages Mr. £. defends against the emendations of Musgrave 
and Heisig. On thef second lie is quite silent. Wc hope he 
can understand it. Wc confess it is above our comprehension. 
Of the Capulet’s emendation it may be said in the language of 
Bentley, aut scripsit id, aut scribere debmt Poetn, 
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Mysteries of Anliquityy 8^c. 

It may not be* unworthy of being known, aa a curious coin- 
cidence, and an unexpected coiroboration of my options, that 
probably at the very time 1 was maintaining in the lecture-room 
of the Uoyal Institution, that tlie sacred Mysteries of j^ntKpiity 
were of an astronomical character, or consisted in part at least 
of astronomical disclosures, Mr. J. F. Newton, of 13elviderc 
House, Dorsetshire, having made the same discovery, was assert- 
ing it in a certain little octavo, entitled I'liree iuiigmas at- 
tempted to be explained,’* which has recently been transmitted 
to me by a friend at Weymouth. 

Had I seen those dissertaiious before, I should have been 
happy to have cited from them certain allegations and arguments 
in support of iiiy own : particularly what t)ic author has very 
pertinently remarked cunctTtiiiig that iiuich discussid classical 
enigma, the banishment uf Ovid; uhicli I«.lhink Mr. N. has 
very satisfactorily explained to hdve been owing to the poet’s in- 
advertently divulging toward the close of his Metamui phoscs, 
certain parts of the l^licnsiuian secret, of which cimic the full 
amount of the penally was death. 

Another of the Enigmas attempted to be explainul by this 
pliilaiilhropic writer, wliom 1 ha\e not the pleasure of kouwliiir, 
iclates to our habitual use of uniniai food, wlnili tiie auiiioi 
would hiimaiiely and piously abolish; that, liowcvci, is (juitc 
another alTuir. My conviction is here far less ctmiplele ; or iny 
bad carnivorous habits so far prevail over my better reason, iliai 
the luxury of dining daily on fruits and vegetables alone, cannot 
at present be mine. 

lint the snnnviary of his argument regarding the banislitnent 
of Ovid, and the Sacred Mysteries, is, 1 conceive, well worthy 
of being kiioun and rejected on by your classical readers : If 
(says be) the solutions hitherto attempted of Augustus's edict 
against Ovid, are unsatisfactory and untenable; it the poet in- 
forms the King of Thessaly that he was exiled for a more sei ions 
crime than forgery or murder: if publishing the Eleusiniaii 
secret, 'whether consciously or not, was the onlyciiiiic so stigma- 
tised at Rome; if, while Ovid states that his ofl'ciice was unre- 
gistered ill the laws of his country, not a syllable occurs in the 
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I{oni^p code of disclosing the Mysteries ; if the I'ristium an. 
iiouiiros that the Art of Love was only the pretext, and the 
Metaiuorphcises ilic real ground of this^gnal banishment; if 
Ovid declares that he would have suppressed his last work had 
not many co)>ies been previously distributed ; if the fifteenth 
book of the Metamorphoses, published at the very period of 
his puiiishiiierit, contains some verses, the import of which cor- 
responds with a certain allegory in the Zodiac*; and if that pas- 
sage is in (/ery. other view iitiitUelligible — if, finall)^ the Zodiac 
is connected with the Kleiisinian Mysteries — is not the conclusion 
reasonable, that Ovid was banished because the lines, Pressus 
hit mo, &.C. of the last book of the Metamorphoses, referred to 
tiie Zodiacal allegory, which was a si^cret of the Eleusiniaii 
Mysteries ?” J. I^a n dscek. 


In a former miniher of the Classical Journal, Mr. E. 11. Bar- 
ker has writUn niiich on the following r|nestion : — “is the 
the harbhi^yer of day, u,s well as the messenger of 
spring I "' — On looking over the works of Cliaueer, 1 have met 
with the follow iiig stuii/a^, xihicii scive to illustrate, in a great 
tii'gree, whut Mr. B. has urged on the subject. The poem from 
whieli tlicv au‘ taCui is entitled: — “Of the Cuckow and the 
Nightingale : Chuueer dreameth that hee hcareth the Cuckow 
and the N igntingale contend for exceilencie in singeing.*^ The 
edition I <piole from, is tiiat hi folio, printed 1^' Adam Islip, 
London, h/aih Ivitcr, 

“ But as 1 lay this other nighte waking, 

1 tliougiit liow louers had a tokening, 

And among liein it was a commune talc, 

'i’hat it were good to her^ the Nightingale, 
itaiher tliun the lend Cuckow sing. 

And then I thought anon, as it was daty, 

I would go some where to assay 
If that I might a 'Nightingale here, 
i'or >et hud J none, heard of all thabyere, 

And it was tho the third night of May. 

And niiniie Tts 1 the daif a^pidc. 

No Icugcr would i in iii> bed abide. 

But unto a wood that was fast by, 

1 went forth alone boldely, 

And hci(i t]ic way downe by a bro;»ke side. 

'fill 1 came to a lauiid of white and greene. 

So fuifc one hud i ncuer in bceiie. 
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The {(roiincl was greei^V ypoudred with daisic. 

The flourcs and the greves like hie. 

All grceiic and white, was nothing els scene. 

There sate^downe emong the faire doiires. 

And saw' the birds trip out of her boures, 

'I'iiere as tliey rested hem all the night, 

!/V/f y were so ioj/full of the dayes light. 

They began of M ny for to done hoiires. 

They coud that seruice all by rote. 

There was many a lonely note, 

Some song loud as they had plained 
And some in other mannere voice yfaiiied. 

And some all out with the full throtc. 

Tliey proyned hem, and made hem right gaie. 

And daunceden and lepten on the spraie. 

And eucrmore two and two in fere. 

Right so as they had chosen hem to yere. 

In Feuerere upon Saint V alcntine his daio. 

And the riuer that L sate upon. 

It made such a noise as it ron, 

Accordaunt with the birds armony. 

Me thought it w*as the best melody, , 

That might ben yhcard of any nioii. * 

And for dclitc, I wote ncucr how 
1 fell in soch a slotiiber and a swow, 

Nat all asleepe, iie fully w'akiiig ; 

And in*that swow me thought 1 heard sing 
The sorrie bird the leaud cuckow. 

And that was on a tree right fast by. 

Rut who was then evill apaid but 1 : 

Now'God (qd. 1) that*died on the crois, 

^Yeve sorrow on thee, and on thy leaud vois, 

"“Full little joy have 1 now of thy cric. 

And as 1 with the cuckow' thus gan chide, 

• I heard, in the next bush beside, 

A nightingale so lustely sing. 

That with clere voice she made ringc 
Through all the greene wood wide,* 

Here Chaucer affirms that the Nightingale sings by day, and 
that he arose from his bed early in the morning for the sole pur- 
pose oV listening to its song. I think that the above extract is 
an illustration to Mr. Barker’s argument, tlntl gives additional 
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Ntrrng^i to it ; and your insertion of it in an early number will 
obligr, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Antiquarius. 

Camftridge, Nqv, 182.0. * 

JVere Horseshoes used by the Ancients ? 

Having lately been engaged in reading A History of Inven- 
tions and L>lscnvcries, by Professor Beckmann,’*! vi’tfs somewhat 
siirprised^t the very decided manner in which he affirms, that 
the horsn-shoe, formed as at present, and nailed to the hoof, was 
unknown to the ancient Greeks and Uomaiis. 

It may appear presuni))tLtous to dissent from so great an ati- 
tliority, and although J differ in opinion from the learned Pro- 
fessor, 1 should not have ventured to express mine, could I not 
bring forward two very important facts, which of themselves 
are nearly sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that Professor 
Beckmann has decided somewhat hastily. 

When at Rome last year, among other places worth seeing, 
I went to the Palaz/o Rospigliosi, which is visited by most 
strangers, on account of the celebrated picture of y\urora, painted 
ill fresco by Guido jieni, on th^ ceiling of the principal saloon. 

In the middle of this saloon, stands a beautiful antique bronze 
horse, which ^'as dug up from among the ruins of the Baths of 
Constantine. This horse is represented as shod ; and so careful 
has the artist been, that he has not only represented the shoes, 
but also the heads of the nails, in the two feet that are lifted 
from the ground ; and the small ends, w here, after being driven 
till (High the hoof, they are clenched, as is done at present, in all 
the four feet. This horse is in such excellent preservation, that 
all these circumstances arc very nistiiict, and observed at first 
sight. 1 may remark that the nails come out through tlia»hoof 
very soon, that is, about an inch and a half from the bottom. 
This method has been considered as a modern improvement of 
great utility, and has only lately been introduced by Mr. Gh)od- 
win, veterinary surgeon to His Majesty, in* opposition to the 
old method of driving the nails high up into the hoof, and bring- 
ing them out half way between the coronet and the shoe. 

in the Sala degli Animali in the Vatican, is a small eques- 
trian statue in marble, most beautifully executed, representing 
the Bmperor Commodus on horseback in the act of throif ing a 
javelin. The horse «s rcpresefited as shod, and the ends of the 
shoes are turned down, or, as it is technically termed, roughed. 
The nails arc as distinctly marked in this as in the other. 
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These t\TO facts serve as Itrong cvidciire to prove, U.at the 
Ji^omaiis, at least, were not ignorant of the art of fixing iron 
shoes to the feet of their horses, indeed it seems almost im- 
possi'>Io that a nation ^vhich used plate urinour should not have 
hit upon so obvious and simple a contrivance. 

That few authors have mentioned any thing about horse-shoes, 
appears at first , rather extraordinary ; but if we consider how 
few works of the ancients have conic down to us, we shall ecuse 
to be surprised. If by any groat or extraordinary i jvolntion, it 
could be supposed possible, that lUfidcni should siitfor as much 
as ancient literature, and only the same niiinbor of 'vorks go 
down to posterity tliat temaiii to us of the ancients, how very 
unlikely would it be that in any one of them tliere should bo 
found an account ot horse-slioes ! It is only astonishing that in 
the few ancient works that lemain there should be so tniioli said 
about them. Professor lleckmaim monlions the ** IVypliioilori 
lliicxidiuin, published in octavo at Oxford in by Mciiick,’* 
in which there is the following passage : 

06 yuh «ri KVYifir,>Ttv 67r?ssc), 

MatffJMpiTfS KUTS(y^r,x.aivT'j ^^^kcLvyjc, 

'ATrofji>syon tscUi'j V, 8(i, p. 14, 

This passage, which is plnip in lU intoning, the professoi 
attempts in a very impeirecl manner to explain away. 1 think 
the metal fustemed to the hoofs” cannot be mistaken. 

ft has been urged that most ancient equestrian statues and rc- 
prc.scntatioiis,of horses are without shoes. This however cannot 
be consideicd as proving much, as in most ri'proseiitations of 
chariots and chariot-races the reins are left out. So imich is 
this tile case, that a relievo in the Vatican was pointed out to 
me as curious, in which the charioteer is represented holding 
the reins, the ends of which are fastened in two or three folds 
rouiufa his body. This circumstance sufficiently explains the 
danger of an upset, as the driver must be draggefl along by tlic 
Itorses, if they did not imincdiutcly stop on any accident. 

That the inventor, and the time of the invention, of the horse- 
shoe, should be unknown, cannot be a mutter v,*' surprise, as 
the same is the case with muny useful inventions, i'ltis may be 
strongly illustrated by an example from modern tiiric. Both 
the iuveiitor, and the time of the invention, of the* riAed >aiTel 
gun dre unknown. Tliis is the more remarkable, as the inven- 
tion YB one that could not have been made by chance ; but must 
have been made by an eminently scientific man, and been the 
result of a previous theory. For who else would have thought 
of making the inside of a gun- barrel a female screw', and oblig- 
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ing thW bullet to become a male *one, which thus, when dis- 
chargeO; spinning on an axis perpendicular the line of its direc- 
tion, obviates anv irregularity that might be caused by inequali- 
ties on the surface of the bullet, by causing it to correct any 
tendency to fly off to the right orHeft ? 

So general has the supposition become that the Romans did 
not shoe their horses, that Mr. Bracy Clark, the most scientific 
writer on the foot of the horse, tried a great nuilibcr of experi- 
ments to see^if Ivorses could not be employed unsliod. After 
making u&e of every expedient, and among others of that re- 
i'omineii^d by Xenophon, of making them stand upon large 
1 ouiidcd stones, he came to the conclusion that, upon hard roads 
or paveiijent, horses could not be made use of without shoes. 
Where the ground is soft or sandy the horse-shoe may be dis- 
pensed with, as is tiic case in the Campagna of Home to this day. 
iuen in the city itself, it is very common to see the carriage 
hotses with their hind feet unshod. 

\Micn we consider the long marches made by the Roman 
cavalry, and the service they performed in Helvetia, Gaul, and 
GerKiany, we are struck with the absolute impossibility of their 
having done this, with the horses unshod. 

No body of cavidry could make two days’ march through 
the i\1ps, even in the present state of the roads, w'ith their 
horses’ feet iiysliod. Still less could they have done it in the 
tune of the Romans, when the roads, if roads they could have 
beeu called, hiust liave been so much worse, and the horse, from 
the soldier being in armour, must have cairicd so*much greater 
w eight. 

Uastifigs, Jiigustj 3823. 7F. B, 


Herodotus, i. l67. 

We fiitd in tins chapter one of those numerous little passages 
wliicli ha\e long exercised, and still continue to exercise, the in- 
genuity of commentiitors. It runs thus; Tov Kupvov cfi ^ 
e;^fi»}crs utIgou ^pwv eovra, aAX* cu T^v vqo'ov. ^ 

Lurcher supposes the Pyihia’s meaning to be, **that they should 
erect a monument in honor of Cyriius.” Who this Cyrnus was 
is not evident, nor is he mentioned by any other author ; but we 
know that xnVen cannot be brought to bear such a meaning as 
the learned commentator has been pleased to give it ; itsp only 
significations are \(fndere, fabneari, insHtuere. Kr/^iy ;^C0- 
pijv is made use of in other parts of the same author to signify 
VOL XXVIII. a. JL NO. LVI. . 2 A 
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terram htihitare^ nor is anyi other nieauiiig than those^.above 
mentioned, to be found in any author whatever. 

Schweighaeuser brings forward another opinion besides Lur- 
cher’s that the original, reading w-as^J^Xo; foWa, and that perhaps 
the Phocseans founded *T6Aij,« alias Kupvos^ in these marshes. 
This, continues the commentator, ^^ingeniosa quideiii, ct crudha, 
mera tamen hariolatio est.” 

Now if we were only to suppose, with the omission of one 
letter, that the origituil reading was nVai, houorik^e, we have 
doubtless the meaning of Uie author, and at the same time no- 
thing more than was customary then, and has been all suc- 
ceeding ages : namely, the dedication of a city to some impor- 
tant personage. What city in ancient times w'as not sacred to 
some superior, or inferior Deity; and what city, even at the pre- 
sent hour, which bus not its tutelar Saint or Protector ? 

The passage then in question would be thus interpreted, to use 
Schweighacuser’s own words : ** Jiissos se esse Pythiae oraculo 
Cymum lieroein colere, non iiisulani.” 

To strengthen this conjecture, wc iind in the following chap- 
ter that— Touroio-i xa) Trjioi iTrciijerav . . . sfrl 

Tijj Xfiei hQuura sxTttrav tjjv w^OTf^ a; to v- 

Tcuv KX«5o/xiviOff Tift^o-ioj xTiV«r, cux a9r»vi5T:p, aXA* uwo Bgv}txMv 
TifJiaS wv uto Tr/*a)v reoi ev evg 

It has not been in my power to consult the iiKinuscripts on 
the subject, but where the tw'o words xrtVai and T1V0O occur so 
frequently, surely the mistake might very easily have been iiiado 
by an inattentive scribbler. (J, ('. r. 


Nemesianus versus IV est minster. 

In the 5;>d number of the Classical Journal, the following 
passage occurs in the Westniinster Epilogue: 

I^! Scol6pa.\ ! inodo jam nostras inigravit in oras 
Huic femur avulsuni iiiolliaque exta voio ; 
where the penultima of Scolopax is short. 

Nemesianus on the contrary, the only Latin poet in whom 
the word is founds W'rites Scolnpax : 

Ci!m nemus otnne suo viridi spoliatur lionorc, 

Fultus equi uiveis silvas pete protinus alias 
Exuviis : pneda est facilis, et amcciia Scolopax : 

Corpore non Paphiis avibus majore videbis. &c. &c. 
o De Aucupio^ Fragni. p. 308. ed. Amst. 1728. 

The point at issue therefore is, whether Nemesianus or West- 
minster is to constitute an authority for the prosody of the word 
in question. 

Ill favor of Westminster, the Greek orthography ixoAwraf 
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( Alistdk. de Anim. I. Q.) may be quoted^ but 1 much doubt wlie- 
tlier is not the true reading, as we find ^o-xa^onra^, 

which is synonymous with it, in the same author* And Porsoti 
moreover, in the Lexicon of Photius, has proposed SnuXiiai/ as an 
etneiidation for ^fxo'Ao^^* {uXov 0^9 hu\ ol twv ^oiv/xav. which is 
analogous to the word in question. Scapula also says that 
a<rxo\(onu^ is sometimes found, although he cites no authority. 
i*crliaps some of your learned correspondents»will decide this 
mutter satisfActoply.* S* J. Cantab* 

/ Proposed emendation Horace. 

Tcnipus erat dapibus, sodales. Od. 1 . 37. 4. 

This line has been a great subject of speculative criticism, 
although the illustrious Bentley has passed it unnoticed. 
'J'he sudden change of tense is very rarely met with among the 
l^atiii authors, and when found is generally supposed to be a 
Crerism. Vigor very elaborately illustrates this point, and 
cites many instances where ij is used for ecn, especially among 
the Greek IVagcdians. Put still a Poet so choice and refined 
ill the selection of expressions as Horace is allowed to be in his 
Odes, would scarcely have introduced a Greek idiomatic turn. 

1 am rather incliiicd to think# this passage is indebted for its 
obscurity to the negligence of the copyists of the early Mss., 
and would pmposc as an emendation 
Tern pus et est dupibus sodales. 

This reading perfectly accords with the sense, ai\^ does not in 
the slightest degree violate the metre ; for the first dactyl ending 
and the second beginning with a monosyllable occurs in a siinU 
lai situation in Ode l(i. 24. of the same book : 

Fervor ct in celercs iambqs — 

so that no objection can be offered to the construction of the 
>ersc as not consonant with the practice of Horace. 

. S.J* Cantab. 


PROLOGUE , 

TO THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE; 

ITRrOBMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1823 * 


Favete linguis; dum brevitcr ineptias 
Contra malevolas, quas quotannis evomuHt 


* Wc believe lhat such a latitude b allowed to names of this kind, even in the 
purest writers, that we are incKood to support the Westiuiubter qMBtitj. — Eo. 
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In festa nostra^ festa qoam solennia! 

Vobis amatum vindico Terentium. 

Quis elegantior, aut quia urbanus niagis I 
Quis cor fideluia tetigit^ aut fortius, 

Moresque pravos suavius coercuit f 
Magis quis oblectat, quis offendil minus, 
Lepore pollens Attico, et vcro sale ? 

Numqidd Parentis sanius partes dncct, 

Qii^m Micionis facilis ct inepti iiiinis, » 
Pratrisqiie duri, recta conteniplatiu ? 

Aut integri tutoris officiuni rogas ? 

£.st Hegio, Patronus et Pater simiil. 

Quis impudicus, et bene intellexerit 
Pietateni, amicitiam, et atiioreni i'ampliili f 
Quis gloriosus, ct Thrasoncm viderit ? 

Quis riserit Giiathonem, ct imitatiir tamcii i 
on, Thaidos cum fleris infortuniu, 

Injuriasve lacry mantis Sostrala', 

Aiiaruiii adibis surdiis ipse iniserias ; 

Tu quantum abest, iit his iiialoruiii auctor sics ! 
** Kebulonis,” aiuiit, agere partes discitis — 

Quam inox patibulo vos Syniin siispcnditc j 
Krgastuloque Pythiain coiieluditc/ 

Habeinus hos — quid plura? Liheri sumus, 

^ec noslrti disciplina iios servos facit, 

Calleiiius etsi servulorum auduciaiii. 

Ilac paVte vcro non malum cxcnipliun darniis . 
Queinvis hoiiestet liberum Getx fides. 

Novitatis ergo ne sit expectatio 
Vobis, Patroni — nos ct iiituebimur 
Speculum Terenti, quod Patres iiispcxcriiit, 
Virtutis atque Patrum honoris a^muli. 

Valeant inepti, nostra qui improbaverint ! 
Huiuaniores vos jubco ad epulas Deum ! 


" EPILOGUE. 

Demea — M icio. 

X). Recte inquis — sic est — nec res bene ccssit, ojiinor, 
Vel latione mea, vel ratione tua. 

At nobis melior saltern sit ciira nepbtum, 

Netnpe aetas, usus, quae nova cunque ferant. 

Hactenus erratum est. ili* Idem tamcii omnibus error, 
Quot vivunt hodic, quolque fucre prius. 
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and Epilogt^tfor 182S. 

I) . d^ia autem ! M. Cseci ante omnes, atuluque Magistri, 
Ipsius ignari quam docuere viap. 

Sane nescio quse de exemplo vana crepantes ; 

Dc civis mentis officioque boni : 

Visum cst^ mercedem recto propbnere laudeni, 

Culpain autem pceiiis et proliibere metu. 

iJ. Stiihitia id vcro i M, Miseros discordia ^ives 
lliiic agitat; quis eiiim se putet esse reum ? 

IJdc dc foiue ira.;, Juctusque, et crimina ducta 
Fmda^ elieu, terris iricubuere cohors. 

J) . Dii«magiii ! liis ergo auctoresne fuere Lycurgus , 

Tullius atque Pluto ? tu tameti unde sapis f 

JCx cerebiune tuo hzec ? M. Tali baud me dignor lioiiore^ 

Ille Lanarcciisis sed fuit aiictor. i>. Che ! 

il/. ille quideni 1 apsis dignus succurrere sa^clis^ 

Naturnin agiioscit jam scquiturque ducem : 

Priiicipiis antiqiia novis commenta locum dant : 

Mens liiiuiaiiu adeo tcndit in ulterius ! 

Audi jam — iit tradit nosier, ciijusque Voluntas 
Vi sortis regitiir coiificitiirque datie. 

I'acta igitnr laudandus ob hucc, culpandiis ob ilia 
Nemo cst — spoitte sua cuiii^ihil ipsus agat. 

riuiiKTitum tandem cruciabit poena f 1), Carehit 
Niiiiquainis discipulis. Kxitus hisce quis est? 

M. Omnes ad libitum, sortis quod suinma beata;, 

Concordes vivent prursus et unanimes — . 

Coiitinuo irruiiipent terras, ceu mule remota, 

Copia, pax, virtiis, uni-que-versa salus ! 

JJ. Usque reservatum nostra hue in temporaf at uru 
Cur non olim xtas comperit ill^ vetusf 

Libera et agrestis, pariter quie iiescia juris, 

Usaque natunu cst conditione rudi ? ^ 

J\I. Nustor deerat adhuc. X>. Framo at natiira reiiioto 

Non ruit in vctituin ? M. Cautum id. D. Et bercle opus est. 

M. Palmam nonne tulit, qui tic qua crimina iiant, • 

Caverit ? hsec meciim collige, si potis es. 

D. Difficile. M, Argjlla qiiidvis effiiixeris' iida. 

Scilicet, ut piierum vult sibi quisqiiis, ita est. 

Nolit, &ive velit, nostro qui traditus, infans 
Praceptis plenus consiliisque bonis ; 

Irritanieiitum, et causa: cum criininis absint, 

Evadit virtus eiia! <nera ! Z>. Dii superi, 

Felix IJercle ofterum ! at vitium. M. 'St, malesane ! Eanarkas 
Nescis qiias turbas vox vetus ista daret ! 
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jSil tale invenias — abiit/evaait* D, In oras 

Qiiasnani ? sed tu rem clariua edc. M, Taco. 

N on faciunt ad rem nostram argunienta— quid iatud 
In rixani, ct priscuiif iii rediisse chaos ? 

liiteiiccta sinitil, fatearis vera nlcesse est : 

Anccps usque hsercs ? id tibi nosse satis, 

Niminiiii, sapiens siquis, felixque, bonusquc 
Vult fieri, solain banc esse novamque viain* 

Sii'cliuii O sivclorum ! tandem licet esse beatis !» 

EvpTfXx,*^ eii ! tolo iioster in orbe sonat i 

Eloquio \icli reges jam sceptra remittunt! 

^ Piisco jure hoc jus gentium amabiliiis ! 

Nec jam iillis opus est Coiigressibus : horrida cedent 
Pella, Philanthropis non toleranda novis ! 

J unique videre diem videor— D, Jam dcsine — captus 
Krgo cs venturis Eutopiaque nicra ? 

M. Eutopia, iiiquis! at hsec aliqtiis non finxit iiieptus 
Somnia ; veriitn usu cognita reque pateut. 

I taiideni et veri foiites mil are reinotos, 

Et quas priniitias ipsa JLaiiaika tulit ! 

Elvsii loca lieta iiovi, et rsrg^wvx coliiiitiir 
Uppida, perfectum queis nili^ orbe niagi;^. 

Innocuaf, pura^que anitira.' ! (> iiiscitia felix ! 

Pcctora vel xyliuo candidiora suo ! ^ 

II ic noil sponte sua, sed niiilo vindice saltern 
Observant omnes, ct sine lege, (idem. 

Vivitur in medium — Jibertas oinnibus seqiia est: 

Qiiilibet bic aliis et placet ipse sibi. 

]Nenio prac reliquis cams ; neque gratia fratruin est — 

Vix signari opus est nomine qucmquc suo. 

JNon honor; aut lucrum, in pretio est — non urere Bilis — 

Odii stiinulis, Invidiseve, locus — 

At placidi expenduot res nostras— ^t sibi plaudunt, 

Sana quippe usis mente modoque magis : 

Daot lacrjniam ; turbaeque ultro miserentur inepta?, 

Palantes omni quos regione vident. 

X). Mira quidem ! * M, Sane Auctori quoqiie mira videntur ; 
Testem oculatum istis credere posse iiegat. 

Ergo siste dorai — 2). Derides ? Af. Ah ! procul istoc 
A me — D. meque — ill. abeit — Vosque valete, Joci! 

Non ribi, sed Patrise, sed toll Hunc vivere mundo 
Crediderim — mihi vel RossiciuPalter erib! r 

At spes consilio nescit fraenare — periclum 
Summs et factunis, duoi mmis alta petal. 
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His Kodo si senibus panlum auscultare duobus, 

• Et nostros liospes vellet adire Lares ; 

Cernere ubi est^ (antiqua licet, mtiltosque per annos 
Quae sanctus dederit mos stabilita Lo€i,) 

Cerner^i quam pro se, nierces ea digna laboris ! 

Virtutem pubes excolit, optat, atiiat! 

Quani, prodesse aiiis, cordi est ! Quam irriipta»teDet nos 
Copula, ^arum illud nouicn Amicitis ! 

sorti atqufi Homiiiuin votis magis apta parari* 

Virtubque ipsi sciret inesse modum ! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Sterlinfr Englkh preferable to the French or any other 
iMuguagc/ for universal acquisition and currency among 
reasonable beings, 

Thk British Public* in general, and the Patrons of Useful Knowledge in 
particular, arc respectfully irifornned, that a populah plan for a national 
IMIILOLOOICAL SOCIETY liiis lupg becn contemplated hy a few Friemdsof 
Katioiiarriiition, founded upon a new viKWofLiTKiiAL economy, redu- 
cible to practice, from the early culture and uiilimilcd dissemination of 
Alhioti*s vernacular Tongue; to be illustrated through appropriate quo- 
tations from classicallworks and fo^fosic speeches, which display the ge- 
iiiiine piinciplrs of Old England's boasted Constitution. I'he deposit of 
one sovereign or more, with their names aud address, from each of the 
well-wishers of intended members of the proposed Institution, in Messrs. 
Hansom and ('o/s Bank, No. 1, Pall-mall East, will form a fund for the 
preliminary cxpeiices of printing advertisements, and* some initiatory 
documents, until a meeting can he called to examine the subscription 
account, previous t<i the selection of those functionaries who may be 
deemed most essential for the success of various objects of acknow- 
ledged utility, which the Society will naturally embrace, including Lec- 
tures on the immediate improvement and extensive cultivatiou of our 
native speech, as the only intuitive key for a perfect acquaintance in 
future with every living or dead language, when properly comnir.Mkatod 
to any schoolboy, however young. A rapid, comprehensive, cheap, but 
cfliciciit system of juvenile educalion will, of course, be the grand aim 
of this IJtcrary Association, tii concert with a number of legitiniajo en- 
terprises that cannot here be specified, nor until a regular pi ospecTtiis of 
the whole be prepared, for public approbation, aad private support, by 
the members of the Philological Society, after being assembled for that 
express purpose. Tlic uilUersigued will rest contented with the bumble 
merit of thus attempting merely to lay the first stone of a beneficial 
edifice, which be will csbeerfiilly consign, at any stage of the undertaking, 
to persons of greater tact, talents, and influence in these matters than 
he can boast, whenever they shall volunteer their services in hoi stead, 
for a consummation in the annalj^ of British literature, devoutly to be 
wished by those wlift Feally love tbeir country, or perceive the peculiar 
advantages of mutual instriiclion and social study, now pervadii^ the 
lour graiKl divisions of the globe. Should this precautionary appeal 
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prove entirely abortive, alf idea the projected soperstructiirr tnuat 
consequently be postponed to a more auspicious period; as the present. 
ong:inator ot this scheme has very little leisure, and much less spare 
cash, to sacrifice for the cood of^he rising g;etieration, in the rnited 
Kingdom, or the Comiumswcal of the Rcpiihtie of Letters among all 
nations, uherc civil and religious fVeedoin must ultimately triumph over 
despotism combined VI it h ignorance, against the visible advancement 
of human intellect, towaj^ds the ne plus uHni in the art of guvernniciit, 
and all other seienfiiie pursuits best calculated to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mniikpid. If the object in view succeed, every eontribiitor of 
one or more sovereigns will have credit accordingly, ia his .subsequent 
aiiiiiial contributions, as a Fellow of the Society; and letters connected 
vith this advertisement, post paid, vtill alwavs be duly aekin Pledged, 
till the hiisine.ss be reliii(|uishcd as impiacticable, or oilieially placed in 
belter hands than belong to the subscriber. 

JOHN IIORTMVVK K GILCllHIST. 

11 , Clarges-strsit, Lotu^on, Stpl. 1 , 18 ^ 3 . 

N. B. Gilvhist's Pohjglossal British Jllas^ or \riif Comprehemire 
View of LiUral Bconotuif, in English, through Italian, or Sciipl t\pe, as 
a l'iii\ersal Language and Chtiracler, is preparing lor the Fress, and 
will be published as soon as a fount of appropriate symbols ran he east 
by an eniiiieiit artist engaged for that purpose. 'While the Author nill 
l/e at the whole expeine and risk of this nulioiial ntiderlaking, he feels 
anxious in the interim to have ns many suhscrihers' names as possible, 
who, on receipt of the work, may have to pay from two crowns to one 
so\ereigii at most; but should it not be deemed worth such a saeritiee, 
when complete, no fiayment wbute\er will be required. As the first 
will be a xery limited iiiipre.ssioii, (hose who wish to sceiire n co[i}, will 
have the goodnes.s immediately to apprize Mr. !M*l>>wall, Fiiiiter, 
LeadcJihall-street, (d iheir inicnfioiis; if by post, their letters inii.<t he 
paid. Adequate success will ptobably itiduee the Fnijeetitr of (h<‘ 
British Atlas to give a gratuitous Fourse of Lectures, during the wiidei, 
for facilitating his feailes.s at tempt to miivirsalizc the uohltst hiiigiiago 
of the world, HOW' oideiitly seen, and generally acknowledged, to e\i.st 
in the Koman charaettT and Eiigli.sli tongue. 'J'hc in.’iiii object of the 
l<ecturc.s w'ill be an iiiiincdiatc dillu.siun of rational liberty, eonimercc, 
morality, and icligion, from the riUr to the ends (»f the Earth, by euin- 
uiunicating more philological iuruiinatiun bctUM furth in two years, on 
plain** Cl naeiilar grounds, fhaii bH.s hitherto been aeconiplished in ten, 
upon exotic principles, however classical or profound. 


LA'IELY PVBUStir.D. 

Dt/phift and'l'ut wrum Classics, N os. LV’ 1 1 . and LV 111., 
containing Auhonius and Terence, i’lice 1/. Is, per l^o. 
Large paper, double. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXVf. Price l/. bs, j^er 
No. ia/ge paper, 12/. 12$. (id. No. XX Vll. will be published 
in Mafthi and tbe whole work completed within two yeai.s. 

Select British Divines, No. XXXIV. (cantinued in Monthly 
neatly printed in duod., and liot-presscd. IVice 2s, (id. 
Containing part of IIjsuop Hall’s Contemplations, 
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literary hifdligtnct. 

C. i'ortieUi Taciti Opera recog^ovit, qjpnendavit, Supplcnientis 
.explevk, Notis et Disscrtationibus illustravit Gabkiel Bro- 
TIER. Curante et imprimeiite A. J. Valpy, A. M. Anew 
Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 12/. \6s, bds. 

Greek Grammar: with Noteffor the use of those who have 
made some progress in the language. By R. Valpy, D. D< 
F.A. S. Ninth Edition. Os. G^. bds. 

A Dictionary of Latin Phrases; comprehending a methodi- 
cal digest of tlie various phrases from the best authors ; which 
have beofi collected in all phraseological works hitherto pub- 
lished ; for the more speedy progress of students in l^tin Com- 
position. By William Robertson, A. M. of Cambridge. 
A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and 
corrections. Price 1. '3s. For Schutds and College. 

Thucydides^ Gr. et Lat. Ad optimorum codicum fldcm, adhi- 
bitis DD. VV. Observntioiiibus, reccnsiiit, Surnmariis et Notis 
illustravit, iiidicesque Hcnim et Verborum adjecit Chr. Frid. 
Fncn. 11 a ACK 1 us. Accedunt Sirholia Gr£bca. 3 vols. 
]/. 11s. t]d. The Latin may be had separate, price ICs. 
Greek and Latin together, 4 vols. 2/. Cs. 

rigerus de Idiotmnis Gr. J^ictionis, ed. Hermann. 8vo. 
20s. bds. In one or in two Vols. 

Petits Test amentum Grccntm e codice Ms. Alexandrino, qui 
Londini in Biblioth. Miisei Brit, asservatur, typis ad similitudi- 
iiem ipsius codicis scripturae hdeliter dcscriptuiif cura et labore 
Hciir. 11. Baber, A. M. &c. Tomus primus, fol. Londini. 

I'his splendid copy of the Alexandrine Ms. contains, in this 
portion now printed, the Pentateuch. Three pages precede the 
Ms. itself, of which the third contains a copper-plate fac-simile 
of Cyriil’s letter, ascribing the writing of the Ms. to Theda. 
The fourth also is copper-platc, and gives a fac-simiRl 'W the 
rc'cto of the first leaf of the Ms. with all the injuries induced by 
lime. Ill fact, llie work appears to have been executed with 
the utmost care, and with every possible assimilation to the Ms. 
itself. , ^ 

A thin volume of ifotes, printed in an equally splendid man- 
ner, accoqipaiiies this volume. It contains a preface by the 
Editor, and is dated in the year 1821 ; it gives a short account 
of the similar labors of others in this field — of the manner in 
which the presen^ ^vas set ot*^ foot — and what has been Ae plan 
pursued bv him iii piiutiiig this edition. Semie notion may be 
VOL. XXV111. . (7..//. NO. LVl. 
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formed of tbe laborious ^ccur^y with which the work has been 
accomplished, from the following passage in the preface (p. vii.) 
** In plagulis corrigendis ter semper, imo etiam iiiterduni sexies 
Apo^raphum meum cum Arcbetypo contuli. In notis concin- 
nandis huncce reuovavnaborei^.’’ The prolegomena will most 
probably accompany the third and last volume. 

Sophoclis TragasdiiCLsepiem, et deperdit. fr, ex editt. ct ciiiii 
annotatione integra Brunckii et Schseferi ; cui intertextse sunt 
glossae ex Ettstathio et Suida excerptse. Accedtint notae C. G. 
A. Erfurdtii. 3 tom. 8vo. Oxonii 1820. u 

A useful and handsomely printed edition. ' It might However 
have been easily comprised in two volumes ; and the matter as 
now disposed is very inconvenient. Brunck’s, Schaefer’s, and 
Person’s notes, and the ** glossa;,” are under the text, but the 
Latin version and Erfurdt’s notes are separate. Some notes 
of P« Wesseling are intermixed with those of Erfurdt. 

M. TuUii Ciceronis de re publics librorum reliquis e Palim- 
psesto ab Aug, Maio nuper erutse, ad edit. Rom. diligentissiuu: 
express^. 12mo. Lipsite [1823.] 

This reprint, neatly stereotyped by Tauchuits, is without 
date; and we have therefore givqp it in bracli^ets. It has but the 
text, and though diligentissime l^xpressse,'*’ we doubt it cannot 
beat the superstition of the Loudon reprint. 

BtKxapSov Trep) adtxrjfJMTm xai ?roivwv fisTSL^pa<Tfji,ivov atth rijv 
'/raXiX^v yXttO’crav. Jsvrepx ex^o^rtg liog$wpLivvi xat pue 

(nuietifftts xa) uriyaxa eig oirotav tTrpoo'TsSvi xal to 

orayofiotmnoy vgog ror lueTa^pacrTfjv eTnTToKyjg rov MopiWsrov. 
Paris. .1823. 8vo. (The translator is the celebrated Dr. 
Coray.) 

Homeri Opera T. i. et ii. Curaiite J. Fr. 
Boissonade. Paris, 1823. 32mo. 

Bibliotheca Tc-Waterana, sive catalogus librorum selectorum 
aut editorum, ant Mss, etc.; quse omnia per lxx . circiter aiiiios 
collegit vir celeb. J. G. Tc Water, durn in vivis esset, 'J'hcolo- 
gis et Historiae eccles. Professor in Acad. Lugd. Bat. 8cc. 
Lugduni Batav. 1823. 8vo. 

Jo. ^urentii Lydi de Ostentis qu% supersunt, una cum 
Fragmefitp Libri de Mensibus ejpsdem LydL Fragnientoqtie 
Mad. Boetfaii de Diis ct Praesensionibus. * £x Cedd. Regiis 
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isdidit. Graecaque siipplevit et Latine veitit C. B. Hase. Paris 
18e:3. 8vo. 

Procli Opera e codd. Mas. Bibl. Reg. Parisienaia nunc pri- 
lAum edidit, illustravit V. Causin'; 8cc.f Tomua quintus, con- 
tinens iii. iv. et v. libruin Comni|ntarii ih Parmenidem. Par. 
1823. 8vo. ^ 

De perditis Aristotelis libris de Ideis et de Bono, aive Philo- 
sopbia, diatribe, &c. auctore Chr. Aug. Braudla. Prof. O. &.C. 
Boiina; 1823. 8vo. • 

Specimen Literarium Inaugurate exhibens Dionis Cbrysos- 
tomi Orftionem viii. animadversionibus illustratam ; quod pub- 
lico ct solenni exainini aubrnittit Fr. Nic. Gisl. Baguet. l^va- 
iiii 1823. 8vo, 

Notice dc deux Papyrus Egyptiens en Venture demotique, et 
du regne de Ptoiemee-Epiphane-Euchariste ; par M. Cham- 
pollion Figeac. Paris. Svo. 1823. 

Discoiirs siir Tutilite de la langue Arabe, prononc^ le 16 
Juiii 1823, aiix promotions du College de Geneve, par T. 
Humbert^ Professeur d’Arabe, &c. Geneve 1823. 8vo. 

CBuvres de Platon traduites en Frangais par V. Cousin. 
Tome second. Par! 1823. Sve^ 

Lettre ^ M. Cbampollion le jeune, relative d Taffinit^ du 
Cophte avec lea langues du nord de TAsie et du nord-est de 
I'Europe; par M. Klaproth. Paris 1823. Svo. 

Remarques sur un ouvrage intitule, Antiquites Grecques du 
Bosphore Ciminerien. St. Petersbourg 1823. 8vo. 

Supplement ^ la suite des medailles de la Bactriane* St. 
Petersbourg 1823. Svo. • 

Relutation d’unc critique, inseree dans le Journal de l^So- 
ci6te Asiatiqiie de Paris, au sujet de la Grammaire Armenienne 
dc M. Cirbied; par J. Cb. Cirbied, Arm^uien, Sic. Paris 
1823. Svo* • 

Lettre au sujet de la nouvelle Grammairfr Armeuienne pub- 
hie par M. Cirbied; atjireaaee au Redactebr du Journal Aaia- 
tique par NL J. Zohrab, Docteur Armenien. Paris 1823. Svo. 

f ^ 

Journal des Savans for September: ^ 

1. Mouraview, V^ase en Turcomanie et a Khivay*l8l9/ 
1820; revieweef py M. Abel Reniusat. 
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TJterart^IntelligetK^r. 

#• 

s. Mahnc, Vita D. VV^tlcnba^hii; M. Daunoii. ^ „ 

3, Afoore, Loves of the Angels, and Lord Boron’s lleiyyen.and 
Earth; M. Vanderbourg. * 

4. D’Ohsson, Empire pthoman ; M. Silvestrc de Sacy. * 
5* Leon Halevvi Odes of l;^race in French V' erse ; M . Ray- 

nouard. ' 

6. Halma, Translation of the Commentary of Theoii of Alex- 
andria; M. Ifietromie. 

7. Extract from a Memoir on the History of Egypt by M. 
Marlin. ' 

8. Riffault, Translation of Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry; I*L 
Chemul. 


PREPVtltlNG FOR THE PRESS. 

R^mayana, id est, Carmen cpicum de Ranur rebus gestis, a 
poeta antiquissimo Valmike, lingua Sanscrita conipositum. 
Textum Codd. Mss. collatis recensuit, adnotatioiies criticas ct 
interpretationem Latlnam adjecit Augustus Ouilelmiis a 
Schlegel. 

The text of the poem and the version will make seven large 
8vo. volumes ; an eighth volume, which is {o contain the intro- 
duction and general illustrations^ will appear at the conclusion, 
though intended to be placed at the head of the work. The 
whole will be published iu portions of two volulnes each, and 
the price of such a portion, delivered in London, will be 4/. 

I'lie text will be printed in the Devmw^^ari character, of 
which the types were cut and cast at Paris, by order of the 
Prussian government. 

The price will be raised to Non-subscribers, in the prop irtioii 
of one* third above the price of subscription. A few' copies only 
w'ill be taken off on superior paper, besides those oidered by 
ihc^utl^scribcrs. 

Tlie printing will not be begun, until the materials for the 
whole work are collected, at least most of them. 'I'lie first de- 
livery, therefore, will be subject to a considerable delay. 

The Subscripti<iii^wi]l be closed on the publication of the first 
Part, which will consist of two volumes,, it will, how'cver, be in 
th^j>ower of the latter, by becoming purchasers of, the volumes 
ahready published, to receive the remaining parts on the footing 
of sojfjscribers. — No money h reynirej in advance, 

Df. Carry has issued Proposals- for pi)Ui.<;[fiing, by subscrip- 
tion, ** Lexicon Anahgko-Latinnm/" on the plan of Jlooge- 
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vevn*s*Greek Lexicon ; wiih an Index Etymologicus,* nearly 
resembling that of Gcsiier. 

T. l'a}lor, the Platonist^is engaged in preparing for the 
•press, a second edition of his translation of tlie Iiymns of 
Oridieus, with eiuenda^tions and im^ft^taut adduional elucida- 
tions. Jn the Introduction al^to this work it will be demon- 
crated^ tlh^t these liyiinis were used in the celebration of the 
Llcijsinian Mysteries. The wprk will bj printed in one vol. 8vo. 

liissays on various subjects of Ecclesiastical History and Anti- 
quity. Jly th^ Rev. Jarne|/rownleyf author of IHustrations of 
^>iblic^ Literature, liieniding Dissertations upon, 1. The 
Z.ibii,^)r Antc-Mosaic Idolaters; — 2. Tfie Ancient Christian 
Agapa); — 3. 'I'he Sortes S^torum;— 4. The Diffusion of the 
Gospel ; — 5, I’he Institutimi of the Congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide ; — 6. The Prohibitory and Bxpurgatory indexes of 
the Churcli of Rome ; &c. &c. 

Ill one large volume, octavo, an improved edition of Milbum's 
Oriental Commerce, or the East-India Trader’s complete 
Guido ; containing a geographical and nautical description of 
the inai itiiiie parts of India, China, and neighboring countries, 
including the Pahtein islands, and an account of their trade, 
piodiictions, coins, weights, and measures; together with their 
port rogulatioti.s, Vates, charges, &.c. and a description of the 
coniinodiiics imported from thence into this country, the laws 
regulating their importation, the duties payable thereof and a^ 
mass of inisctMuncous iiiforinatioti, chiefly collected during many 
years’ employment in the East-India service, and in the course 
of seven voyages to India and China. — Originally compiled by 
the Jato William Milliiirn, E^q., of the Hon. Ea^lndia Com- 
’paUj^ 's ser\i('e. Abridged, improved, and brought down to the 
piesent time,Jiy Thoinus Thormoii. 

Manin:l du VnhUophile, — Under this title has been lately 
published in Paris, by M. l\'ignot, a treatise on the^h^lce of 
books, containing strictures on the nature ot works most proper 
to form a valuable collection, particularly on tiie muster-piece^ 
of Sacrcil, (ireek, Latin, French, and Foreign Literature, with 
the judgmeiils pronounced upon them l^*the most celebrated 
critics, a reference to^thc most striking passages in these wri- 
tings, aii#^irate list of the finest and most correct editions of 
tlie prineq^ ancient and inodcrn writers, with the prices ; the 
maimer of arranging lylibrary, of preserving the books^MOi da- 
mage, with dt tuils concerniog their size, dii^rcnt kitld*of bind- 
ings, Stc. ; and fi^amplc table of contents. ^ 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. H.T.'jp Observations on TTie Elements of the Anglo^' 
Saxon Language^ hy 'Mf, Bq^rtk, ii>t>ur next. 

We intend in our next number to notice a recent edition 
Aristanetus by Professor Boissonade of Paris. 

Mr. Yeates* Skmarks^ on the I^ble are accepted. 

On 2'he Genius of Claudian in qju* next. 

Mr. Seager’s Contments on Demosthenes are received 1 

No Jew in our next Adversaria* 

G. C. F. in our next. 

Cainxidences between Tasso and tiomcr came too late for 
our present number. 

Notice of Barker's new edition of Tacili Agric. el Gernu 
in No. 57. 

The Modem Greek Ode by 1>. Schinas in our next. 

J. W/s articles have been received. 

Kimcki is in the press. 

lu No. 57. will be inserted Observationes in Phrynicliuni 
ijobeckianum-^arjaiina Samaritanonim — Notulie in Q. H. 
FJacc. Stc.^VsRrieus Readings of the Hebrew Bible — Nugo!-— 
Nbtices.of Hist, de la Musiqtie, also L*Art de plaire d'Ovide, 
&c.-«itiiieraries — &c. &c. 

ERRATA IN NO. LV. 

P. 38. I. 21. me KTINiii^ Ugc KAlNij^ 

39. 99. — hit Sif 

40. — quern •— quod 

40. 17. — fuit — vixit 

• 19-20. — cujas fuit — cu jw, ni faJlor, 

S4. — 


END OF MO. LVf. 








